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FREE GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED * 
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IMPROVED 


“dhe Perfect Writing Instrument 


NSWERS the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. 
Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point and writes 
with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. 


The steady uniform flow of ink actually improves your hand- 
writing. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands. 





minus the weak points of both, plus improvements not found 
in either. The lead pencil smudges, the point breaks and its 
writing soon is obliterated. Most fountain pens skip, scratch, 
flood, clog, leak, blot, soil hands and clothing. The old stylo- 
graphic ink pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes heavy, flows 
unevenly and is never reliable. The Inkograph feeds as fast 
and uniform on the 20th page as it did on the first. 





Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill although one filling 1s 
sufficient to write thousands of words. 


at one time with original copy in ink. Bear down as hard as 
you like, without fear of bending, spreading, injuring or dis- 
torting its 14Kt solid gold point. 
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without smearing, smudging or blurring the paper. Writes et The Big Chief. 
with any color of ink. eA 





eturdy attrac- 
tive LIako- 


The ink dries as fast as you write; because the flow is fine, 
even and uniform. 


Prevents clogging. No complicated mechanism to clean or 
get out of order. A year’s guarantee certificate with full 
directions accompanies each Inkograph and is your absolute 
protection. 


In appearance it is extremely attractive. Its beautifully highly 
polished finest quality of hard rubber, its 14Kt solid gold 
point and feed, gold band on safety screw cap, 
gold self filling lever and gold clip makes it an in- 
strument of distinctive elegance and refinement. The equal 
in size, workmanship and material of any $7, $8 or $9 foun- 
tain pen. Also made in ladies’ size. 






The X Ray 
Inkograph, 
barrel made 





of transparent 
amber material which 
makes it possible to see 
how much iok it com 
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i INKOGRAPH CO., Inc. 183-51 Centre St., New York City 
8 Gentlemen: You may send me your Inkograph Style No. 

§ I will pay postman $2.98 plus postage on delivery. } 
' Your name and address and the 
MPLISY a style number of the Inkograph ot 
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Can it be “tommyrot’’— when such 
people advocate Pelmanism? 


Here are only a few of many famous men and wo- 
men who advocate Pelmanism, and who use its 
principles themselves. With this testimony before 
Admiral Lord you, can you doubt that it will benefit you? Find 
oce CLV 0. out what Pelmanism has already done for over 550,000 
people—send for a copy of the book illustrated below. 

It will be sent without charge. 


O doubt you have often heard of Pel- dreamed of. Was that fine ambition un- 
N manism, but probably you havecare- attainable? Or was there just something 

lessly thought of it as “just an- wrong with you? Analyze yourself, and 
other new-fangled movement. Some more you will see that at bottom there was a 
tommyrot! The usual mental-pep stuff.” «weakness somewhere in you. 

Can it, however, be “tommyrot,” when — ee — 
such people as those pictured here, men Ph warty ee oe 
and women of the highest intelligence and ,), particular seal , weet ang tee _ 
distinction—prominent statesmen, artists, joo." you ¢ AN inline it pes ae 
novelists, jurists, business men, military wee ‘will aaa tne toed vin » AR Pel. 
men, publicists, advocate Pelmanism in the Ae ty Pace > 

‘ Ss, { of u hom were held back by 





ile Barke st e siastic terms? 
Grenville Barker most enthusiasti . your very problem, will tell you that this 
atric: : a : . is true. 
atrical Manager Pelmanism has spread, with the force of 
a religious movement, all over the world. The whole remarkable story of Pelman- 


There is no secret as to how it performsits ism is told in a little book. “Scientific 
seeming miracles of regeneration among Mind-Training.” It explains in detail the 
discouraged people. It takes the princi- simple principles; it tells stories—almost 
ples of Applied Psychology; simplifies unbelievable, some of them—of people 
them so that they can be understood by whose lives and circumstances have been 
everybody, and then arranges them into revolutionized after a short time. 

a remarkable system of mental training. We will gladly send this book to you, 
free, if you are at all interested in Pel- 
manism. To ask for it involves you in no 
obligation whatsoever; you will not be 
bothered; no salesman will call on you. 


The results of this system are some- 
times almost unbelievable. It helps its 
users in the most practical way. It 





Baroness Orezy changes their outlook upon life; it changes 
Author © I = Send for this book now; when such dis- 


their circumstances. They begin to ac- 
complish things they had heretofore only’ —. . 

. ae, ~ vise you to take up Pelmanism, how can 
dreamed of. They do more, eam more. _ res : 

‘ ‘ vou justify yourself if you do not try to 

Instances are on record (on file and open ».,° “4 : : : 

; : : : ogee find out, at least, whether Pelmanism can 
to inspection where income has increased help you “find yourself?” Mail th 
» , > ) r , F > © . 
800, 900 and 1,000 per cent.) Yet, re- P 3} —— aS COU 
markable though they may seem, these re- 
sults can be simply explained. THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


tinguished people as those shown here ad- 


pon below—now, before you forget about it. 


Be honest with yourself. You know in Approved as a correspondence school under 
your heart that you have failed, failed the laws of State of New York. 
miserably, to attain what you once 19 W. 44th St., Suite 1012, New York City 














W. L. George 
Author 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 1012, 19 West 44th St., New York 






Please send me without obligation your free 
64-page booklet, “Scientific Mind Training.” 
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Wear 
FLORSHEIMS 


at all “Times 


WHEN the weather is cold and stormy, 
Florsheim high shoes give your feet 
the protection they need—they keep 
your feet warm and dry. Rain or snow 
have no terrors for these sturdy welted 
models. They'll keep the water out- 

but the style remains in. Be prepared 
with a pair for wintry weather ahead. 


Most Styles $ I O 


Write for Booklet “STYLES OF THE TIMES” 
showing the right shoe for you. 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers » CHICAGO 
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HE verse used as part of Mr. Teng- 

gren’s cover design for this issue is 
from an old English carol whose origin, 
like that of many others, is shrouded in 
mystery. The use of three ships in this 
connection is believed by some scholars 
to have reference to the Trinity. The 
most familiar of the several versions of 
the carol is this: 


I saw three ships come sailing in 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day; 
I saw three ships come sailing in 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 


Pray, whither sailed those ships all three 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day? 
l ray, whither sailed those ships all three 
Cn Christmas Day in the morning? 


©, they sailed into Bethlehem 

On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day; 
O, they sailed into Pethlehem 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 


And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day; 
tnd all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


tnd all the angels in Heaven shall sing 

Cn Christmas Day, on Christmas Day; 
And all the angels in Heaven shall sing 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


tnd all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day; 
nd all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


W E ARE going to stand aside for a few 
minutes in favor of Legionnaire 
Leonard B. Radtke of Mescalero (New 
Mexico} Post. Mr. Radtke’s letter was 
inspired by reading Henry W. Daly’s 
account of the untamed West, ‘The Pow- 
der-Stained 70’s,”’ which appeared in the 
October number. 


H* WRITES: “I am an employee 
of the Mescalero Indian Reserva- 
tion and vesterday morning while in the 
store of Mr. Prude, the Indian trader, 
met Harold Dick, an old warrior of 
Geronimo. Dick speaks no English, 
but through an interpreter I related the 
Geronimo incident in Mr. Daly’s article. 
Dick said that he had heard the story 
during the surrender, and that he knew 
Dutchy, but that the statement about 
an Apache never shooting a man in the 
back was not at all times correct. I 
showed Dick the pictures, but as his 
eyes are getting weak, he could not recog- 
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nize the characters. At this stage, Paul 
Geydelkon, an ol | Indian scout, entered. 
Paul speaks no English, but upon being 
shown the peace conference picture, he 
said through an interpreter that the 
third man from the left was General 
Crook. The article says Crook is the 
second man from the right. Paul 
further said that he knew Mr. Daly 
very well, as he was attached to the pack 
train for a while. He immediately 
recognized Mr. Daly’s picture taken forty 
years ago, but said he did not know the 
other gentleman, meaning the present- 
day picture.” 


P \UL GEYDELKON is wrong—Gen 
eral Crook is the second man from the 
right, as the article stated, and not the 
third from the left. But the events with 
which the picture is concerned happened 
a gencration and a half ago, so Paul's 
mistake is nothing against Paul. 

Let Mr. Radtke continue: “Jim Miller, 
another Indian scout, now entered. 
Jim speaks very good English. We 
told him of our discucsions. He saw Mr. 
Daly’s picture and said, ‘Why, that is 
the man who had charge of the pack 
train.” Jim knew the story about Mr. 
Daly keeping his back to Geronimo. He 
knew Dutchy very well, and said Dutchy 
was killed by an American soldier in 
Alabama while both were drunk and 
quarrelling. He further said that Cap- 
tain Crawford was not killed by Indians, 
but by Mexican soldiers. When Geronimo 
crossed into Mexico, a detachment of 
Mexican soldiers was sent to capture 
him. The Mexicans came suddenly upon 
Crawford’s command, and seeing the 
Indian scouts, believed them to be 
Geronimo’s band. They opened fire, and 
did not realize their mistake until Craw- 
ford had fallen. Both Geydelkon and 
Miller insist that the Indians shown in 
the picture are not scouts, but followers 
of Geronimo. The second Indian to the 
left, of the row which is standing, they 
say is a son of Geronimo who has since 
died. They claim the Indian scouts 
were on the side of the mountain, and 
were watching the conference from this 
point of vantage. Of course these scouts 
went under their Indian names at that 
time, the names herein given being 
those by which they are now being 
carried on the rolls of the Indian Bureau.” 


AND that, ladies and gentlemen, is what 
i vou might call history at first hand. 
There is something of a thrill in the fact 
that Major Daly himself was twice 
wounded by arrows; there is another 





thrill in the fact that some of his country’s 
old adversaries are still alive to remember 
the stirring events of which Majo: 
Daly wrote. Eyes right to a little band 
of red veterans! 


AY LONG, Hoosier born, is editor of 

the Cosmopolitan. But that’s not his 
whole job. He is also editor-in-chief of 
all the International Magazine Com 
pany’s publications, including (besides 
Cosmopolitan) Good Housekeeping, Hai 
per’s Bazar, Motor, and Motor Boatin 
Mr. Long’s early editorial career was as 
a newspaper man in Indianapolis, Cin 
cinnati and Cleveland. Josephus Daniels 
is another distinguished graduate of a 
newspaper office, except that he has not 
yet graduated. He began his journalistic 
career at the age of eighteen as editor 
of the Wilson (North Carolina) Advance 
Since 1894 he has been editor of the 
Raleigh (North Carolina) News and 
Observer. He was Secretary of the Navy 
through the two terms of President 
Wilson’s administration. Herbert Ray 
enel Sass lives at Charleston in the other 
Carolina—which governor was it that 
issued that famous invitation, anyway? 
He has written two books, “The Way 
of the Wild” and ‘Adventures in Green 
Places.” His article on the American 
eagle appeared in The American Legion 
Monthly for October. Charles Brackett, 
a native and still a resident of Saratoga 
Springs, New York (where he practises 
law in addition to writing), was vice 
consul at St. Nazaire in 1917 and stepped 
over into the A. E. F. as a second lieu 
tenant. He acted as assistant liaison 
officer on the staff of General Contanceau 
of the French Army. He is graduate 
of Williams College and Harvard Law 
School and is the author of three books 
“The Counsel of the Ungodly,” “‘Wee! 
End,” and ‘*That Last Infirmity,”’ which 
has just appeared. 


ANUARY will inaugurate Volume I! 
J of TheAmerican Legion Monthly. The 
occasion will be fittingly celebrated with 
an issue including the most imposing 
array of contributors which the magazin 
has yet assembled. Here they are 
Leonard H. Nason, Chauncey M. Depey 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, R. F. Foster 
Will Irwin, Marquis James, Charles Har 
son Towne, Frederick Palmer, Meredith 
Nicholson, Peter B. Kyne, and Howard 
Chandler Christy. 
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Over $10,000 a Year 


C. V. Champion of Illinois counts 
it a “red letter day” when he 
first read this remarkable book— 
“Modern Salesmanship.” He says 
"It enabled me to learn more, 
earn more, and BE MORE!” To- 


$1,000 in 30 Days 


W. Hartle spent ten lean years 
in the railway mail service be- 
fore “Modern Salesmanship” put 
him on the road to big pay. He 
has earned more in a week than 
he formerly earned in a month— 
made over $1,000 for thirty days! 





$7,286 Last Year 


£. G. Walsh was a clerk earning 
$1,000 a year, and trying to sup- 
port a wife and three children. 
He had to do something. N. S. 
T. A. training built up his in- 
come last year to $7,286—an in- 
crease of over 700 percent. 











$13,500 First Year 


A. H. Ward was formerly a 
Chicago clerk, earning $25 @ 
week. Within one year he in- 
creased his earnings over $1,000 
a month—or to $13,500 a year! 
The book—‘“Modern Salesman- 
ship”—proved the first rung in 





day he is president of his com- 
pany and his earnings exceed 
$10,000 a year! 


~and They 


his ladder to Success! 


Started By Reading 


This Amazing Book! 


Now—For a Limited Time Only This Remarkable Man- 
Building, Salary-Raising Volume Is Offered FREE to Every 
Ambitious Man! If You Ever Aspire to Earn $10,000 a Year 


or More, Read It Without Fail. 


Where Shall We Send 
Your Copy FREE? 


BOOK! Just seven ounces of paper 

and printer’s ink—but it contains the 
most vivid and inspiring message any am- 
bitious man can ever read! It reveals the 
facts and secrets that have led hundreds of 
ambitious men to the success beyond their 
fondest expectations! So powerful and far- 
reaching has been the influence of this lit- 
tle volume, that it is no wonder a famous 
business genius has called it “The Most 
Amazing Book Ever Printed.” 

This vital book—“Modern Salesmanship” 
contains hundreds of surprising and little- 
known facts about the highest paid pro- 
fession in the world. It reveals the real 
truth about the art of selling. It blasts 
dozens of old theories, explains the science 
of selling in simple terms, and tells exact- 
ly how the great sales records of national- 
ly-known star salesmen are achieved. And 
not only that—it outlines a simple plan 
that will enable almost any man to master 
scientific salesmanship without spending 
years on the road—without losing a day 
or dollar from his present position. 





From $15 A W :ek To $7,500 A Year! 
“*a few years ago «as working in a shop for $15 a week. 
When my factory ‘friends’ heard of my intention to become 
Ssalesman they langhed at me. Today these fellows are still 
working in a shop and! am making $7,500 per year. Ican 
only speak words of praise for N.S. T. A. for it offered me & 
position which I took and raised me from a $15 a week job in 

the shop to $7,500 a year as a salesman."’ 
—C. W. Birmingham, Ohio 


$100 A Week Increase! 

“When I took up the National Salesmen’s Training Associa- 
tion Course, I was selling shoes for $35 a week. Now I am 
earning an average of $135 a week. I attribute this remark- 
able progress to N. S. T. A. Training. 

—James Jacobsen, Kentucky 
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What This Aston- 
ishing Book Has 
Done! 


The achievements of this 
remarkable book have al- 
ready won worldwide recog- 
nition. The men who have 
increased their earning ca- 
pacities as a direct result of 
reading “Modern Salesman- 
ship” are numbered in the 
thousands. For example, there is E. E. Williams 
of California who was struggling along in a 
minor position at a small salary. “‘Modern Sales- 
manship” opened his eyes to things he had never 
dreamed of—and he cast his lot with the Nation- 
al Salesmen’s Training Association. Within a 
few short months of simple preparation, he was 
earning $10,000 a year! Today he receives as 
much in 30 days as he used to receive in 365! 

And then there’s J. H. Cash of Atlanta. He, 
too, read “Modern Salesmanship” and found the 
answer within its pages. He quickly raised his 
salary from $75 to $500 a month and has every 
reason to hope for an even more brilliant future. 
And still they come! W. D. Clenny of Kansas 
City commenced making as high as $850 a month. 
". M. Harris, a former telegrapher, became sales 
manager at $6,000 a year. O. H. Malfroot of 
Massachusetts became sales manager of his firm 
at a yearly income of over $10,000 a year! 


A Few Weeks— Then Bigger Pay 


There was nothing “different” about these 
men when they started. Any man of average in- 
tellicence can duplicate the success they have 
achieved—for their experience proves that sales- 
men are made—not born, as some people have 
foolishly believed. 

Salesmanship is just like any other profession. 
It has certain fundamental rules and laws 
laws that you can master as easily as you learned 
the alphabet. And through the National Demon- 
stration Method—an exclusive feature of the N. 

A. system of SALESMANSHIP training— 
you can acquire the equivalent of actual experi- 
ence while studying. Hundreds of men who never 
sold goods in their lives ercdit a large portion 
of their success to this remarkable training. 









NOW 
FREE 





Free to Every Man 


If we were asking several dollars a copy for 
“Modern Salesmanship” you might hesitate. But 
it is now FREE. We cannot urge you too strongly 
to take advantage of this opportunity to see for 
yourself what salesmanship has done for others— 
and what the National Salesmen’s Training Asso- 
ciation stands ready and willing to do for you. 
Find out exactly — A the underlying principles 
of salesmanship are—and how you can put them 
to work for you. No matter what your opinion 
is now, “Modern Salesmanship” will zive you a 
new insight into this fascinating and highly- 
paid profession. Mail the coupon now! 





Dept. W-75,N.S.T. A. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
enenst Seteomen’s Trutaing Rest, = 
l 


Dept. W-75. 
N.S. T. A. Buliding, Chicage, ti. 

| Without cost or obligation you may sead me your free book, | 
**Modern Salesmanship."* 
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By Ray Long © 


Decoration by William Heaslip © 


E APPROACH a 

new year in what 

some folks call the “Jazz 

Age,” folks who look upon 

today as a time of flappers and bandits, of 

haste that takes the joy out of life; insincerity, 
money-grabbing. 

They think we are going to the dogs in a 
hurry. I can’t share their pessimism. I can’t 
see the good old days through rose-colored 
glasses. 

When I was a boy in Indiana, the average 
man had to work from sunrise to sunset to 
feed, clothe, house and educate his family. My 
father and mother saved for years to buy an 
organ so that my sister might learn to play. 
They could not save from surplus, so they 
saved from necessities. Both my sisters and 
myself wore clothing made from the worn-out 
garments of our parents. I remember vividly 
the humiliation of my sisters because they must 
wear copper toes on their shoes to prevent 
scuffing. 

Compare that with today. The family of 
the average workman has a car, a radio, a 
victrola, a piano. Thanks to quantity produc- 
tion in clothing, they dress practically as well 
as a person of wealth. 

The daughter of the family may wear her 
skirts to her knees and thereby endanger her 
morals (though I very gravely doubt that); 
but she certainly doesn’t endanger her health 
as my sisters did by wearing skirts that dragged 
the ground and picked up dust and microbes. 


She may bob her hair, but I prefer bobbed 
hair to the “rats” that prevailed in the 90’s. She 
may not wear corsets, but it seems to me that 
she shows better sense than did the young 
women of the 90’s, who constricted their waists 
to an extent which must have been injurious 
to health. 

We rush a lot in our work today, but by 
rushing we accomplish in a few hours what 
used to take many hours and, thereby, earn 
time for leisure. Time to get out in the open, 


to recharge our minds by 
exercise and relaxation. 


The automobile may in- 
crease crime, but think 
how greatly it has increased pleasure. Con- 
sider the people who, in my boyhood, never 
saw anything beyond their own town or county. 
Those people today think nothing of a vacation 
in which they cover two or three thousand 
miles. No one can tell me that that doesn’t 
make for broader, happier, better citizens. 


I happened to be in Los Angeles at the time 
of the Dempsey-Tunney fight. I listened to it 
over the radio and visualized it almost as 
clearly as did some of my friends at the ring- 
side. Next morning I saw in a Los Angeles 
paper photographs of the fight transmitted 
across the continent over telephone wires and 
printed as clearly as the pictures in the Phila- 
delphia papers. By virtue of the air-mail I 
kept in touch with my office in New York 
almost as easily and as quickly as if I had 
been no farther away than Chicago. 


After all, the most important thing in this 
adventure we call life is time. Each factor 
which enables us more intelligently and more 
enjoyably to use the time allotted to us adds 
that much to life. 


In my father’s day a man of forty-five was 
old. Today the man of forty-five has reached 
the point where he expects to do his best work. 
A man of sixty isn’t old. The two most ener- 
getic men of my acquaintance—William Ran- 
dolph Hearst and Arthur Brisbane—both are 
past sixty. 


How can anyone be pessimistic today? I 
don’t envy my father having lived in the good 
old days. The only person I envy is my son, 
because he will see more of tomorrow than I 
will. 

And one of my strongest New Year's resolu- 


tions will be that never shall I tell him that 
things were better in my day than in his. 
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Today, America is last in fire-preven- ed to kill fire at the start. Standard Oil, Pack- 
tion. In England, France, Ge rmany, and ard Motor, General Motors, Firestone Tire, For! 
“a ’ ; . 2 Motor and hundreds of great companies have al 
Ita y, fire costs each person less than 30¢ ready adopted it. The U. S. Government alone 
a vear. In America, the average cost of has purchased a quarter million Fyr-Fyters! 
Lan @ . This amazing invention shoots a harmless 
2 very : yvoman and child is . 
fire tor Over . man, woman : 1 is stainless chemical that instantly multiplies itself 
over $0.00. Every minute somewhere & hundreds of times and snuffs out fire like a 
fire breaks out. The yearly damage is blanket. So powerful is this fire-vapor that it 
ont . ve > one » Me - 
550 million dollars! The loss of human will even smother gasoline flame 
life is more than 17,000—one every half 
hour! 


Sold Only Through Factory Representatives 
There are Fyr-Fyters of every size and type 
These staggering facts have started a great conned by “the odeae ii A ay t hanelatien 
potiones ng = sateen -— eee ty off. Your home and family shou!d have this approved 
~~ A, A. . aumanien colammne — wg. Protection Your business should be guarded 
sines and farm publications are spe - S, a, against loss of records, time, and good will that 
and untold thousands of dolars to urge pecple insurance can never repay. If there is no Fyr- 
to guard against fire. “ Fyter Representative in your territory write di- 
Leading in the national fight against fire is rect for catalog and full information about Fire 
Fyr-Fyter—the most effective device ever invent- Protection—-this service is free. 


A Call for REPRESENTATIVES 
at $5,000 a Year, and More 


Make this test. Start full or part 

time. Simply take the plan we give 
you—the same plan that took De- 
Pries from $85 a month to $7,000 a 
year. Get complete details. Write or 
mail coupon now for free book “Build- 
ing a Permanent Income as a Fyr-Fyter 
Representative.” This does not obligate 
you—but it opens up an opportunity that 
may mean a fortune to you in the next 
few year 
















The public is now investing millions yearly 
in Fyr-Fyters, and throughout the country 
Fyr-Fyter men are earning $5,000 to $10,000 
a year. Suddenly increased demand calls 
for more men. These positions are per- 
manent, lifetime opportunities with a 
ten-year old, fast growing company 
the leader of its kind in the world. 

We start you. We give you a 90- 
page manual that covers every point. 
We show you how to offer property 
owners a fire-fighting service in- 
stantly recognized and appreci- 
ated Simply tell the Fyr-Fyter story 





to ten 


people a day and you will find it impossible to FYR-FYTER CO., 1237 Fyr-Fyter Dldg., | 
stop sales and profits. You have thousands of Dayton, Ohio. 
prospects and practically no competition—fac- | 1 
tories, stores, clubs, hotels, offices, schools, the- Without obligation send me a free copy 
aters, homes, garages, autos, trucks, ete. One | of your Booklet “Building a Permanent | 
customer often buys 10 or 100 Fyr-Fyters at one Income as a Fyr-Fyter Representative” 
time. New buildings often buy as a matter of - 
course. Farms are one of the richest fields. | and complete details of the selling plan | 
Every fire speeds up your business | | 
Is it any wonder that men enter this enorm- Name ea - ane , 
ous, virgin field and suddenly double and — | | 
their incomes! That scores of men like Viles, 
George, Gill, Payne, Hickey, ete.. are making | Address a | 
$4,000, $5,000 to $10,000 a year! 
| Se tebe. aascuenee I 
1237 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio | J 
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Give Him Garters 
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N men’s shops from coast to coast, Boston Garters in 

their holiday gift boxes set a new high standard for 
smartness and attractiveness. Bostons and Arm Bands 
in one package, or Bostons alone. Selections from many 
styles—-wide or narrow web—single or double grip, new 
colors, new designs, including the new Agrippa Web. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS 
553 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
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These are the $1.00 garters in the 
gold gift box. The garters have 24 
karat gold plated trimmings and 
can be had in a great variety of 
smart color combinations. 


A single pair of Bostons is 
packed in this attractive 
package. Great variety of 
color combinations, includ- 
ing the famous 1orippa 
Web, at 35c, 50¢ and Tic. 


oston 
Garter 


Combination package, Arm Bands and If you have any trouble in obtaining any of these smart 
Bostons, wide or narrow web, single or Christmas packages of Boston Garters and Arm Bands, 


double grip garters, priced at Tbe, ° . ° de 
$1.00 and $1.50. ’ ” write direct to us and we will see that you are supplied. 
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By 
Charles 
Brackett 


HE §incontrovert- 
ible reason why Henri 
de la Brettoniere was 
leaving Paris was 

that he was afraid of Big 
Bertha. Valentine Daubigny 
told him so at luncheon in 
their dining room with the 
porcelain parrots. She said 
it with no animosity, nor did 
she reproach him with the 
fact. There was no 
reason why a mid- 
dle-aged and re. 
spectable Parisian 
should not be od 
afraid. She merely ( 
made the state- . 
ment, and added } 
that she was not ‘ 
so affected and did 
not intend to ac- 
company him. 
Henri dela 
Brettoniere did not 


relish this frank- 

ness in the lady of his heart. He drew , . 

her attention to his ill health which i 
r 


dated from a ferocious current of ail 
blown upon him long before anyone but 
the abominable Boches had thought of 
Big Bertha. He coughed pitifully to 
demonstrate his precarious condition, cited his physician’s in 
disputable orders: Valentine merely restated the fact, and when 
Henri cried a little and threatened to cut off her allowance, left 
the room with the pert assurance her prettiness warranted. 

Henri departed for Nice. Valentine’s allowance was 
stopped: she was to join him when she wished. 

Valentine had taken up her profession when she was seventeen. 
Her accounts of having done so varied: there was the Great Love 
Affair, and the story of Unhappiness at Home. As a matter of 
fact it had been the sensible thing to do. She liked nice things, 
and she hadn’t liked work; not that she was lazy, but she didn’t 
care for the people who worked. Also she liked men as comrades; 
men of a class higher than her own, who went shooting in Scot- 
land and had yachts. 

Her career had been successful. She was extremely pretty. 
Had her nose been a shade less retrousse she would have been a 
real beauty. She once went to a specialist to see about having 
it taught a more dignified angle—he had assured her it could be 
done without danger. She was not afraid; it is hard to imagine 
Valentine as being really afraid of anything; but on mature con 
sideration she decided that the good God had equipped her with 
that nose and it would be a more sporting proposition to go 
through life so handicapped 

She had already, at twenty-three, accumulated enough money 
to put herself beyond worry, a good string of pearls, and a motor 
for which, in spite of war restrictions, Henri managed to provide 
gasoline through some miracle of influence 

She walked, however, the day of his departure for Nice; being 
As she was not particularly 


not 


in a springtime mood for exercise. 
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As he got his magazine a voice said in 

delicious English, “‘Go out and pass 

down the rue Castiglione; when I pass 
pretend you know me” 


fond of Henri she felt a pleasant subconsciousness of freedom. 
She bought a hat in dark blue chip in which the steel helmet 
motif was apparent, and wore it from the shop. She was walking 
down the Rue de Rivoli to buy a novel called Petite Cherie for her 
friewd Maude Vaudrin, when she saw Tom Henderson. 

She did not know he was Tom Henderson; he was just an 
American officer, with silver wings on his coat, very young and 
very straight, his head tilted back like a well-bred puppy's, who 
looked at her appreciatively and showed very white teeth when 
he smiled. 

She turned into Smith’s bookshop and stood at the poetry 
counter trying to be waited on; suddenly there he was beside her. 

The extraordinary thing is that Tom Henderson was there to 
buy a copy of Town and Country, which might contain an account 
of his cousin Dorothy’s wedding (if it had happened), that that 
had been his intention in walking down the Rue de Rivoli, and 
that seeing a ravishingly pretty young woman in a straw hat on 
the steel helmet model had not altered his plans in the least 

He would no more have considered the possibility of speaking 
to her than he would have entertained the idea of nudging a nun 
Had Valentine been a girl in his home city somewhere west of 
Buffalo, dressed as she was, with her delicate chic, she couldn't 
have been anything but one of the more conservative leaders of 
the young married set; possibly a two years’ debutante unable to 
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make up her mind whom tomarry. As for her ‘‘not being respect- 
able’’ it never entered his mind. 

There was a new Femina on the counter; Valentine bent over 
to look at the cover. Just then Tom Henderson saw the magazine 
he had come after. He got it. and as he straightened up he 
heard a voice saying in delicious English: 

“Go out and walk slowly down the Rue Castiglione; when I 
pass pretend you know me.” 

His interest in Dorothy Grainger’s wedding and in everything 
else abruptly lapsed. He felt as disintegrated as though he were 
to be decorated for bravery in the face of fire; and did as he 
was bade. 

He'd hardly sauntered a block when he heard her footsteps 
behind him, turned and saluted, not quite sure that he shouldn’t 
have raised his cap. 

“How do you do?” she said prettily. ‘Are you in town for 
long?” 

He began by trying to say bon jour but gave it up and an- 
swered, ‘Only two days.” 

“But you speak French!” she said, giving up pretense. 

“Just a little, we’d better speak English if you don’t mind.” 

“My English is wretched,” she told him with a very British 
accent. One of Henri’s predecessors had been a Lord Stratham, 
and she’d worked at English lessons besides; as she had at piano 
and singing. 

He smiled his denial: ‘You are Irench, aren't you?” 

“Of course, wouldn’t you know? How nice of you.” 

He would have known but preferred being called nice to ad- 
mitting it. 

She went on: “I didn’t want to talk to you in the shop because 
I’m known there. Do you think it silly of me?” 

That was a flat lie: she hadn’t talked there because her love of 
intrigue held so simple a meeting unalluring. 

“T think this way is bully.”’ 

Tom waited for her to name the flaming task of deliverance 
she wished him to perform for her. 

Valentine got an inkling of his thought: **You are wondering 
why I spoke at all, aren’t you?” 

Ile denied the charge, without conviction. 

“T’ll tell you, it’s rather a terrible reason. I was just lonely, 
everyone I have is at the war,” a faint smile rippled her lips at 
the thought of Henri, ‘and it’s been 
so long, and you looked so young 
and jolly—” her voice trailed off. 

“I know just how you feel, the 
girls back home are beginning to 
write that they feel that way, too. 
Will you come and have tea with 
me?” 

“I’m so sorry, I’ve an engagement. 
Will you have tea with me to- 
morrow?” 

“T’d love to.”’ 

She found a card and gave it to 
him, then held out her hand in 
good bye. On an impulse, she said, 
“Would you care to come to dinner 


tonight?” 
“Lord, I’m sorry, I’m dining with 
a chap—. Say, could you find a 


chaperone or a friend and come with 
us, it would just save our lives; we 
don’t know a soul here.”’ 

She hesitated. She didn’t do this 
sort of thing. Never in her life had 
she spoken to a man without being 
presented; it was not the etiquette 
of her class; still there was no im- 
pertinence in the way he asked it. 

“There’s Maude Vaudrin,” she 
suggested, “if you really mean it.”’ 

“We'll call at half past seven. Will 
you pick out a restaurant? I don’t 
know Paris.” 

“T’ll reserve a table,’’ she said, and 
held out her hand again. ‘At half 
past seven. Au revoir.” 

He held up his cap and said au 
revoir with a great many syllables 
in it. 

Big Bertha cracked like a broken 
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Maude had been playing leading 


tire. She smiled over her shoulder roles for fifteen years at the Variétés 


at him as though it were the greatest little joke in the world. 

“Gad, she’s wonderful looking,” he thought. ‘This war cer- 
tainly makes people kind; you couldn’t imagine a girl like that 
speaking to you in peacetime.” 


HADBORN LUTHER, with whom Tom was dining, was 

waiting for him in the lobby of the Crillon. A ground 
aviation officer, he had been transferred with phenomenal and 
suspicious rapidity from one post to another, and finally placed 
in Paris, much to his satisfaction. Tom had sounded the real 
sincerity of Chadborn’s friendship in college; his pose was sub 
lime superiiciality. 

“Chad!” Tom said. ‘You old wop. Lord, I’m glad to see you.” 

“Thomas! How healthy you look, and how well preserved! 
It’s the air, I suppose. Ah, you’re in luck. This terrible office 
life is making me haggard and hard.” 

“The thought of you at a typewriter does just about break my 
heart.”” Tom laughed. 

“It should. As far as I can find I’m suffering from this war 
more than anyone else. For a time I considered taking up flying, 
which is the really pleasant thing to do, but imagine me as a 
hero! It would entirely ruin my attitude toward life.” 

“Any news with you?” 

“I’m having probably the most beautiful love affair of the 
century. I stay in Paris; she drives a truck at the front. Mary 
Browning, splendid girl! Don’t you think the great adventure 
has aged me a little?” 

“You've changed less than any one I know. Hasn't the war 
affected you at all?” 

“My God, the war! Don’t speak of it. It has broken my 
heart. Don Hamilton said it would. He’s so comforting to have 
about at crises, he invariably finds something melodramatic to 
say. Just before I sailed he said, ‘This war will make you strong, 
but it will break your heart.’ You can’t imagine how moved I was.” 

“What’s happened to Don?” 

“The draft, I’m afraid. Dear Don was essentially a pacifist. 
He had some skin trouble he hoped he could bring on by scratch 
ing when he was called. I don’t know whether he succeeded.” 

Tom was disgusted: ‘‘What a hell of a thing! Don’t you dis- 
approve of anything?”’ 

“I was shocked once I remember, but I don’t 
recall what did it. I was a little drunk at the 
time. Do you relish the air?” 

It was Chadborn’s way of asking whether Tom 
was pleased with aviation. 

“Crazy about it, Chad. I don’t know any- 

thing I wouldn’t give up for it.” 
“Well, don’t be killed. You won’t. You're 
slated for the nineties. I remember 
deciding that once when I was won- 
dering which of our crowd would re- 
turn from the wars. People don’t 
die who have life by the seat of the 
pants.” 

“Come along, I want to go to 
the American Express and get my 
mail.”’ 

“How like you to plan to waste 
our time together. Fortunately the 
place closes at five, so you'd best be 
as agreeable as possible and _ sit 
down.” 

“Damn it. I haven’t had one 
letter from the family and I’ve been 
over two months.” 

“If some home knitted socks 
would solace you 

“Tell me about this Mary Brown- 
ing. Are you engaged?” 

“We were, but she decided it was 
a case of war hysteria. Charming, 
astute girl. I suspected there was a 
major.” 

Tom, however, was not listening. 
He'd said “Look” and dived for the 
street door and a doggy military 
figure striding down the sidewalk. 
It was Frank Macpherson, his other 
best friend. Chadborn watched 
their meciing, their thumping of 
each other's backs 
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Headily lovely, she came back to a young adventurer who had been holding out his arms to life and love 


Just in the midst of my love stor carved circles of jade and tortoise shell; brilliant jewels; curly 
Frank Macpherson, Field Artillery! lips varnished vermilion; chasseurs berets, giving a more audacious 
conversation, absolutely nothing.”’ line to heedless profiles; Australians, their hats pinned up at the 
They stopped at Maxim’s on their way to Valentine’s; Chad- side; midinettes in flowery bonnets; the scarlet and black of 
born insisted. French artillery; quiet Englishmen with a gleam in their eyes; 
rhe yellow light streamed through the door into the violet the perfumes of successful harlotry; and a jazz band sobbing and 

evening as they pushed in. swaying the cheap, heady music from home 
There were women and officers; eyes made up with very blue “What do you think of it?’”” Chadborn demanded. 

circles; hair as Parisiennes do their hair; Chinese ornaments, expected articulate reactions from others. 

I! 


”’ he commented to himself. 
Nothing so bad for the 


He always 
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Tom couldn’t find any words, his 
eyes feeding on it all. Mac, fine 
animal that he was, snorted a ‘‘bully.”’ 

“Rome,’’ Chadborn said, with a 
Corinthian gesture. ‘Something be- 
fore Rome, camp fo.lowers, legion- 
aries drunk. What will you have?” 

They took cocktails, more for the ’ 
familiar word than the exotic mix- 
ture it conjured. 

“Paris in danger,’ Chadborn went 
on, over his drink. “It’s like one of 
those beautiful, bad 
women who are so 
brave.” 

“The smell of it,” 

Mac said. ‘And that 
music! Damn it. 
Damn it.” He was » 
filling his senses with 
deep draughts: “I’ve 
been in mud for 
months. Gone from 
one mudhill camp to ' 
another; no woman to ‘ 
look at.” ‘ 

Tom said, ‘We're 
alive again! What 
luck to find both of 


you!” 
“I wonder what this 
sausage grinder of a ¢ 


war will make us” 
Chadborn mused. 
“Something entirely 
different from what 
we started out, any- 
way. It changes 
everybody. Remem- 
ber Perce Blaine? Aw- 
ful snob. He met me 
in the street the other 
day and began talk- 
ing like Harold -Bell Wright about what his men meant 
to him. And Cupid Turner actually horrified me. 

Secret service! He told me a story about a girl who 

sold aviators German cocaine. The first night he got 

her drunk; the second, as he put it, he ‘loved her up’; 

the third she showed him where she kept the stuf. She 

was court martialed and he went back and caught her friend bv 
playing for sympathy. When I asked what had happened to 
them he said, ‘Oh, they were shot, I guess.” I was horrifed. 
Just imagine it! ‘That little baby faced boy. I cultivated him 
for days hoping he'd do it again but of course he just bored me.” 

“‘Ugh,”’ Mac commented. 

“Let’s go,’ Tom said. ‘‘We’re going to be late.” 

“T want to watch the girl with the mauve hat and the major,” 
Chadborn protested. “‘Isn’t she adroit?” 

“The old men make bigger fools of themselves than the 
youngsters,’’ Mac rumbled. 

“One learns the value of the present at forty-five,’ Chadborn 
expatiated. “I had the most extraordinary conversation with 
an army doctor the other day about sex. He says there’s a re- 
markable number of male virgins in the American Army, though 
they’re all anxious to hide it, naturally.” 

“Did that surprise you so much?” Mac asked. 

“T was a little shocked, I admit. But we artists must have all 
the experiences. Of course, if one can be a young Galahad like 
our Tom—” 

Tom blushed nicely. 

“Never mind about ‘Our Tom,’ ” he tried to silence Chadborn. 

“Dear boy, it’s perfect as a pose for you, beautiful, really 
beautiful! How wonderful to be discussing male virtue at 
Maxim’s! I must remember this. Once I talked about God at 
the races.” 

‘“‘Let’s get on,”’ Tom insisted. 

“Out into the august new darkness of Paris,” Chadborn szid. 

They pushed their way through the ci-wd around the bar. 
The jazz band sobbed and swayed: *‘They nade a garden for the 
rose—ta da dum—and they called it Dixie Land. They put a 
summer breeze to 

The door swung behind them. 
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The three stopped at Maxim's Sie | 
on the way to Valentine's. “‘I've been a 

in mud for months ,”’ said Mac. “‘Gone from one 

mudhill camp to another; no woman to look at” 


As they waited in Valentine’s drawing room Tom explaine:! 
how perfectly all right she was. 

“She just wanted a lark. She’s bored to death with everyone 
she knows away at the front, poor kid. Don’t act as though you 
thought it queer.” 

Mac said they’d try not to disgrace him. Chadborn was study 
ing some subtly and decoratively carnal Louis Quinze prints that 
Henri had given Valentine in one of his amorous moods. He 
said: 

“You understand women so perfectly, Tom, particularly 
French women. Don't these prints seem a trifle quaint to 
your 

“They're antiques,’ Tom returned indignantly. 

“That of course settles the question.” 

“You make me sick. You'd suspect—the seven virgins.” 

Chadborn waived the charge with ‘‘Such plain girls!” 

Valentine came in. Her gray frock was just decollete enough 
to give it an air of festivity; an aquamarine on a platinum chain 
hung at her throat, she wore another like it in a ring. As a 
setting for her radiant loveliness it was perfect. 

“Have I kept you waiting?” she asked, curling up her sen- 
tence at the end in her British way. ‘I’m so sorry.” 

She shook hands with Tom’s friends. “I am very pleased’ for 
each one. Then: “I’ve asked my friend, Mademoiselle Vaudrin 
She’s such a dear. She doesn’t speak much English; do you 
mind?” 

That was putting it more than mildly. Mademoiselle Vaudrii 
spoke no English whatever. She emerged from Valentine's 
room. 

Maude Vaudrin had been playing leading roles for fifteen vears 
at the Variétés. She was a survival of that almost vanished 
type—the fine figure of a woman. Her triumphs had been archi 
¢>ctural rather than histrionic. Her hair was like a palimpsest; 
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it was resolved into an autumnal ed 2 


: pect 
coloring, dark brown, russet and — 


pale gold meeting indiscriminately 

therein. Her eyelashes, built out 

separately, each one, gave her a curious look of Lulu and 
Leander in the Funny Papers of Tom’s youth. She was an old 
war-horse and a good sort. 

As Valentine presented each of the three Maude took the 
extended hand in hers, covered it with her other hand, murmured 
“Enchantée,” then looking unutterable things, contraltoed a 
“Ca va?” 

When Chadborn saw Maude he settled into that state of in- 
visible grace accorded those whose worst suspicions are realized. 

“How ingenuous dear Thomas is!’’ he said as soon as he could 
get Mac’s ear. 

Tom remembered some of the racier dowagers in his western 
city. He imagined Mile. Vaudrin was a divorcee. 

The restaurant where they went to dine was one to which 
Stevenson used to go, with an amber curtained private room. 
Chadborn ordered the food, Mac the wines; Mac had set himself 
to learn wines in France. 

The dinner began sedately enough with consomme, poached 
eggs afloat in each plate to burst into culinary sunsets as one ate. 
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Maude talked a little to Valentine in French; too fast for 
comprehension. Valentine said, “Oh, shocking!”’ It was a little 
awkward. 

Sole came next, with a sauce which Chadborn insisted must 
have been revealed in a vision; and chablis clear as a bell’s note. 

Finding his conversation ignored, Chadborn started grimacing 
in the mirror opposite where he sat. “My trench expression,” 
he explained. “I’m so busy I have really no time to practice it.” 

Mademoiselle Vaudrin began to avail herself of substitutes 
for the English language. 

“Vous Américain,”’ she enunciated pointing 
at Mac’s chest, “Moi Francaise. Vivent les 
Alliés!”” They clinked glasses. ‘“Vivent les 
Alliés; n’est-ce pas?”’ She shook hands with 
him again, one of her enveloping clasps, looked 
the unutterable things, and said “Ca va?” 
Chadborn interrupted, “How about me? 
Moi Américain aussi.” 

“Mais oui, mais oui.’”’ It 
was his hand she was tak- 
ing and his eyes she was 
searching with her black 
rayed eyes. 

The tournedos came, 
with another sauce and 
Chateau Yquem. The 
hilarity was unequivocal. 

Maude Vaudrin had been 
singing a soldier song in 
LesSaltimbanques for years. 
It popped into her head 
and she began it, “Vas 
Petit Soldat.” 

Chadborn was so moved 
by the martial air that he 
began marching around the 
table. Maude executed the 
manual of arms with a 
carving knife, giving loud 
commands to herself. 

Something she said made 
Chadborn think she 
wanted champagne. He 
ordered it against Mac’s 
protests. 

“We must be American,” 
he said. “I suppose we can’t ex- 
pect you line officers to have any 
of the higher patriotism.” 

When it came they all had to 
clink glasses; Maude sang her 
soldier song again, and got into the 
chorus which began with those 
perennial French words, “C’est 
l’amour!”’ Suddenly she shook down 
her parti-colored mane. Then she 
took Chadborn’s hand and after an 
abnormally long gaze sent forth a 
great contralto “Embrasse-moi.” 

Somehow, Valentine and Tom 
; weren't with the others. Valentine 

was speaking of when she was a 

child, and how ashamed she had 
been of her tilted nose, and always walked with her head down 
to try and hide it. Tom was being very sorry for the dear little 
girl she must have been, very sorry indeed. He told how he’d 
hated his curls and bribed his sister to cut them. Valentine 
said, ‘“They must have been such pretty curls!’’ and Tom felt 
warm at heart that she should think so. 

‘‘Embrasse-moi.”’ Maude bubbled again through marshmallow. 
Chadborn, who had tittered at first, leaned across the table. 
Her kisses were as long as her glances. 

“C’est mignon, ¢a?”’ she asked of Valentine. and it was in vain 
for Valentine to say ‘““Maude! Maude!” 

“Votre main,”’ she demanded. 

Chadborn thrust her his skinny claw, begging her not to be 
animal. . 

What if I should fall in love with her?’ he demanded. ‘It 
would be as terrible as a pure food fanatic’s falling in love with 
Lucretia Borgia!” 

She had already turned to Mac with her ‘‘Embrasse-moi.”’ 

Everything grew mixed. Tomwas (Continued on page 61) 
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the first great conflict 
which produced no 
military leader who 
emerged crowned with laurels and congratulated as victor and 
ready to be acclaimed as something of a superman by his soldiers 
and his countrymen. 

Why the exception? It was not because there were not great 
soldiers in each of the allied nations. Better trained generals 
never led cohorts to battle. The answer is that the far-flung 
battle line from the North Sea to the Mediterranean and trench 
warfare made personal leadership impossible. Soldiers did not 
know their generals. There was no intimate touch. Without 
it the process of hero-making is absent and hero worship is im- 
possible. The very magnitude of the struggle compelled civilian 
leaders to make decisions which had hitherto been made by 
generals on the field. Decisions as to co operation between allied 
nations, most often made upon the advice of military leaders, 
depended more than ever on the mobilization of industries and 
finance as well as men. In these larger movements, necessarily 
dependent upon governmental authority, the civilian leaders 
came to the front and sometimes overshadowed the generals in 
the field in the popular imagination. 

What military men emerged from the struggle with as much 
glory in 1919 as did Wilson and Lloyd George and Orlando and 
Clemenceau? The lamentable failures of civilian legislators in 
the aftermath of war to back up the policies of these men did not 
detract from their primacy. Wilson’s peaceful penetration and 
his Fourteen Points had more to do with the signing of the 
Armistice than anything except the landing of 300,000 men 
monthly in France which insured the needed fresh strength to 
the unconquerable armies of the Allied nations. In fact Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points was the basis upon which the war came to an 
end. It was more than statesmanship. It was masterly military 
strategy, the culmination, so to speak, of his strategy begin- 
ning with the arming of merchant ships before the United States 
entered the war. Upon the occasion of the seventieth anni- 
versary of the birth of the commander-in-chief of the American 
Army and Navy during the World War, it may be fitting to 
touch upon a few of the high lights when he was military strate- 
gist as well as the Voice that made the war a Holy War—‘‘a war 
in which a nation had dedicated itself to righteousness.” 

If a man is known to the world as a college professor, the 
average citizen fixes in his mind that he wears glasses and long 
hair, that he carries his head in the clouds, is absorbed in un- 
workable theories, alright for keeping boys out of mischief for 
a quadrennial, but as for being a practical executive, handling 
fiscal questions, or being a qualified military strategist—why, 
these things are deemed to be incompatible with what is expected 
of a professor. 

In 1912 most of the professional politicians of his party looked 
askance at the candidacy of a professor and predicted govern- 
ment would be up in the clouds with a school teacher in the 
White House. Undoubtedly hundreds of thousands of people in 
the United States voted against Wilson in 1912 because “we 
don’t want any school-teacher government.” They thought 
“school-teacher government”? would be impracticable, weak and 
wanting in robustness and direction. Many people still have an 
idea that a professor puts himself in the rack and puts his um- 
brella to bed. Those who in 1915 or 1916 wanted the United 
States to rush into the war were critical of ‘the Professor” and 
said he’d read Burke and Bagehot, while America’s president was 
so much in the heavejs he was “‘too proud to fight.” 

They little knew the real Wilson. I have never known a man 
who had such contempt and scorn for an unworkable theory as 
Mr. Wilson. He believed a theory was good only if it could be 
translated inte an active agency to do something real: If a gun 
couldn’t shoot, to him it was no gun if it had every other quality 
of a gun. “Yes, I see your idea,”’ he would say to a man who 
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tested it out to see if it will 

work?” And if the proof of 
workability was lacking, Wilson had no time to waste on an\ 
theory or idea or plan. 

From the day the German army entered Belgium, President 
Wilson kept trace of all the army and naval movements of th 
forces at war, all that American military and naval attaches and 
observers could obtain and report and the newspapers could 
print. He read everything from the European front that was 
allowed to come through. He would point out to his official! 
family the good and bad strategy as he saw it, and his studies 
had made him no mean strategist. 

There were two plain courses, as he often pointed out to me 
that should be followed by the British Navy, which he declare: 
showed a strange lack of sound strategy. As the news woul 
come of the increased and increasing sinkings of merchant ships 
by U-boats, he asked me more than once: ‘‘Why don’t the Britis! 
convoy their merchant ships and thus protect them from sub 
marines?’’ Some months later, shortly before the United States 
entered the war, pointing out that their practice of sailing ships 
separately had proved a failure, he asked: “‘Why now, with thci: 
distressing experiences, do they hesitate about adopting the con 
voy system?” And I would point out the reasons presented b 
our naval attaches and by the British. The Admiralty said it 
took too many ships and there was more danger of injury t 
ships sailing cluse together without lights than sailing separatcl) 
I also told him that the captains of British merchant ships ol) 
jected to the convoy, preferring to take their chances on their 
own. He scouted these reasons, which he called “timorous 
excuses,” and when he learned that certain of our able naval! 
officers took the same view, he felt that they had fallen under the 
spell of sticking to the doctrine of extreme prudence that was 
inexplicable to him. 

it was so clear to him that for over a year upon every occasion 
when U-boats were sinking ships, he would recur to it and decry 
the failure to convoy the ships. When the United States entere«! 
the World War, even though a few influential admirals preferred 
the “sailing separately,”’ the United States Navy put the convoy 
system in operation:-and the American naval representatives in 
London took strong grounds in advising the Admiralty to adopt 
the convoy system and pledged American destroyers and cruisers 
to aid in furnishing the force necessary to safe convoy. ‘The 
British came to it only upon condition that the United States 
Navy could furnish ships to help in making it effective. The good 
results justified the policy which Wilson believed in for two years 
before naval statesmen saw its wisdom. 

That proof of Wilson as strategist was but one of several. 
“Why don’t the Allies shut up the hornets in their nests?’’ he 
asked me one day at a Cabinet meeting when Ambassador Page's 
confidential letters of larger sinkings by U-boats than had been 
published was read. Mr. Wilson said the British at the begin- 
ning of the war should have mined the English Channel so no 
submarine could pass through it and that steps should be taken 
to prevent them making their escape and getting into the Atlantic 
Ocean. Within a few days after the United States entered th« 
World War, I reported to President Wilson that the Bureau of 
Ordnance was working on a plan to carry ovt his idea, shut up 
the submarines in their own waters. He was glad and wished 
every support and assistance given to the only practicable and 
effective plan to prevent U-boat sinkings. 

When three months passed by and the British Admiralty had 
declined to permit the laying of mines in the English Channel 
and in the North Sea, holding that it was impracticable, President 
Wilson was so astounded and had such a strong feeling that the) 
were losing the war by a lack of boldness, he sent a wire to 
the naval representative in London, in which he said: ‘From 
the beginning of the war, I have been greatly surprised at th: 
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Mrs. Wilson's favorite portrait of her husband is this painting by Sir William Orpen, distinguished English artist. 
It is now the property of Bernard M. Baruch, who was chairman of the War Industries Board in 1918 and 1919 


failure of the British Admiralty to use Great Britain’s great 
naval superiority in an effective way. In the presence of the 
present submarine emergency they are helpless to the point of 
panic. Every plan we suggest they reject for some reason of 
prudence. In my view this is not a time for prudence but for 
boldness, even at the cost of great losses.’”” He went on to say: 
‘The Admiralty was very slow to adopt the protection of the 
convoy and is not now, I judge, protecting convoys on adequate 
scale within the danger zone, seeming to keep small craft with 
the Grand Fleet. The absence of craft for convoy is even more 
apparent on the French coast than on the English coast dnd in 
the Channel. I do not see how the necessary military supplies 
and supplies of food and fuel oil are to be delivered at British 
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ports in any other way within the next few months than under 
adequate convoy.” 

Even then, the President was alone among civilian heads of 
allied governments in urging the convoy and mine barrage to 
keep submarines outside of the Atlantic Ocean And from 
London came back the news that finally the convoy had been 
adopted and would be carried out if the United States could 
furnish necessary additional ships. This was done and the 
convoy justified President Wilson’s foresighted naval strategy 

However, it required months for the British Admiralty and the 
naval representative in London to learn that President Wilson 
knew more about preventing a U-boat victory than the naval 
leaders of both countries, strange as that may seem. It was just nine 
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The President greeting a visitor aboard the historic old battleship Oregon in Puget Sound, September, 1919, shortly before he 
was stricken ill. Mrs. Wilson, with the arm bouquet, is directly behind him, followed by Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Daniel 


days after the United States entered the World War (April 
15, 1917) that the Bureau of Ordnance submitted to me a 
memorandum urging that we “stop the submarines at their 
source,” and suggesting that mine barriers be laid across the 
North Sea, the Adriatic and the Dardanelles: ‘‘The northern 
barrier,’’ it stated, ‘‘would extend from the mid-eastern coast of 
Scotland to the Norwegian coast, a distance of about 250 miles,” 
and the southern (that is, to close the Straits of Dover) would 
extend “from the southeast coast of England and to a point on 
the French coast near the Belgian frontier, a distance of about 
forty miles.” 

Knowing how thoroughly President Wilson believed that some 
such barrage was essential I took Admiral Earle’s memorandum to 
the White House. He was happy that a practical plan, with 
expert methods, could carry out what he had long felt to be the 
chief essential naval service. The next day, with the President's 
hearty approval, I cabled to the Navy’s representative in London 
asking: “Is it not practicable to blockade German coast effec- 
tively and completely, thus making practically impossible the 
egress and ingress of submarines? The steps attempted or ac- 
complished in this direction are to be reported at once.” Two 
days later the answer came: “To absolutely blockade the 
German and Belgian coast against the entrance of submarines 
has been found to be quite impossible.” 

On May toth, the plans were outlined in detail by the head of 
the Bureau of Ordnance and I cabled the American naval repre 
sentative: ‘‘Much opinion in favor of concerted action by the 
Allies to establish a complete barrier across the North Sea, 
Scotland to Norway, either direct or via Shetlands, to prevent 
the egress of German submarines.” This disappointing answer 
came and President Wilson was irritated by it: ‘‘From all experi- 
ence Admiralty considers project of attempting to close exit to 
North Sea to enemy submarines by the method suggested to be 
quite impracticable. Project has been previously considered and 
abandoned.”’ It could not be done in British waters without 
British consent. That refusal only stimulated the Bureau of 
Ordnance to prove its practicability and made Mr. Wilson im- 
patient at a refusal to co-operate in a great and practical and the 
only adventure that gave promise of victory. He backed the 
Navy and the Ordnance Bureau to the full. 

A little more than a month after his telegram to London, ex- 
pressing his disappointment at the Admiralty’s failure to adopt 
methods to defeat the U-boats, the American fleet was assembled 
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in the York river, near the point where the French fleet in the 
War of the Revolution gave signal aid to the American patriots 
I suggested, in fact requested, that President Wilson go to 
Yorktown and review it, since war was declared. I suggested 
that he go aboard the flagship (Admiral Mayo’s ship, the Penn- 
sylvania) and make a heart to heart talk to all the officers of the 
fleet assembled in York river. He would be glad to do so if his 
visit could be unheralded and no word of his speech should get 
into the press. I agreed to guarantee both, but with some mis- 
givings, because it is almost impossible for a President to change 
his shirt or his mind without being snap-shotted or reported. 
It was a ranged that he should go for a week-end trip on the 
Mayflower down the Chesapeake with his wife. I would go with 
my wife, sailing later, on the Po/phin for an inspection of the 
Navy Yard at Norfolk. A voyage on the Mayflower is the only 
way a President can get away from newspaper men and ‘‘cam 
erians” (why can’t I invent that word’). So he sailed out of 
Washington and all the press printed was that President and 
Mrs. Wilson had gone on a week-end trip on the Mayflower. They 
didn’t even observe my departure. 

It is the only time I recall in eight years that the vigilant 
Washington correspondents were in the dark. They had no 
inkling of the big event and did not hear of it until I gave out, 
with his permission, the President’s most remarkabie speech two 
years after it was delivered. Can you imagine all the alert 
editors printing as real news a two-year old speech by President 
Wilson? It was printed, too, in Europe and it created something 
of a sensation, for it contained criticisms of the British Admir- 
alty’s war policy which nobody else in authority had voiced. 

When the letter appeared, one of the older Washington corre- 
spondents said: “I could have sworn that no such event as 
the review could have been pulled off and no such sensational 
speech made without my having even a hint of it until today 
[nearly two years after its delivery]. How did you manage it?” 

Frankly, life-long journalist as I am, when the promise was 
given to President Wilson that it would not get into the papers, 
I hardly dared to believe it would not be published. But I knew 
if it leaked out, I could appeal to the press not to print it, for 
during the war it was the habit in the War and Navy Depart 
ments to keep reliable newspaper men informed of what was 
going on, relying upon their sense of patriotism in war-time not 
to print what might make friction with the Allies or give infor 
mation to the enemy. They were as jealous of the carrying out 
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From the flying bridge of the Oregon, which made naval history with its voyage around Cape Horn during the Spanish- 
American W ar, the Commander-in-Chief, with his Secretary of the Navy, reviews the Pacific Fleet, gathered in Puget Sound 


of this policy as the officials, and only two or three times did any 
newspaper man print news that embarrassed the administration, 
and with one excertion, these publications were inconsequential. 

Admiral Mayo had all the arrangements perfected for the 
review and the address. The next morning, August 11, the 
Vayflower and the Dolphin sailed up York River, and to the 
salute of guns for the President and half a hundred bands playing 
the national air, the President reviewed the fleet. It was a 
beautiful day and a sight never to be forgotten, with all the 
issembled o‘licers and sailors in white manning the rails, as 
the commander-in-chief reviewed the 
great fighting ships—the embodiment 
of national power. 

It was a fighting speech. His voice 
rang out: ‘“‘We have got to throw tra- 
dition to the wind.” He was talking to 
men with whom tradition was a kind of 
religion. He referred to the fact that 


every time “we have suggested anything 
to the British Admiralty’ the reply had 
come back that virtually amounted to 
this, that “it has never been done that 
way.”’ With fire in his eye Mr. Wilson 
went on: “I felt like saying, ‘Well, 


nothing was ever done so systematically 
as nothing is being done now,’ ” and he 
issued the challenge: “I should like to 
see something unusual happen, some- 
thing that was never done before.”” He 
had gripped his hearers, who were keen 
to win. He went on with his address, 
pleading to men who were pulling at the 
leash: ‘Please leave out of your vocab- 
ulary altogether the word ‘prudent.’ Do 
the thing that is audacious to the utmost 
point ef risk and daring, because that is 
exactly the thing the other side does not 


understand, and you will win by the ‘ 
audacity of method when you cannot win 
by circumspection and prudence.” He ‘% 


expressed the utmost confidence in them, 
closing his fighting talk with these 
challenging words: “I do expect things to 
happen when we begin. If they do not 
America will have changed its course; the 
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The scholar before he went into politics: 
Woodrow Wilson in 1898 as a Princeton 
professor 


American Army and Navy will have changed their character.” 


If called on to appraise the Wilson legislation which, to quote 
Von Tirpitz, landed ‘“‘these hordes of American troops on the con- 
tinent, which turned the balance against us |Germans] on the 
Western front in 1918,’’ I would unhesitatingly give the first 
place to obtaining the authority for the Selective Draft. When 
the war was at a critical stage, after the March drive, 
Lloyd George said the result was “a race between Wilson 
and Hindenburg’’—that is, the Germans would win unless 
Wilson could land enough soldiers in France to give the 
Allies the preponderance before Hin 
denburg was able to deal the ex- 
pected crashing blow that would have 
defeated the Allies or forced a humiliating 


and costly and temporary treaty of 
peace. Any peace not conclusive would 
have been short-lived, for Germany’s 


avid love of conquest could be satisfied 
only with complete domination of Eu- 
rope, with England and its colonies at its 
mercy. 

The Germans believed that when free 
to leave the eastern front thev would 
win victory before America had time to 
come in. Maximilian Harden says the 
German commander “‘failed to conceive 
a proper estimate of America as a factor.” 
Hindenburg has left no question as to 
what Germany thought of the United 
States at that time in these words: 
“Would she appear in time to snatch the 
victor’s laurels from our brows? That 
and that only was the decisive question. 
I believed I could answer in the nega 
tive.” And there, as in many other in 
stances, German psychology was all 
wrong in estimating America’s initiative, 
quickness and fighting quality. 

If Wilson had waited till the moment 
of peril to prepare for the race, Hinden 
burg would have won. The day he won 
the race was the day, shortly after war 
was declared by Congress, when, throw 
ing the whole weight of his great power 
into the scale, (Continued on page 86) 
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LAUZAT isa villagein Au- 
vergne, conspicuous for 
nothing except its contri- 
bution of cannon fodder 
to the Great War. Of the thirty- 
two men who joined the colors dur- 
ing the four years of combat, but 
one returned to Plauzat and he had 
both legs amputated below the 
knees. This legless one was Marcel 
Villmont, whose father, too old for 
military service, was the local 
manufacturer of sabots. When 
one has lost one’s legs and is unable 
to afford the luxury of expensive 
cork legs, one has few choices 
of occupation—pathetically few, 
indeed, in Plauzat 
where occupations 
are limited— 
so Marcel, the boy 
with the old man’s 
face, sat on the floor 
in his father’s shop 
and fashioned blocks 
of hardwood into 
wooden shoes. 

No man attains 
the full measure of 
hero worship while 
still living, and in 
Plauzat where every 
family had lost aman 
there had gradually developed 
a feeling that, in contributing 
his legs instead of his life to 
La Patrie, Marcel Villmont had, 
in a way of speaking, short- 
changed posterity. The villag- 
ers referred to him as a lucky 
fellow. Marcel Villmont, however, did not agree with them. 
Better a quick, violent death in battle than a long lingering, 
lonely one in Plauzat, he told Mile. Laurette Consigny, and 
Mlle. Consigny, whose brother slept in the Trench of the Bay- 
onets at Verdun, agreed with him. 

“T had dreams once of leaving Plauzat,’’ the cripple told her 
one day, as he carved and scraped and tried to forget that the 
hand of the Lord had touched him. ‘Before the war Plauzat 
was all I knew. I had never been further than twenty kilometers 
from this shop, so I was content. But after I joined the colors 
I saw Plauzat in a different light. I have been in the large towns, 
I have fraternized with the men of other nations, in particular 
an American who enlisted in my company. He told me of his 
country and bred in my heart a wild desire to emigrate to Amer- 
ica when the war should end. There, Mlle. Consigny, I expected 
to grow rich, but now—”’ 

“IT understand perfectly,’ Mlle. Consigny answered. ‘‘Noth- 
ing ever happens in Plauzat. Here life ticks along like a grand- 
father’s clock. From 1870 until 1914 there was no local excite- 
ment in Plauzat. For twelve centuries these stone walls of 
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There was singing 
and dancing in the 
streets and Mon- 
sieur le Sergent 
Beel Brandon 
played the banjo 
and sang 


Plauzat have gazed upon nothing new.”’ She clenched her hands 
in passionate protest. ‘Ah, how I hate it, Marcel,” she cried. 
“It was cruel of God to create me with an imagination, to cause 
me to be born into a social class that has retained only the 
memory of its so-called superior breeding without the money 
to support its position. Like you, my poor legless one, I am 
condemned to death in life.”’ 

He nodded. God had equipped Marcel Villmont with far more 
imagination than the average French peasant—sufficient, at 
least, to give him the gift of understanding, and from the bottom 
of his heart he pitied Mlle. Consigny. She was the last of her 
line, an ancient royalist family; the title of marquis had died 
with her brother. It had for the past hundred years been an 
impoverished family, but had lost none of its ancient pride of 
lineage; when the philloxera appeared on the grape vines that 
grew on its broad acres, Laurette’s father had lacked sufficient 
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funds to destroy his vines and replace them with resistant roots, 
wherefore the vineyards that had supported the Consignys for 
enturies dwindled to decay. Piece by piece the estate had been 
sold or foreclosed on mortgage, until nothing now remained save 
some fifty hectares of land surrounding the tumbling pile that 
was the Chateau Consigny, and here Laurette dwelt alone, with 
the exception of one servant who performed the offices of cook, 
housemaid and companion. Her sole revenue was derived from 
the rental of the land that still remained to her, and the interest 
from some bonds of the Suez Canal left her by her brother. 
With the strictest economy she managed to achieve a shabbily 
genteel existence. 

From the French viewpoint her future was a sorry one. Even 
had she possessed parents to arrange a suitable marriage for her, 
the situation was still hopeless, since it was well known that she 
ould bring no dowry to her husband. Beautiful she was, charm- 
ng, kind and gentle, and educated in the convent at Clermont- 
Ferrand, and under ordinary conditions she might have hoped 
that some eligible young man of her own social stratum would 
vaive the dowry and propose marriage for love. But the war 
had destroyed that negligible chance and now, chained by her 
poverty to this quiet backwater of life, she was doomed to 
spinsterhood, loneliness and heart-ache. She was twenty years 
ld now—already an old maid! With the exception of Marcel 
Villmont, whose pitiable condition had excited her sympathy 
and comradeship, she had not spoken to a young man in three 
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years; for she had not 
been outside the village in 
that period and all of the 
young men she had ever 
known were dead, wounded 
or still at the front. 

The crippled cobbler 
thought: “How proud 
these Consignys used to 
be! Truly, the roots of 
democracy must reach 
down through misery to 
attain a healthy growth.” 

“How many pairs of 
sabots must you make,” 
Mile. Consigny queried, 
her mind still on the mu- 
tually helpless, hopeless 
state that had drawn her, 
an aristocrat, to friendliness 
with this peasant boy, “‘be- 
fore you will have been 
enabled to save sufficient 
to purchase two fine cork 
legs and walk instead of 
crawl?” 

The hopelessness of the 
ages was in the peasant 
lad’s face. “I shall always crawl, Mademoiselle,’ he answered. 

“But you can never again be quite so lonely as you used to 
be, Marcel,” the girl assured him. “You saw a year of service 
before you lost your legs and you will remember.” 

“Tt was horrible. I would forget it,” he interrupted. 

“You will forget the horrible things,” the girl admonished 
him, with that gift of instinctive insight into human nature 
which the man would always lack. “All war is an emotional 
adventure, and as the years pass they will tint the horrors with 
the colors of romance. You will live in your memories, you 
will always have your dreams. Old comrades, old, half-forgotten 
deeds of gallantry, of self-sacrifice, will be remembered. You 
will belong to an association of veterans and with other veterans 
you will fight again the old fights, thrill again to the old triumphs 
when you meet your comrades.” 

“T have seen the crippled veterans at the Hotel des Invalides,” 
he replied pointedly. “I donot envy them. Hark! I hear music, 
Mademoiselle.” 

Borne on the cold, crisp December air there came to them 
from afar the faint strains of a band playing a march. “A 
military band,” said the cobbler, and added after a moment, 
“an American band. I know that march they play. My Ameri- 
can comrade used to whistle it,” and he hummed “The Stars And 
Stripes Forever’? and waved his wood chisel to keep time. 

“They will be billeted in Plauzat,’’ Mile. Consigny cried ex- 
citedly. “It is late afternoon. They must have left the troop 
train at St. Martre de Vere and are marching to Plauzat or 
Champeaux. It is eight kilometers to Champeaux and they will 
not march that tonight. Clermont-Ferrand is the new training 
area for the artillery and the American regiments are to be billeted 
in the villages of the surrounding country.” 

“The music continues, but fainter,” the ex-poilu commented. 
“The regiment is breaking up at the cross-roads yonder. Head- 
quarters and the band and, perhaps, one battalion will go to 
Coude or Authezat. Please the good God one battalion comes 
to Plauzat to stir things up. They are gay fellows, these Ameri 
cans. Every one of them is a devil, so I have heard, but good, 
friendly devils. They spend like fools.” 

“T too have heard that the Americans are all rich and great 
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The crippled cobbler looked at her, the last of an ancient line, doomed to sinsterhood, loneliness and heartache 


spendthrifts,”’ the gir: said. in a voice ‘hat vas touched with awe. 

“Their government ps s- Yankee soldiers fabulous wages,”’ 
Marcel Villmont declared. “I have been assured that the pay 
of the highest non-commissioned officer of a field battery—his 
rank is that of premier sergeant and corresponds to our maréchal 
des logis —is three hundred francs a month and that of the pri 
vate soldicrs a hundred and ninety frencs. They buv liquor 
with it and gamble. Once from the hospital window in Poictiers | 
saw three of them rolling two dice on the sidewalk and the single 
bets ran as high as a hundred francs. I thought them mad men 
As they say themselves, ‘nobody in the house, but quite filled 
with pepper, I assure mademoiselle.”’ 

“They are untried troops,” the girl declared, with an instinct 
of aversion to strangers. 

‘‘Many Americans enlisted in our army, Mademoiselle. They 
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fight like devils and always make jokes when other men would 
weep.”’ He reached for his old, faded, horizon-blue army tuni 
and struggled into it. On the left breast dangled the Croix de 
Guerre with palms and the Medaille Militaire. He stuck his 
two-cornered cap jauntily on head and, with his hands o1 
the floor he raised his body and in a series of frog-like advances 
scrambled out onto the narrow sidewalk that flanked the Rue d« 
Commerce. The martial music had ceased, but Marcel laid his 
ear to the ground and listened. 

‘They come,” heannounced. “I hear the tread of marching men 

Presently, around a bend in the narrow winding street appeare: 
the head of a khaki-clad column in full pack, marching at rout: 
step. singing in unison a lilting anthem more popular than proper 
When the head of the column was some twenty feet from Marcel 
Villmont and Mademoiselle Consigny the commanding officer 
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brought his command to attention; the men caught step and 
closed up promptly to the proper interval between files, rifles 
sloped at the proper angle. A command rang out, “Eyes right!” 
and heads and eyes were turned sharply to the right as the men 
came abreast of the pair. 

“They are good fellows,” Marcel Villmont assured Mlle. 
Consigny in a choking voice. ‘They salute a retired comrade,”’ 
ind his grimy hand flew, palm outward, to his cap, returning the 
grave salutation, in kind, of the commanding oflicer, who im- 
mediately gave the command to halt. The rifles dropped lightly 
to the ground, but before the men could be put at ease a strange 
thing happened. 

“Beel,”’ shrieked Marcel Villmont, “mon vieux camarade, 
Beel!”” In a series of grotesque hops the cripple was out in the 
middle of the Rue de Commerce, his arms up-raised appealingly 
to the first sergeant. 

“Well, if it isn’t my little old Frog buddy,” the top yelled, 
forgetful of the fact that he was at attention. ‘And all in, down 
id out. Why, I thought he was pushing up the daisies 
ind then he broke into French, stooped, picked the cripple up 
n his great arms and did something truly French. He kissed 
Marcel Villmont, and Marcel put his thin arms around the great 
Yankee neck and wept childishly. 

‘Rest!” the captain commanded. “Sergeant Brandon, you 
may fall out and visit with your French friend.”’ 

Sergeant Brandon carried Marcel across his shoulder, as one 
carries a child, to the bench outside the cobbler’s shop, sat him 
down carefully and dropped to the bench alongside of him. 
Marcel Villment clung to the sergeant’s hand and exploded in 
conversation as only a Frenchman can under the spell of a great 
emotion. 

“That must be one of the Frogs the top used to tell us about 
soldiecring with in the French army,” a private remarked. 
“Say, lookit that dame, will yuh? Wouldn’t she knock a 
man's eye out?” 

“You've said somethin’,” another private remarked. 

“See that you don’t make the mistake of trying to flirt 
with that young lady,” the 
captain warned them both. 
“She's not a peasant girl. A 
fool could see she’s the Lady 
of this village.” 

On the cobbler’s bench the 
conversation in French con- 
tinued for five minutes, then 
the captain spoke. 

“Sergeant Brandon, I think 
we'd better be getting the men 
billeted and fed before dark. 
I don’t see any town major 
to meet us here and show us 
our billets, so I suppose here 
we have another evidence of a 
man with a soft berth unable 
to attend to business. We'll 
have to dig up His Nibs, the 
mayor, and get busy.” 

“Yes, sir,” the first sergeant 
replied and stood up. ‘While 
I was in the French service 
this little chap and I went 
through a few stormy passages 
together, sir. This is_ his 
village.” He spoke again to 
Villmont, who immediately 
iddressed Mlle. Consigny. The 
girl walked over to the two 
men and Villmont introduced 
her to the American as his 
friend and former comrade— 

iv, his comrade still—Mon- 
sieur Beel Brandon, adding 
tt at Beel was a contraction of = **J Joye you,"” |e 
William. ; — said huskily. 

At this hour,” Villmont ‘<1? exe T'ee wet 


explained to Bill Brandon, ” 
his excellency the mayor is altogether out of luck 
quite drunk and useless. All 
s liie as sober as any Frenchman, he has been drunk each 
ight since his last son was killed. Owing to the loss of my legs 
[ am unable to help vou find billets and Mademoiselle Consigny 
is the only person in Plauzat capable of directing you intelligently. 
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Mademoiselle, will you be so kind as to aid our American com 
rades to find billets?” 

“With much pleasure,”’ the girl replied, with a shy appraisal 
of Sergeant Bill Brandon. ‘How tall he is,” she thought. ‘“These 
Yankees are strapping fellows, truly. He is very soldierly and 
his red head and brown eyes are charming. He is not very 
handsome, but his smile is very whimsical. Yes, he is full of 
pepper, as Marcel says. This man would be abashed at nothing 
and it is evident that his captain thinks highly of him. I think I 
shall like this American.” Aloud she said: “If you will be good 
enough to follow me, Sergeant—” and started up the Rue de 
Commerce. 

“The mayor's soused, sir,’ Bill Brandon reported to his 
captain, ‘“‘so this young lady is going to take me around the 
billets. I'll be back in half an hour, sir.” 

The captain nodded, ordered the men to unswing packs and 
sit down on them for a rest, while Brandon followed Laurette 
Consigny up the street to interview householders. There were 
many vacant houses in Plauzat and in each house Brandon 
arranged to billet the number of men it would contain. On the 
door of the billets he wrote in chalk the name of the corporal or 
sergeant, with his squad or section, to be billeted there. 

‘Now, Mlle. Consigny,’’ he announced when billets for the 
men had been found, ‘‘we must have billets for the officers. Per 
haps mademoiselle could accommodate some of them at her own 
house. Our government pays a franc a day rental and a soldier 
will care for the rooms.” 

“T can accommodate none of them, Monsieur Brandon. I 
dwell alone.” 

“T understand perfectly. By the way, where do you dwell?” 

The girl pointed to the crumbling chateau set in a grove of 
trees behind a high wall. ‘The carriage house just inside the 
gate yonder might be of use to you as a head- 
quarters office,”’ she suggested. 

“Let’s look at it.”” Brandon found a carriage 
house quite empty of carriages, with a vacant 
harness room adjoining. “I'll use the carriage 
room for my orderly office,” he informed the 
girl. “I'll have a stove set up here and run 

the stove pipe out that broken 
window pane. I'll use the 
harness room for my sleeping 
quarters. Here is a table I'll 
use for a desk, and I suppose 
I can rent a few chairs.” He 
gazed out across the ruined 
little park to the field beyond, 
to the ancient, moss-grown 
chateau and thought of this 
girl living here alone. “I 
shall see to it, Mademoiselle, 
that your privacy remains un- 
disturbed,” he said gravely. 
“We will try to be as little of 
a nuisance as possible.”’ 

She thanked him and dis- 
appeared into the chateau, but 
from the shelter of a curtain 
she watched his business-like 
movement when, the men 
having been distributed among 
the billets, two soldiers arrived 
with typewriters and field desk 
and proceeded to make the 

carriage house habitable. She 
liked his air of command. To her 
lonely soul he seemed a heroic 
figure, standing quietly by, giving 
directions after the manner of one 
who knows what he wants and 
will have nothing else. 

“He kissed our poor little 
Marcel,” she told herself, ‘‘and 
it must be that the kiss between 
men is alien to these Americans, 
for I noticed a snicker run 
down the line of men who saw 
him do it. But he cared not. It 
must be that he has acquired 
some of our Gan... ways while serving in our army. Those 
Americans are a vcry peculiar people. But this is a brave man 
and tender, and his clean-shaved face (Continued on page 73) 
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The Lively 


COMMUNISTS. 


EFORE the Armistice, the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki were so busy with 
immediate problems that they 


By Will Irwin 


ferment. I have no space to recite in detail 
the story of this venture. It is enough t: 
say that it failed. 


had no leisure to found or to consolidate their foreign Germany. She was hungry. She seemed to face a black and 


policy. Not until 1919, while the other European nations were 


squabbling toward the Treaty of Versailles, 


around to that. She had nailed to her masthead the principles that, just as in 
of Karl Marx, had swallowed his doctrines whole. 
Humanity, to him and 
his orthodox followers, was divided into two classes, the pro sioners of the 
letariat and the bourgeoisic, meaning the manual workers and 


did not recognize national boundaries. 


desperate future. 


Just as in Russia, her monarchy had beer 
did Russia get overthrown by a set of moderate Socialists; it seemed likel; 
Russia, the extremists might succeed t 
And Marx power. Perhaps the tide really turned when in March, 19: 
Herbert Hoover banged the table before the food commis 
Allies and demanded that Germany be pro 
visioned—for their own safety if for no finer motive. Bb) 


other people. In logic, Bolshevik Russia could not the end of 1920 the Communists, only a small but 


do otherwise than try for a world-wide social revolution. 

The small ring of Communists already in control of 
Russia had certain motives to be illogical in this 
crisis. They wanted recognition from the bourgeois 
governments of Europe and America. And they must 
have known that they might never gain this recogni- 
tion so long as they were fomenting, in the countries 


whose friendship they asked, an internal 
revolution. 

However, there were strong arguments 
for an aggressive policy. Now, as the 
Western European countries staggered 
out of the war, was the time, if ever, to 
strike. Much of Europe was hungry; 
nen skilled in arms, inured to fighting, 
were streaming from factory to factory 
looking in vain for work—and industrial 
distress is the breeding ground of revolu- 
tion. Again, the Allied governments 
were in spirit if not in fact at war with 
Red Russia. France was financing 
Poland, organi ing the Polish army. 
France and Great Britain had furnished 
arms and money to those ill-fated 
royalist expeditions of Wrangel, Kolchak 
and Denekin which were beginning to 
peck at the borders of the Soviet state. 
A diversion, in the shape of popular up- 
risings throughout Western Europe, 
would help greatly to check that general 
war against Russia which then seemed 
always a possibility. Finally, a dictator or 
a set of dictators must always feed the boys 
strong meat—as witness the case of Mussolini. 
The Communist groups of Russia, non-com- 
missioned officers in the army of revolution, had 
been lashed up by success to a white heat of 
fanaticism. A militant Christian sect which re- 
pudiated its missionary program and declared 
that salvation is for America alone would lose 
following. By the same token, Lenin, Trotsky 
and the rest of the central group saw that they 
could not deny the boys their world rev aie. 

So Red Moscow founded the Third Inter- 
national, which, under a directorate chosen 
from all the natiots of the world, was to spring 
the universal Communist state. At once, 
Socialist parties and factions all over Europe 
divided into the sheep and the goats; or, as the 
conservative might say, the angoras and the 
back-yard nannies. The moderates, who did 
not believe in the whole Marxian program or in 
revolution as a means of getting control, stayed 
with the mild Second International. The ex- 
tremists—henceforth to be called Communists 
—joined with the Third International and 
prepared to start the Social Revolution. 

During 1919 and part of 1920, their attempts 
to raise up the working classes kept Europe in 
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John L. Lewis, head of the United 


Mine Workers of America, who 

ordered a Communist delegate ex- 

pelled from a miners’ convention 

last winter. The union backed up 
Lewis in his action 


noisy faction in Western Europe, were merely building 
for the future. 

episode of these times may illustrate how 
frightened established governments were in 1918 a1 

, 1919, and how secure they felt by 1920. Shortly after 
<an the Armistice, the Spartacists—then the Germar 
branch of the Communists—rose in arms and tried t 


imitate their Russian brethren. The new 
German government fought them with all 
its military force. Noske, Republican min 
ister of war, herded his Spartacist captives 
into jail yards and turned machine guns on 
them until they ceased to struggle. In 
1920, during the disturbances which fol- 
lowed Kapp’s attempt to bring back the 
Kaiser, the Communists of the Ruhr 
valley rose in rebellion and attacked the 
Reichswehr—the government troops. | 
reported that “war,” slipping back and 
forth between the Reichswehr forces and 
the embattled miners. I could not under 
stand at the time why the government did 
not give more support to its own troops. 
I have been enlightened since. The Reichs 
wehr were royalists at heart. The Ebert 
government, doing its best in the face of 
extreme reaction on one side and extreme 
radicalism on the other to found and main 
tain a republic, dreaded them much more 
than it did the Communists. So little, in 
deed, did it fear Communism that it could 
afford to pull the radical element in and 
out like an accordion. 

Now to bring the matter home: 

The Third International of course em- 
braced America in its plans. There is evi- 
dence that the astute Lenin, genius of 
modern Communism, saw us at first in 
proper perspective. ‘America would 
the last to go Its prosperity had 
deadened the souls of the working class.” 
Yet the Bolshevik leaders seem on second 
thought to have grasped at an illusion. 
Concerning that change of mind I have 
heard a story which fits so well into sub 
sequent events that I am inclined to be- 
lieve it. Moscow sent agents across the 
Atlantic to spy out the land. These men 
did not know America; they talked only 
with Revolutionists; and they had to make 
a good story in order to keep their jobs 
They reported that the United States, for 
all its solid capitalist front, was rotten in- 
side—ripe for the Social Revolution. Also, 
certain extreme American revolutionaries 
like Big Bill Haywood had filtered into 
Russia. They saw things through a red 
haze; and Haywood was always a giddy 
optimist. The Third International felt 
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The Communist idea of civilization everywhere but in Russia. This poster, widely distributed in 
America, is an adaptation of Marx's pyramid of society. The original is a vividly colored production, 
with red predominating 


that it stood at least a sporting chance. And one argument of 

ese American extremists had in it a shade of reason. Before 
he war, the Socialist party had risen steadily in power and 

fluence. At the national election of 1912, it had cast nearly 
. million votes. It had sustained during the war an assault which 
radicals in general considered persecution. Its newspapers had 
een denied mailing privileges. Many of its leaders were serving 
rison sentences for opposing the draft—notably Eugene V. 
Debs, its perpetual candidate for President. Therefore the 
\merican Socialists should be disgruntled, inclined toward 


extreme measures. To capture a party with a million votes 
that would be a beautiful start. 


Into the Socialist convention of 1919 swept the Communists, 
wr the greater part men of foreign birth. Victor Berger, long a 
Socialist member of Congress, was out on bail pending settle- 
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ment of his appeal against a sentence of twenty years. Morris 
Hillquit, the scholar of the movement in America, had escaped 
proset ution altogether. They remained consistent moderat« 
Socialists. Shoulder to shoulder they fought the extremists 
and they won. The Socialists as a party repudiated Moscov 
endorsed purely political methods, afiirmed loyalty to the Second 
International. The Communist leaders resigned and storme«! 
out of the convention breathing revolution. The party retorte:| 
by expunging from its membership all known Commu 
nists, to the number of 45,000. Perhaps 5,000 had already 
drifted away. So about 50,000 committed zealots started the 
Communist movement in America, and proceeded to fan up the 
Social Revolution. 

How many of these were even naturalized citizens, it is im- 
possible to say. Probably the native-born and naturalized were 
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in the great minority. The characteristic Communist was an 
immigrant who brought to America the opinions in which he had 
been nourished. The “intellectuals,” for the greater part, re 
mained with the old party. There were some exceptions. John 
Reed, one of the most brilliant among the younger American 
authors, embraced Moscow heart and soul. During a typhus 
epidemic in southern Russia, he died for his cause. Max East 
man, poet, and until the war editor of that clever radical maga 
zine The Masses, went te Russia and became Trotsky’s biogra 
pher. Robert Miner, painter and cartoonist, is drawing for the 
Communist organ in Chicago. But as the party swung into 
action, the typical American Communist belonged to the working 
class. 

Two years of confusion followed. The hard times of 1920 
struck. Industrial depression, which breeds discontent, is the 
radical’s opportunity. Night and day, the 50,000 dissenters of the 
1919 convention preached revolu- 





The Communist propaganda in that period did not answ: 
the eternal American question. And the news from Russi 
seemed to indicate that Communism was not working. We rea: 


of cities reduced to vast slums, of factories and systems rusting 
and paralyzed, of imprisonments and wholesale executions fo: 


opinion’s sake. The Russian famine, while not the fault of th 
Bolshevik government alone, did the cause no good in Ameri 
[he Communists retorted that all this was an inevitable stag: 
in a great social change, the confusion incident to tearing dow 
and rebuilding—that the new heaven of justice and univers 
prosperity would come in time. The American mind remain 
skeptical. The American “bourgeoisie,” unduly alarmed per 
haps, bombarded American labor with counter-propaganda fro1 
popular magazine, newspaper, platform and pulpit. Publicit 
agents for special and conservative causes saw here an opening 
they tagged the liberal cause which they were opposing with thi 
label ‘‘Bolshevism’’ an 





tion. The first object was to ‘‘rouse 


joined in the hunt. Th 





the working class’; gather such 
numbers as to make possible the 
revolution. American Socialists 
call this the “romantic period” of 
Communism. The members met 
and plotted secretly, addressed 
each other by code numbers, 





dreamed of battles behind barri- 
cades—did everything, in short, as ee 
their forerunners did in old Czarist 

Russia. 


Then as now they took direction 
of strategy from Moscow. And 
the Moscow propagandists, like the 
German propagandists of the war, 
made the cardinal mistake of mis- 
understanding the Yankee mind. 
An American getting his bearings 
in eastern Europe is always amazed 
to see how far people over there 
will go on an abstract philosophical 
theory. Perhaps I can best il- 
lustrate the difference between 
them and us by telling about my 
valued Russian friend Alexis. He 
was a revolutionary who had been 
sentenced to Siberia for the crime 
of teaching the working class to 
read and write, and thence he had 
escaped to London. He could not 
go home without renewing 
his exile. And yet he served 
as war correspondent with 









































seemed rather to like 
this; it advertised then 
gave them _ importanc 
Nevertheless, it had th 
effect at which it aimed 
Within two years or so, th 
dullest could see that Con 
munist propaganda had 
bounced from the head of 
the native-born American 
like a rubber ball from 
stone wall. Among the 
foreign born it had som 
effect, but not much. The: 
we restricted immigratior 
And the new law operated i 
such manner as greatly to 
reduce the influx from com 
munistically inclined coun 
tries. After 1920, member 
ship probably declined. In 
1922 the movement tool 
political form in the found: 
tion of the Workers’ part: 
henceforth the central or 
ganization of the Commu 
nist faction in America. This 
had its initial test of strength 
in the national election of 
1924. And it polled in all 
the United States onl 
36,000 votes. 














Leaders were emerging 





the British army for one of 
the most conservative Petro- 













C. E. Ruthenberg, head of all that is left of CE 


now; like Ben Gitlow and 


gad newpaper! That at ts Americon Commits. Aitoagh siee— Sydy, Ratan 
as a deliciously Workers’ party polled 36,000 votes in the party, and William Z. Foster 
typical Russian national election of 1924, Moscow regards who renounced Syndicalism 
situation. only 5,000 as ‘“‘dependable.’’ Below: John after the steel strike of 101 

I made with ; Reed, Harvard graduate and ‘‘one of the Ruthenberg and Foster sat 
Alexis a tour of en most brilliant among the younger American as American delegates on 
the front. Just a= authors,” whobecame a convert toCommunism. the directory of the Third 
when I wanted a He died some time ago of typhus in southern International. There fol 






to sleep, he 
would load him- 
self up with tea, 
sit on the foot 
of my bunk, and 
in his big, reso- 
nant Slavic 
voice talk po- 
litical _philoso- 
phy until 
bounced. One 
night he out- 
lined to me the 
Society of the 
Future as he beheld it. It made a perfectly alluring picture. 

“That’s all right, Alexis,”’ I said, *‘but will it work?” 

Alexis pretended to tear his hair. 

“Work!” he boomed. ‘Oh, you western child! You American 
infant! Always asking if it will work! What does that matter 
so long as it is philosophically sound?” 
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lowed between these two 
men seme obscure difference 
in policy which amounte 
in the end to a struggle for leadership 
Ruthenberg won, became accredited chief of 
the American Communists. In this matter, as 
generally in all important matters of poli 
Moscow made the decision. Foster visited 
Russia to get judgment reversed, and failed 
But in the course of this controversy, th 
Third International listened to the counsels 
of common sense. Only 36,000 adult Ameri 
cans cared enough about Communism to vot« 
for it. ‘Probably,’ wailed Zenovieff, head of 
the Third International, “there are fewer than 5,000 Communists 
in America upon whom we can really depend.’’ The chance oi 
an immediate social revolution in the United States was not 
merely remote; it did not exist. Even preaching social revolu 
tion had become dangerous and bad policy; many of the States 
had passed laws forbidding expression of such a thought. For 
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The serious uprising of the communistic Spartacists in Ger- 
many in 1919 centered largely in Berlin, where the above view 
of the government's defense activjties was taken. Below: 
A Communist arrested by German soldiers in 1920 during 


the uprising in the Rubr. The government, fearing a 

counter-uprising by the army, which was devoted to 

the old imperial cause, did not give the troops very 
enthusiastic support 


alleged violation of that law, the secret service and the local police 
had raided the party convention of 1922 at Bridgman, Michigan, 
arrested the leading spirits, including Ruthenberg, secured in- 
dictments against them. The immigration law had begun to 
change the character of that element to which Communism most 


appeals. Henceforth America was going to be much more 
American. Until they got at the American mind, the cause was 
hopeless. To expect to capture our working class even in one 


whole generation would be foolishly optimistic. Probably it 
would take at least two generations. 

Those leaders at Moscow are far from fools. They started off 
on the wrong foot, but when they faced the facts they had the 
brains to profit by their mistakes. Early in 1925 they laid out in 
detail a new policy to fit the situation. This the Workers’ Party 
put into full application during the following summer. 

In the first place, the party came out into the open; abandoned 
the old romantic method. In the second place, it dropped all 
talk, and for the present all idea, of the armed Social revolution. 
“That is looking too far ahead,” said one of the leaders to me. 
“We can’t foretell the future, of course. There will be surprises. 
The Communist commonwealth might come in the United States 
by political methods. The Workers’ Party might elect a majority 
of Congress, for example. But that’s unlikely. History shows 
that when a movement like this nears fruition, the forces of 
liberation find it necessary to take up arms. The capitalist 
classes of the United States are so well organized that the revolu- 
tion will probably be violent. When it is won, the very habit of 
organization which the industrial barons have installed here will 
make the period of recovery much shorter than elsewhere. All 
this is speculation,”’ he added. “‘There’s twenty or thirty years of 
detail work ahead of us before we need begin thinking of the 
next stage.” 

In the third place, the party reorganized on a new plan. While 
its discipline had been very strict, its machinery, up to 1925, 
seemed rather loose. There had been “locals” in the various 
foreign settlements. There were among the foreign population 
a few free-lance labor unions which called themselves Communist. 
However, most members of the party were scattered over the 
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country without any grouping except under the central office. 

At once, the directing powers of American Communism dis- 
banded the foreign groups. ‘The movement must be American 
ized”; henceforth national headquarters sanctioned no meeting 
in any language but English. 

The basis of the new organization was the “factory nucleus,”’ 
an idea borrowed from the soviet system. That is, the Com 
munists in any industrial establishment—the Ford factory, say, 
the Packard company, or the mills of the United States Steel 
Corporation—formed themselves, under direction of the central 
office at Chicago, into tight little groups. Where only two or 
three members could be found in one factory or business, they 
figured under the new Communist organization as “fractions.”’ 
Nucleus or fraction, the policy was the same. 

Under direction of the Chicago office these little organizations 
were to serve as centers for propaganda and judiciously to disturb 
existing conditions. Nuclei were laid down at other points, 
especially among the unions of the conservative American Federa- 
tion of Labor. According to the new rules, a Communist may, 
if it serves his purpose, keep his principles and his party member 
ship a secret. Such policy is usually necessary to a nucleus or 
fraction planted in the A. F. of L. That organization—which 1s 
of course the dominating force with (Continued on pege 80) 
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or God and country, we associate ourselves together r for the : following purposes: Qo uphold and defend the Constitution 

of | the United States of America; to maintain law and order: to » foster and, perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; 

to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 
munity, stateand. nation; to combat the auto of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of? might ; to promote 
peace and good will on earth ; to safeguard yes ako it to (raw? d the principles of justice, freedom and democracy ; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutua helpfulness — Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion. 
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Christmas Card 


HIS season of the year is like a fine-looking 

meal spread before a famished man. His 
mouth waters at the sight of dishes heaped and 
steaming. He seizes knife and fork and falls to, 
only to make a painful discovery. The steak has 
been broiled in axle grease, the cake is flavored with 
vinegar and there is salt in the coffee. One may fend 
off starvation on such a diet, but there is no pleasure 
in it. 

This is the season of peace on earth and good will 
toward men. We have peace. The world is more 
peaceful than it has been at any Yuletide in fourteen 
years. But on the count of good will there is much 
to be desired. And good will is to peace as the 
seasoning is to the meat, the flavor to the cake, the 
sugar to the coffee. 

This lack of good will is particularly the lot of us 
Americans. Within recent weeks Germany entered 
the League of Nations. French statesmen and Ger- 
man statesmen have spoken from the same tribunal 
and said nice things of one another. A German lan- 
guage newspaper has reappeared in Paris and the 
French are thinning out their troops on the Rhine. 
That makes for a good Christmas and a good Christ- 
mas spirit. America rejoices. We are glad that 
others, far hungrier than we, can sit down to a 
Christmas feast where the steak is all right, the 
cake tastes fine and the coffee is good to the last 
drop. Europe and other quarters of the world have 
waited longer than we have for the return of peace 
and good will. If it is a question of distributing 
these blessings in their order, of serving first those 
in most need, it is right that other peoples should 
come ahead of us. 

This philosophy may comfort the spirit, but there 
are better means of disguising to the palate the 
unpleasant taste of axle grease and vinegar. In vain 
would we remonstrate that such a fate is unde- 
served. The war was undeserved. 

In 1917 America went to war avowing as lofty 
purposes as ever led a people to battle. We went 
to support a cause which seemed right then—and 
time, which has performed some miracles in ten years, 
has not changed that in our view. In every field of 
endeavor we did more than was anticipated of us. 
We exceeded every expectation. In no particular 
did we, or have we, abandoned a single scruple which 
led us into the conflict. We have not broken a 
promise made to anyone, and we do not think that the 
critics of America who are making a great deal of 
noise in Europe just now are ready to deny us that 
much. 

If we were the frank materialists which some of 
our late allies make us out to be, we should not have 


gone to war at all—or, having gone, we should have 
played a safer game. Nor should we now be con- 
cerned with what anybody thinks. We are in a posi- 
tion, materially considered, to snap our fingers at 
anyone who does not like our way of doing. But we 
do not want to do that—and for this reason, and this 
reason solely, we do not do it. We want to promote 
good will among men and nations which we believed 
was to be one of the fruits of the victory we hoped 
to help obtain over a system of government that had 
become a menace to free institutions throughout the 
world. We regret that the season of good will finds 
so little good will for us, as yet. That detail of the 
ideals which took us to war is unrealized. But we 
believe it to be a transitory phase. It will pass. 

Without bitterness for what has gone, The Amer- 
ican Legion, at Christmastide, congratulates the 
veterans of the armies with whom it fought, or whom 
it fought against, upon their zeal for pleasanter rela- 
tions and wishes them the season’s greetings: Con- 
tinued peace, and good will on earth. 


Woodrow Wilson 


T COMES as something of a shock to realize that 
Woodrow Wilson, had he lived, would have been 
seventy years old on December 28th. Despite the 
length of his illness, extending from September, 1919, 
to his death on February 3, 1924, the picture of 
Wilson which flashes into the average American mind 
at mention of his name is of the vigorous figure that 
came out of the comparative obscurity of the 
presidency of a great university to crowd into ten 
years the governorship of a great State and two terms 
as President of the United States during which more 
changes were effected in the world than during any 
fifty years previous. 

America knew Woodrow Wilson as a fighter. His 
record at Princeton, at Trenton and in the White 
House showed that when he was sure he was right 
he would let nothing stand in his way. He was at 
times during his career in Washington somewhat 
scornfully referred to as “a mere phrase-maker,” and 
if the challenge implicit in that characterization be 
accepted today, the “Fourteen Points” and “to make 
the world safe for Democracy” are quite sufficient 
to stand for Woodrow Wilson as “Let us have peace” 
and “My only regret is that I have but one life to 
give for my country” immortalize Grant and Nathan 
Hale. 

American veterans of the World War, however, 
will like best of all the words their Commander-in- 
Chief spoke to the naval officers at Yorktown, as 
reported by his Secretary of the Navy in an illumi- 
nating appraisal of the statesman in this issue: 

“Do the thing that is audacious to the utmost point 
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of risk and daring, because that is exactly the thing 
the other side does not understand, and you will win 
by the audacity of method when you cannot win by 
circumspection and prudence.” 

Here are words in the finest tradition of the Army 
and Navy, words that breathe the spirit of Washing- 
ton, Andrew Jackson, Grant, of John Paul Jones, 
Lawrence and Farragut. They quicken the pulse 
and stir the blood of every American. 


All Swacked Up 


E HAVE had time, by now, to slip back to 
normal since the big thrill Gene Tunney gave 
his Legion buddies by winning the world’s heavy- 
weight championship. But the flavor lasts. In The 
American Legion are railroad presidents and track 





walkers, cabinet members and cabinet makers, sen- 
ators and umbrella menders, generals and steeple- 
jacks. It is an inclusive fellowship. But the Legion 
wanted that championship. Gosh, how it wanted it! 
And now that Gene has gone and got it, everything 
is simply grand. Eleven hundred Legion posts tele- 
graphed their congratulations and thousands of in- 
dividual Legionnaires, many of whom had conveyed 
their good wishes to the challenger when he was in 
training for the bout, sent messages of gratification 
by wire and through the mails. Gene can do much 
for boxing, and much for the championship. The 
Legion expects it of him. His influence has been felt 
already. Regard Dempsey in defeat. He took his 
beating in the best possible grace. He had met a 
sportsman, and showed it. Someone else has said— 
and it is worth repeating here—that nothing in his 
championship career became him like the leaving it. 
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The barnyard variety of turkey, that pompous swaggerer 
who comes to no good end, can be distinguished from 
his wild cousin by the upper tail coverts, which are 
white. Those of the wild turkey are brown or chestnut 


HEN Charles the Ninth of France sat down at his 

wedding banquet in the year 1570, he was probably 

entirely unaware that something was about to 

happen to him which had never happened to any 
other king of France. Perhaps his mother, Catherine of Medici, 
had knowledge of what was coming, for Catherine was a managing 
sort of woman and kept a watchful eye on everything that was 
done or planned in the royal palace. But chefs are an independent 
tribe, intolerant of interference with their affairs, and possibly 
only the palace chef and his underlings knew that a rare distinc- 
tion was about to be conferred upon their exalted master. 

History is silent as to these details. The important fact— 
vouched for by Charles Lucian Bonaparte, the French naturalist 
—is that Charles the Ninth at his wedding banquet consumed, 
doubtless with great gusto, liberal portions of a strange new fowl 
never before eaten in France—a large and extraordinary and very 
delicious bird known as a “Cock of the Indies.” 

Thereby Charles the Ninth of France established a precedent. 
That “Cock of the Indies” was, as a matter of 
fact, a turkey. No other French king, probably 
no other European king, had ever dined on 
turkey, and certainly no African or Asiatic poten- 
tate had enjoyed that experience. Hence 
Charles the Ninth’s wedding banquet may be 
set down as one of the turning points of history. 
Then and there the turkey, noblest of his royal 
race, came into his own as the king of all table 
birds, fit provender for monarchs and for Presi- 
dents. 

Whether the various monarchs 
now occupying their several thrones 
still recognize the turkey as the 
bird par excellence for all notable 
gastronomic occasions is a question 
of minor importance. He is so : 
recognized here in America and 
is the crowning glory of the White 
House table on the greatest of great feast days; 
and since the President of the United States, 
be he Republican or Democrat, is more power- 
ful than any sceptered ruler, the turkey’s 
claims to pre-eminence among the food birds 
of the world may be regarded as established. 

He is not only the king of table birds. He is 
also, in his wild state, the king of game birds, 
certainly the noblest game bird of the Western Hemisphere and 
probably unexcelled anywhere on this planet. ‘It has been 
given to but a few hunters,”’ says Dr. William T. Hornaday, 
Director of the New York Zo ological Park, a great sportsman 
as well as a naturalist, ‘‘to seek this bird in its native forests, 
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witness its splendid flight, and afterward shoul a splendid 
gobbler weighing from twenty-five to thirty pounds for a ten- 
mile carry. He who has done this, however, wil! thereafter rank 
the bird as second to none on earth.” To the naturalist and 
nature-lover also, the turkey is the feathered monarch of the 
woods, just as the eagle is the winged lord of the air. He is one of 
the wildest and in many ways one of the wisest of all woods 
creatures, and a glimpse of him in his wilderness haunts is an event 
never to be forgotten. I have seen him many times in the woods, 
for I am fortunate enough to live in a region where the wild turkey 
still exists in considerable numbers; but I have never yet seen 
him without experiencing that thrill of delight which only the 
wildest of wild things can impart. And so it be until my 
woods-roaming days are over. 

The man who knows only the domestic turkey, and who has 
seen that pompous and rather foolish swaggerer often in the 
barnyard, may find it a little difficult to understand why the 
sight of a turkey in the woods always and invariably makes a 
red-letter day. Let him go hunting wild turkeys—cither with or 
without a gun—and he will understand why. As a matter of 
fact, the tame turkey of our barnyard and the wild turkey of 
our woods are two entirely different birds, differing not only in 
plumage (though in this respect the difference is slight) but 
also in form, in bearing, in men- 
tality and in personality. 

In the wild gobbler, for all his 
size and weight, there is something 
of a gamecock’s slimness. His 
form is powerful and stalwart, yet 
beautifully moulded. His bearing > 
is proud and confident; yet one . 
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sees in him always a hair-trigger alertness which accentuates 
his wildness; and somehow that wildness is apparent in every 
line and curve of his body, in the poise of his head, in the glance 
of his eye, in the springiness of his stride. His rich coppery- 
bronze plumage glows and glints in the sun and in certain lights 
gleams like burnished gold; and when he is on guard (and it is 
no easy matter to catch a wild gobbler napping), he holds him- 
self splendidly erect so that his tall form seems amazingly tall 
and that clean thoroughbred slimness which distinguishes him 
lelights the eye of the beholder... There have been times when, 
fresh from a meeting in the woods with some superb bronze 
monarch of the sunlit glades, I have almost been ready to agree 
with old Ben Franklin that the wild turkey and not the bald 
eagle should have been chosen as our national symbol. 

Almost, but not quite; for the wild turkey, with all his stalwart 
grace and stateliness and pride of bearing, cannot compete with 
the eagle in those supreme attributes which render the “Bird 
of Jove” the most impressive of all the denizens of the air. The 
turkey’s name is against him, too. It lacks both majesty and 
beauty, and to many people it implies, naturally enough, a 
Moslem origin. Moreover, familiarity too often breeds.contempt, 
and though the wild turkey is as far superior to the domestic 
turkev as a gamecock is to a dominicker rooster, it is the barn- 

yard bird that generally comes to mind when 
the turkey is mentioned. The turkey, 

‘ whether wild or domestic, belongs not with 
\ the martial birds but with the game birds, a 

, much less dashing and aggressive group than 
the eagles and falcons; and though he is 


pea fairly strong and swift on the wing for short 
it The wild turkey can generally take 
\ ed cave of himself against bay lynxes as 


\ . well as against the wildcats, 

gray foxes, raccoons, opos- 
ae ‘ ‘ sums and minks that infest 
the woods where he 











dwells. But he needs 
\ adequate law enforce- 
\ ment to protect him 
\'\ from hishumanenemies 
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Not to be confused with the tame gobbler ts the 
wild turkey, one of the wisest of wood creatures. 
It is this beautifully moulded bird that Benjamin 
Franklin wished to make our national symbol 


distances, his power of flight is as nothing compared with that of 
the great eagle family. As for physical prowess, the largest 
turkey gobbler, though far outweighing the largest eagle, would 
have no chance in a combat with the latter bird. Not many 
miles from where this is being written such a combat once took 
place, though the eagle in this instance was not the bald eagle, our 
national bird, but a golden eagle. The turkey was already dead 
and the eagle was feasting on its body when a gunner shot the 
victor. 

Nevertheless, though it is probably just as well that Franklin 
did not have his way, the wild turkey might be regarded as, 
in some respects at any rate, a logical second choice for the 
symbol of the United States; and lumping the wild and the 
domestic forms together for the moment, the popularity of the 
turkey as a table delicacy in America and the prominence which 
it assumes at Thanksgiving and Christmas might well entitle 
it to be called “Our Ocher National Bird.” Hence the history 
and natural history of the turkey constitute a subject of particu- 
lar interest, especially in view of the fact that most Americans 
know very little about this bird which plays a gala part in our 
gastronomic lives, while a good deal of what they do know 
about it is not true. 

Perhaps the most widespread error concerning the bird is the 
vague idea shared by thousands of people that the turkey came 
originally from Turkey. This is an utterly false notion. The 
turkeys are a distinctively New World family and were entirely 
unknown until the first explorers crossed the Atlantic. Possibly 
the turkey owes its misleading name to the habit once prevalent 
in England of calling every strange and foreign object Turk, 
Indian, and so forth; or possibly the English of those times saw 
in the head-gear of this bird a resemblance to the head-gear 

worn by the Turks. No one really 
knows how the name originated and 
most of the suggestions which have 
been offered are guess-work. 
Another common error is_ the 
notion that the tame turkey is the 
descendant of the wild turkey of 
our woods. It is quite natural to 
assume that some person or persons 
in the early days caught some wild 
turkeys and tamed them and that 
> from these our domestic turkeys are 
derived. Like a great many other 
plausible and widespread assump- 
tions, however, this idea is incorrect. 
, Our domestic turkey and our 
wild turkey, though members of the 
same species, are different and 
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distinct races. Though in the early days the American forests 
from Florida to Canada were full of wild turkeys, our domestic 
turkey did not come to us out of our own forests. It came from 
southern Mexico, and it is derived from the southern Mexican 
wild turkey and not from our North American wild turkey. 
Moreover, it came to us by a very round-about route. 

Early in the sixteenth century the Spanish conquerors of 
Mexico sent some Mexican wild turkeys to Spain, and from 
Spain these turkeys were introduced into England, probably 
about 1525. Subsequently these domesticated birds were intro- 
duced into other parts of Europe and into Asia and Africa; and 
finally some of them were brought back across the Atlantic to 
America by English colonists. 

Thus, while our wild turkey is a true and native son of the 
United States, the domestic turkey, which is so familiar a sight in 
our barnyards, came neither from Turkey, as some suppose, nor 
from our own woods, as others assume. It is in reality a sort of 
Europeanized Mexican; and before it came to us it had traveled 
from Mexico to Spain, and from Spain to England, France, Italy, 
and probably Germany; and long before it graced the table of 
any American President, it had played a conspicuous part at 
the wedding banquet of Charles the Ninth of France. 

So much for the history of the turkey. Now for its natural 
history. 

It is hard to make most people believe that the turkey is really 
a pheasant, but many naturalists so regard it, while others place 
it in a family of its own between the pheasants and the grouse. 
If it is not a true pheasant, it is certainly closely related to the 
birds of that magnificent group. There are only two species of 
turkey known to science: the Yucatan or ocellated turkey and 
our wild turkey; but the latter species is divided into several 
varieties, including the southern Mexican turkey, the Rio 
Grande turkey, the Florida turkey, and the eastern wild turkey. 

The differences between these varieties are comparatively 
slight but constant; and you may always tell a wild turkey from 
a domestic turkey (which, as already pointed out, is really the 
southern Mexican form) by examining the tips of the tail and 
of the upper tail coverts. In the domestic turkey these are 
white or whitish; in the wild turkey they are brown or chestnut, 
the tips of the tail feathers being little if at all paler than the 
tail itself. 

On the table a still more notable difference is observed. The 
tenderest and most delicate of domestic turkeys cannot be com- 
pared for an instant with the wild turkey, “the most magnificent 
game bird in the world,” as Dwight Huntingdon called it, ‘and 
one of the best, if not the best, of food birds.”’ 

In every region where wild turkeys exist they are among the 
most coveted of all kinds of game. Unfortunately, in most parts 
of the United States these splendid birds have been quite need- 
lessly extirpated. They are still fairly abundant here in the 
Carolina plantation country; some still exist in the wilder parts 
of the Appalachians; Florida still has a good many turkeys, 
while turkey hunting may still be enjoyed in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and perhaps in other States of the Southwest. 
Pennsylvania, with her far-sighted and splendidly successful 
game conservation policy, is an impressive proof of how easy it 
would be for many other States to bring the turkey back in large 
numbers. There the turkey has increased rapidly of recent years 
and its future seems assured; but “‘it is doubtful,’ to quote Dr. 
Hornaday again, “if even one flock exists in the North anywhere 
west of Pennsylvania”; while in 
New England, where the Pilgrim 
Fathers found the forests alive 
with turkeys, the bird was long 
ago completely destroyed. 

It is a shame and a crime that 
this should be so. Not only the 
Pilgrim Fathers but the first set- 
tlers in New York, Virginia and 
Carolina found turkeys in incred- 
ible abundance. When De Soto’s 
Spaniards reach- 
ed the country of 
the Cherokees in 
upper South 
Carolina in 1540, 
one Indian town 
presented them, 
so says the old 
chronicler, with yy 
700 wild turkeys. t 
“Having rested 
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very well during the night,”’ wrote William Bartram, the botanist, 
describing his travels in South Carolina, Georgia and Florida in 
1773, ‘I was awakened in the morning early by the cheering con- 
verse of the wild turkey-cocks saluting each other from the sun- 
brightened tops of the lofty cypresses and magnolias. They be- 
gin at early dawn, and continue till sunrise, from March to the 
last of April. The high forests ring with the noise, like the crow- 
ing of the domestic cock, of these social sentinels; the watchword 
being caught and repeated from one to another for hundreds of 
miles around; insomuch that the whole country is, for an hour or 
more, in an universal shout.” 

In the West the wild turkey could be found in almost un- 
believable numbers a comparatively few years ago. ‘‘While at 
this camp,” says Col. William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill), ‘“‘we had 
a lively turkey hunt. The trees along the banks of the stream 
were literally alive with wild turkeys, and, after unsaddling the 
horses, between two and three hundred soldiers surrounded a 
grove of timber and had a grand turkey round-up. killing four 
or five hundred of the birds with guns, clubs and stones.” 

Of course, the wild turkey could not survive that sort of thing 
very long. It was not the Indian, not the many four-footed foes 
of the turkey race that exterminated this noble bird over most 
of its range. It was the civilized white man; and while in some 
regions the turkey’s extermination was doubtless due partly to the 
clearing of the forests and the disappearansle of its tood supply, 
there are vast wooded areas today completely devoid of turkeys 
where hundreds could exist if man would give them a fair op- 
portunity. 

All that the turkey needs is a square deal. Give him half a 
chance and he will make good. It ought to be unlawful to hunt 
him by the method known as “‘roosting’’—that is to say, shooting 
him by moonlight or just at dim dawn in the trees where the 
flocks spend the night. The “bait and blind” method should be 
outlawed also, since in this manner whole broods are destroyed, 
and until he has re-established himself firmly in a region, the 
open season should be short and the season bag-limit small. 

As for the so-called ‘‘vermin”’ about which we hear so much— 
the predatory animals of the woods which prev on the game 
birds—the turkey will take care of himself against these. Here 
in lowland Carolina we have many wildcats or bay lynxes, many 
gray foxes, great numbers of raccoons, opossums and minks. 
Yet the wild turkey has survived all these foes. is still fairly 
abundant here, and would be vastly more abundant if there 
were adequate game laws and adequate law enforcement to 
protect him against his human enemies. 

I could tell here many true turkey tales. Wherever the wild 
turkey is found in considerable numbers he plays a prominent 
part in the woods-lore of the neighborhood, for there is no other 
wild creature, not even the deer, which interests the woodsman 
more keenly. For my own part, I have had many adventures 
with wild turkeys—at least to me they were adventures, for every 
time I see a turkey in the woods the event is memorable; 
but my adventures with the bird have been less dramatic than 
those of various woodsmen of the plantation country who 
have told me or written me about their experiences. 

There was the Pee 
Dee hunter, for in- 
stance, who was using 
his turkey call early one 
morning at the edge of 
a swamp. hoping to .ure 
a big gobbler within rea 
sonable range. He was 
sitting behind a log, with 
his gun leaning beside 
him. After 
he had called 
a number of 
times, imi 
tating the 
note of a tur 
key hen, he 
heard some 
thing on the other side of th« 
log. Peering over it, he gazed 
straight into the eyes ot 
bay lynx or wildcat. 

The hunter had used his 
call so skilfully that the 
wildcat had crept up to the 
log, believing that there was 
a real turkey behind it. The 

























The wild turkey fights 
with the fury of a 
wildcat, and can eas- 
ily thrash the barn- 
yard bird 
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The turkey's power of flight is nothing compared with that of the eagle, which strikes terror into either the 
barnyard or wild variety by merely approaching it 
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cat did not discover its mistake until it was in the very act of 
leaping over the log, and by then the animal could not check its 
onset. The hunter by this time had seized his gun, and the 
leaping lynx passed between the man’s face and his right hand 
holding the gun, its claws slashing his thumb and knuckles as it 
passed. He sent a load of turkey-shot after it as it fled, but it 
vanished like a tawny ghost in the shrubbery. 

There was another hunter who, riding along a narrow woods 
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road, saw a wild turkey in the road ahead of him. Instantly set- 
ting spurs to his horse, he dashed at full speed toward the big 
bird. The turkey, of course, took flight at once; but it was unable 
immediately to gain sufficient momentum to rise above the trees 
and dense thickets hedging the road in on either side, and the 
hunter, rising in his stirrups, snatched it out of the air in mid- 
career and bore it triumphantly homeward. 

Not long ago, on a plantation near (Continued on page 77) 
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HEN a 
spruce-look- 
ing old gen- 
tleman with 

a hint of a roll in his 
gait and a touch of gray 
in his carefully combed 
side-whiskers stepped 
up the gang plank it 
was obvious to the most 
untutored civilian pres- 
ent that a personage 
had come on board. But 
as the only civilians on 
hand were newspaper 
men, and as a profes- 
sional acquaintance 
with personages is a 
detail of a reporter’s 
calling, the identity of 
the newcomer was a 
mystery to no one. He 
was Admiral Stephen 
B. Luce, United States 
Navy. Stephen B. 
Luce—invariably the 
fullname. Admiral 
Luce would have been 
as incomprehensible as 
Captain Jones for the 
imperishable JohnPaul. 

Stephen B. Luce was the finest seaman in our navy, and one 
of the finest seamen in any navy of his day and time. He was on 
the retired list now—had reached the age limit for active duty 
a year ago, in 1889. That explained the civilian clothes he wore 
when he boarded the ferry at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. But at 
sixty-three his step was as light and his eye as bright as a man of 
forty. Retirement seemed only to add to the prestige of Stephen 
B. Luce and to the weight of his words when he spoke. He was 
as active as ever. He was here, there and everywhere, and 
nothing which related to seamanship or the equipment of vessels 
or the training of men for sea duty escaped his penetration. 
Generally speaking the old admiral was a conservative, but not 
a hard-shelled one by any manner of means. If he opposed some 
innovations which have come to pass, his influence usually was 
rather beneficial than not even then in preventing a too hasty 
release of the old forms for the new. 

The old seaman boarded the ferry at Brooklyn as a measure of 
duty. He was received with deference by the assembly of Army 
and Navy officers on board. In a remote corner of the deck a 
detail of midshipmen from the Academy at Annapolis stood a 
little straighter, if possible, until the admiral’s modesty put them 
at their ease. Stephen B. Luce was not one of those who proved 
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his superiority by scaring cadets. Down 
East River, and up the Hudson, steamed 
the Navy ferry. 
of-war lay in the Hudson. Our naval officers looked them over. They thought 
them unkempt fand dirty to be visiting a foreign port. 
slouchy seamanship, said Stephen B. Luce. Decks like a lady’s watch, nothing in 
order on board. 

But an example, possibly, of the sort of thing we might expect in our own Navy 
unless we kept to sailor-like traditions. This football game they were going to 
this experimental match between the teams of the Army and Navy—was an 
example of what the admiral had in mind. It was a departure from the salt 
traditions. Stephen B. Luce was for athletics. He was for a more liberal policy at 
the Naval Academy in that detail. But stick. to a sailor’s sports. Stick to the 
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The Military Academy's 1891 team, which won by a 32 to 16 score the second of what came to be 
an annual series of games between the teams, had five of the eleven that inaugurated the series 
under less auspicious circumstances the previous year 


water, salt water. To boat sailing, rowing, swimming, diving. 
Leave shore games to shore men. Football might be fine at 
Harvard and Yale, or even West Point for that matter. The 
Admiral had never seen a game, but this much he knew: it was 
a landsman’s sport and not a mariner’s. The Admiral had said 
it all in his recent paper, which, as usual, had been received with 
respectful attention in naval circles everywhere. 

In the Admiral’s opinions there was no conceit. He was too 
amiable a gentleman for that. Against his wishes and his advice 
the Naval Academy had been playing football for several years. 
Now it had ribbed up a game with the Military Academy, where 
regular football had never been played before. The Admiral had 
consented to go up the river to see the match. He expected to 
get some first hand information with which to continue his 
opposition. It was Saturday, the 29th of November, 1890. 

The ferry docked at West Point. Colonel Wilson, the super- 
intendent, was on hand to welcome his distinguished visitor from 
the junior service. It was nearing two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the game was to start at 2.30. The visiting midshipmen 
formed and marched up the steep hill which leads to the in- 
fantry plain, where the spectators were gathering. The Navy 
team had arrived the evening be-ore, and slept, man for man, 
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= es in the little rooms in Barrack Square with the Army 
am players. As the visiting rooters came upon the field 
they let loose a yell. 
Rah! Rah! Rak! Hi! Ho! Ha! 
U.S.N.A. Boom! Siss! Bah! The Navy! 

There was only a handful of the boys in blue, who under some strange new rule 
at Annapolis had been permitted to come to West Point to cheer for their team, 
but they yelled like a battalion. Almost exactly ten times as many Army cadets 
faced them on the other side of the playing field, but this vell had caught them 
unprepared. Organized yelling was an undigniied practise lately grown popular 
in barbarous civilian colleges, but never suggested, let alone authorized, at West 


Point. But if this was a part of a football game the Army was not going to be 
outdone by a bunch of deck swabbers from Crabtown. There were hurried con- 
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You'd think this betoqued group of Naval Academy football players ought to be all smiles, in 
view of the fact that they had won the first game ever played with their West Point rivals. And 
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The Navy 
goat 


The post band played 
“Annie Laurie,” the 
midshipmen displayed 
their yells for all they 
were worth and the 
cadets tried to answer, 
making up with spon- 
taneous noise and ban- 
ter what they lacked in 
trained cheering experi- 
ence. A little after two 
o’clock a roar went up 
from the Navy side. 

“Here they come!” 

The Navy team 
trotted on the field, 
and began to pass and 
kick the ball around. 
The kicks were greeted 
with the loudest excla- 
mations because most 
of the spectators took 
football literally and re- 
fused to believe that a 
player’s intentions were 
serious unless he was 
kicking the ball. The 
athletes appreciated the 
naivete of the audience 
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why not ‘‘Navy 24, Army 0° chalked on the football: aa tah « tn toe 


sultations in the battalion of gray-coated Army cadets and then, 
after an ominous pause— 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 
U.S. M. A. 


Army! 


The cheer was given with a will. Everything else was wrong 
with it, but it was the work of a moment and a critical analysis 
would be little short of captiousness. 

There was no ticket or seat problem at this Army and Navy 
game. There were no tickets and no seats except a few folding 
camp stools which officers carried out for the ladies. The 
playing field was chalked off on the hard turf of the infantry 
plain, the scene, then as now, of the inspiring ceremony oi 
Ketreat at West Point. The spectators were kept back by picket 
ropes inside of which sentries of the Regular Army detail at the 
Academy paced stiffly to and fro. Thirty naval cadets and 
about that many officers and a few civilian supporters gathered 
on one side. On the other was ranged the Army cadet corps, 
three hundred strong, army officers and some civilian rooters. 
On the Army side, especially, most of the spectators had never 
seen a football game before. 
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showing off. They 
looked battered and picturesque and knew it. Their uniforms 
were so muddy and dirty that their original color was indis- 
tinguishable. Their red and gold stockings gaped with holes and 
their stocking caps of the same colors gave further interesting 
testimony of hard campaigning. They chewed their gum with 
a touch of contempt for the ignorance of the spectators whom 
they mystified with all sorts of horse play, while the football-wise 
little group of Navy supporters nearly burst their buttons with 
pride and amusement. It was not often that mere cadets could 
have so much fun under the eye of so many commissioned 
officers. 

But this event which was about to shatter the precedent of 
going on one hundred years at the hide-bound old military 
academy was a trifling commonplace to the jolly tars. Just an- 
other football game, and one which they could win with their 
right arms tied behind them. The Navy had broken with the 
past, which held that members of the profession of arms must 
live in a world of their own. The claims to liberalism which made 
the midshipmen feel so superior in 1890 seem a little deficient in 
the retrospect of thirty-six years. It seemed deficient at the time 
to those familiar with the athletic policies of Princeton and Yale. 
True, the Navy had football teams. But what kind? Physically, 
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A bit of action in a modern Army-Navy game, an attempted end run in the contest at the Polo Grounds, New York, in 
1923, the only game in the long series which has ended in a scoreless tie 


the men were almost perfect specimens, and they played like their grenadier moustaches and shook their heads. There 
demons. Johns Hopkins University used to put its team through was no figuring the Navy, but the country need experience no 
a two months’ course of special training to meet the Navy eleven, tremors of alarm on that account. The Army, the senior service, 
because the Navy boys were so intent upon their game. Johns had not gone batty as vet. The Army would adhere to its 
Hopkins usually won, through excess of science, however, and _ glorious precedents. The archives of the Academy were at hand 


not of zeal. The Navy had no coaches and its playing equip- to refresh the memories of those who may have been in doubt as 
ment would have brought looks of scorn from a grade school boy to just what those precedents were. In 1857 Cadet George W 
of today. All the practice it got was between two and five on Custer’s name had gone on the fearsome delinquency, or “skin”’ 
Saturday afternoons and a half hour before supper on other days, __ list, for kicking a football on the parade ground. A generation 


excepting Sunday, of course. It could play only on its own _ before that, in 1825, Cadet S. P. Heintzelman, of a celebrated 
grounds. For all its cockiness, the game with West Point was army family, noted in his unpublished diary some of the incidents 
to be the first the team had ever played more than five hundred _ of a near mutiny at the Point. “The greater part of the second 
yards from high tide. Their opponents generally were the same _ class refused to go to artillery drill today. The cadets played 


old standbys each season—second to fifth rate football 
ning after the Baker girls 


teams like those of. Johns Hopkins, Lehigh 
University, St. John College and the Deaf 
Mutes College of Baltimore. The high 
point in the Navy’s career had come 
in 1887 when it trounced the cele- 
brated University of Pennsylvania 
eleven 47 to o. 

The Navy had fought an uphill 
fight for athletics for more than 
ten years, with serious oppo- 
sition from influential quarters. 
But when Captain Pythian be- 
came the superintendent at An- 
napolis he brought a new order. 
Captain Pythian believed in 
athletics and began wielding a 
pick on his sector of the Chinese 
wall which separated the per- 
sonnel of the Army and Navy 
from the rest of society. Without 
relieving them of a hand’s turn of 
their regular duties at the academy, 
he nevertheless found ways of making 
it easier for the members of the football 
squad to find equipment and time to learn 
more about using it. He had a valuable 
collaborator in Professor Paul Dashiell, an 


instructor in chemistry. 
These glimmerings of the new day did not The fashions displayed by the 


pass without notice at the other Academy  /4dées prove this cadet §recting 
among the Highlands of the Hudson. The /¢5 friends was at West Point 
gold-braided generals and colonels pulled just about twenty-five years ago 
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The cadets were fired at for run 
Three cadets 
were arrested . 
In 1885 Hermann J. Koehler went 
to West Point as master of the sword 
replacing an old Frenchman who had 
been appointed by Lincoln. He 
and his great personal friend, 
Professor Dashiell of Annapolis 
are, so far as is known, the only 
persons who have witnessed 
every Army and Navy foot- 
ball game that has _ been 
played. Koehler came from 
Wisconsin. He had held the 
national all-’round athleti 
championship of the United 

States for eight consecutive 

years. Competitive sports meant 

so much to him that he was 
stunned by the conditions he 
found at the Military Academy. 

The confined life of a monastery: 

No vacations except after the second 
vear. Christmas off, but back to work 

on December 26th. New Year’s day off, 
but back at the grind at reveille the next 
morning. 

“T do not see how those boys Jived,’”’ Colonel 
Koehler remarked to this writer thirty-five 
vears later. 

But the Father of Athletics at West Point 
had arrived. Mr. Koehler—he was a civilian 
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The Army cheering section, restrained by a rope 
and Regulars, cheering its team—from a drawing 
for Harper's Weekly of the 1892 game, held at 
West Point, by R. F. Zoghaum, noted painter 
of Spanish-American war scenes. The Navy 
won, 12 to 4. Below: An artist's conception of a 
flying tackle in the manner of the early ‘nineties, 
which called it a ‘‘collision”’ < 





then—began the risky 
business of experiment- 
ing with Army traditions. 
He rustled some baseball 
bats and gloves and had 
a few cadets on the 
parade ground between 
classes batting up flies. 
A couple of teams were 
organized, and a few 
almost furtive games were played. The authorities frowned upon 
the heretical activities of the civilian. Colonel John M. Wilson, 
the superintendent, was a fine soldier of the old school. He was 
six times cited for gallantry in action during the Civil War and 
on a seventh citation awarded a Congressional Medal of Honor. 
He was the embodiment of military conservatism. He in- 
terdicted baseball uniforms and ordered that “clean white shirts” 
and the regulation tight fitting tailored service trousers should 
comprise the regalia of the players. Games with outside teams 
were unthought of, of course. 

It was a hard grind. The first appearance of a runner in a 
track suit outside the gymnasium walls was a memorable one. As 
fast as an orderly could fly came an order from the Superinten- 
dent for Mr. Koehler to get that man indoors again and not let 
him out until he was “presentably” dressed. ‘Suppose ladies 
should come on the post!’ exclaimed the shocked head of the 
Academy. 

One day Mr. Koehler asked for permission to buy sweaters for 
some of his hopefuls. “Sweaters?” said an officer of the Academy. 
“Sweaters, Mr. Koehler? Can’t you call them perspirers?” 
Koehler was willing to call the sun a Japanese lantern if it would 
help his campaign for athletics any, but somehow the name 
“nerspirers” died out after a while. 

Official opposition seemed almost insurmountable. Koehler’s 
prestige in the athletic world was so high than none dared ques- 
tion his authority in that domain, so his adversaries shifted to the 
contention that athletics impaired scholarship. It was up to 
Koehler to prove that athletics did not impair scholarship, but 
helped it by putting a keener edge on the athlete’s thinking 
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apparatus. Out of this situation came a new West Point tradition 
—that of scholarship among its athletes. 

The scholarship requirements at West Point are the highest 
in the world. Every West Point cadet recites every day in every 
subject he studies. He is examined every week. To play on a 
team he must be proficient in every subject at every examination 
during the playing or tryout season. One slip knocks him out 
This is the requirement at Annapolis also, but examinations there 
are held monthly. At civilian colleges there are large loopholes 
on the score of scholarship. When Koehler went to West Point 
college athletics were nearly all loophole. Most schools played 
ringers and snap courses for athletes achieved heights in burlesque 
worthy of recognition by the late Tony Pastor. 

Professor Edgar Bass, an instructor in mathematics, was par- 
ticularly tenacious in his belief that athletes could not keep up 
in their studies. He endeavored to prove this point by asking 
Cadet Charles G. Treat, who played baseball, to work out a 
difficult problem on the blackboard. Cadet Treat, who was 
Major General Treat, commanding the American forces in Italy 
in 1918, did the problem in a jiffy, but the doubtful professor 
kept him at the blackboard for two days trying to pick flaws in 
the solution. Eventually, however, Professor Bass was won over 
and he became the first president of the athletic association of 
the Military Academy. 

In 1880 a little sawed-off cadet named Denis Michie suggested 
to Mr. Koehler that the Army should have a football team. 
Michie came from a prep school in New Jersey where he had 
His father was a graduate of West Point and 
It looked like (Continued on page 66) 
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played football. 
a member of the faculty. 
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. WISH,” said Mike, “that God would 
meet a feller kalf way.” 
There was no irreligious intent in 
his words. And his woe-begone expression so ill con- 
sorted with the gay bravado in which his countenance was cast 
that I burst into laughter. 

“Go on, Jack, chuckle,” said Mike. “Wait till old John Law 
nicks you by the collar and tosses you into the hoose-gow. You 
ain’t so familiar with ‘stir’ as Iam. Me, I’ve got a liking for the 
wide-open spaces.” 

“Well,” I told him, ‘I never knew anyone to have a better 
chance to indulge in a fancy than you have right this minute.” 

The sun had fairly risen now. Eastward was nothing but the 
open sea. Behind us was the key on which so many tragic events 
had occurred in the last forty-eight hours. To north and south 
were low-lying islands, but these might as well not have existed 
for all the shelter they were likely to afford us. 

“Aw, you know what I mean,” protested Mike. ‘We're just 
as much inside-looking-out right here as we would be in the 
New York Tombs. We can’t go nowhere. Next time I feel a 
wave of reform wetting my shoes, I'll dance right up the beach 
away from it. I get a feeling sometimes that God takes a look 
at me and grins and says to himself, ‘That feller, Mike Daly, 
would burn better than pitch pine. I mustn’t let that lad become 
too good, or I'll lose the makings of a fine bonfire.’ ”’ 

Rose looked at him pityingly. ‘“‘You mustn’t talk that way, 
Mike,” she ordered. ‘God isn’t like that.” 

Mike shook his head dubiously. “I dunno. Every time I get 
an idea that I'll cut out the rough stuff, and get away from bad 
company, something seems to butt right in and gum the game.” 

“Much obliged,”’ I told him. 

“Aw, I don’t mean nothing personal,” he explained. ‘There 
never was a gamer guy than you are, Jack. And as for Miss 
Blaney—they don’t make ’em any finer. I can’t, for the life 
of me, figure how people like you draw cards in a game like this. 
I wasn’t meaning you two were bad company. You know I 
couldn’t get any idea like that in my nut. I mean—oh, what’s 
the use of gassing? I thought we could beat it to Florida and 
forget the whole business. But life ain’t like that. Life’s like 
a piece of string. Any baby can take a piece of string, and in 
five minutes fill it so full of tangles and knots that a grown man 
can spend the rest of his life straightening out that string. Every 
time a man thinks he’s got it untangled, he finds he’s simply 
made it worse. I guess a guy is a sucker to think he can ever 
step clear once he’s made a snarl of his life.”’ 

“You mustn't feel that way, Mike,” said Rose. ‘You know, 
one can always get a new piece of string.” 

The shadow left Mike’s face; his blue eyes twinkled. ‘A fine 
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lot of murderers we are to be worrying about what Sunday School 
we'll join. I guess it will be one run by old Deacon Shark, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Barracuda running the choir.”’ 

For the moment, diverted by Mike’s philosophy, I'd forgotten 
the straits in which we found ourselves. Now I looked the situa- 
tion in the face and found that it wore a menacing expression. 
Behind us, dwindled by distance to pygmies, I could see Merino 
and Alston and Dick upon the beach. They had ceased firing at 
us, but an occasional yell of rage floated faintly to our ears. We 
had escaped violence at their hands, but we might be in for some- 
thing much worse. I began to feel that I was unfitted for leader- 
ship. And Mike seemed to read my thoughts. 

“The trouble with us three is that we ain’t able to play the 
other feller’s game. We ought to have blotted those three out 
the same as they’d have done to us. If we had we'd be sitting 
pretty now.” 

“Too late to think about that now,” I replied. 

I felt about as he did. Five murderers had plotted and 
schemed and stepped into open assault against us three, a girl 

nd two men. It had been almost suicidal for us to have shown 
them any more compunction than would have been fittingly 
granted to as many rattlesnakes. However, it was too late to 
repine now. The past was over; we had concern enough with the 
present. 

I noticed that we were drifting along rather rapidly, and 
getting a bit too close inshore. So I told Mike to come forward 
with me and help me get the anchor overboard. 

Che discovery that the boat had no anchor was the first of 
several dismaving finds, if the discovery of nothing can be termed 
a find. For the decked-in forward part of the boat contained 
neither water nor food, nor was there any extra store of gasoline. 
However, this last did not bother me, for we had no way of 
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plugging the hole caused by one of the stray bullets in the 
main tank, 

We were, I judged, only half a mile from shore, so rapid was 
our inward drift, and Mike whispered to me that we might be 
better off if we swam for it. I shook my head. I’d heard too 
many tales of the ferocity of the barracuda in these tepid waters. 
Moreover, the three on shore would note any such action of ours, 
and we would be completely at their mercy as we swam ashore. 

Rose, aware of our colloquy, demanded to know what we dis- 
cussed. There could be no mitigation of the harsh facts, and she 
deserved better of us than evasion. So I told her just how hope- 
less our predicament was, and mentioned Mike’s suggestion. 

She vetoed it as definitely as I had done, advancing similar 
reasons. But she was more hopeful than I. ‘‘We’re in waters 
that are much frequented by yachts and fishermen. We'll be 
picked up before the day is over.”’ 

I agreed with her. I didn’t remind her that the Florida news- 
papers had, a fortnight ago, carried accounts of the experiences 
of two men who drifted five days before, half-dead from priva- 
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tion, they had _ been 
picked up. And they 
had endured this experi 
ence in waters adjacent 
to Miami. 

But if the prospect of 
drifting aimlessly, 
through these tropical 
seas was terrifying, it 
was at least faintly 
tinged with hope, 
whereas the only alter 
native meant certain 
death. 

Normally healthy 
people frequently go 
hours on end without 
food or a drop of water. 
Their minds aren’t on 
the subject. They 
know, if they bother to 
think about it, that 
they can procure solid 
or liquid sustenance at 
a moment’s notice. But 
we, who knew that only 
great good fortune 
could bring us food or 
drink, were hungry and 
thirsty before the sun 
was high. 

The cabin forward 
contained two berths 
and I urged Rose to lie 
down in one of these. 
But she came out in a 
quarter of an hour, an- 
nouncing that the 
quarters were stifling. 

So Mike and I man 
aged to rig a tarpaulin, 
which we found in a 
locker, awning-wise. Beneath this shelter the 
three of us crawled, avoiding the direct rays 
of the sun. 

I had had ample evidence of the courage 
of this girl. But the courage that had made 
her charge Kinsella, shaming Mike and myself 
into action, was a courage that, desperation- 
born, might come to any woman. This was 
a different matter. Here was no opportunity 
to ease strained nerves by violence of deed. 
This took the sort of courage it used to take 
back in No Man’s Land, in the hours when we waited for the 
word to advance. 

I knew that I loved her. But ever and again the shades of 
long dead Dorrances had come to my shoulder and whispered 
icily into my ears, reminding me of the decent stock whence I 
had sprung, and warning me against my own emotions. 

But I exorcised these ghosts now. It didn’t matter that my 
first acquaintance with her—that early acquaintance of Pine 
Island and Firport which she did not suspect—had been under 
the bloody auspices of murder. It didn’t matter that she was 
indubitably of that malignant class which the world terms crim 
inal. It didn’t matter that the Lark had been a craft of murder, 
and the Alida had been a boat of wholesale slaughter. It didn’t 
matter that old Dragel and Manigault, back home in Firport, 
were certain that hers was the hand that had struck Saragon. 
It didn’t matter that her relation to the swarthy Congress might 
be of the sort that would cause decent people to look the other 
way. 

I called a halt to my speculations here. Whatever else she 
might be—and God knew there was evidence enough to justify 
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the harshest belief—her relation to Congress was not susceptible 
to low interpretation. She might kill, but she wouldn't lie. 
She might love, but in no fugitive, furtive fashion. The grey 
eyes of her were proof enough of that. 

And the other things didn’t count. Despite myself, despite 
the traditions of the decent Dorrances behind me, I loved her as 
never before and never again could I love any woman. 

And so it was that the suffering which my body endured during 
the next few hours was as nothing compared to the agony I 
underwent as I witnessed her unwhimpering torment. 

At first, lying there beneath the tarpaulin, we cheered each 
other with assurances that we would soon find ourselves out of 
this predicament. Mike even tried to sing, but parched lips and 
a dry throat made him mercifully abandon this shortly. 

Some poet once stated that the coward dies a thousand deaths 
whilst the brave man dies but once. I know exactly what he 
meant, and understand now that imagination sharpens every 
sword and mushrooms the nose of every bullet. For we three 
actually suffered terrific tortures from thirst, and yet we were 
picked up at five o’clock that afternoon. 

It was Mike who, puffing at a cigarette, and doing so outside 
the shelter of the tarpaulin, lest the smoke add to Rose’s dis- 
comfort, saw our rescuer first. He thrust his freckled, grinning 
face beneath our shelter. 

“First call for afternoon tea, folks,’ he announced. 

[’m afraid that in my excitement I did not show a commend- 
able courtesy toward the woman who so unconventionally lay 
beside me. I think I even elbowed her aside. But if I did so it 
was because the sudden relief I felt was for her more than for 
myself, and so I wished instantly to verify the obvious in- 
terpretation of Mike’s remark. 

There she was, a sharp-nosed yacht with funnel and masts 
slanted rakishly back, less than two miles away. Mike, already 
stripped to the waist, was waving his shirt in frantic signal. The 
yacht was changing her course, coming directly toward us, and 
I’d never seen anything more beautiful than the curl of foam at 
her bow. 

I spoke a moment ago of conventions. What silly things they 
are when the artificialities of social living, that have brought them 
into existence, are suddenly vanished. 

For Mike, without a thought, climbed 

into his shirt again. I’m positive that / 

Rose never knew he had removed it. 
Matters that are vital in the drawing- 
room are reduced to their proper pro- 
portions when one is cast away at sea. 

I slapped Mike on the back. I 
turned to face the beaming countenance 
of Rose. I don’t know how it happened, 
but my arms went around her, and I 
kissed her. She didn’t flinch from my 
embrace, and her lips 
clung to mine. It was 
Mike who brought us 
back to realization. 

“Far be it from me 
to think I’m a referee 
and holler for a 
break,” he said, “‘but 
if those babies on that 
hooker are pointing a 
glass this way 
and see what 
I see, it'll be 
pretty hard to # 


pretend we're 


which was not to be ojxued by our deserted employer until he 
heard that we were in a predicament that required explanation. 
So I was perfectly safe. The worst that could be said about me 
would be that I had been amazingly indiscreet. Even the killing 
of Schulz would cause me no trouble. only the inconvenience of 
explanation. 

But it was very different with my two companions. Mike 
was frankly a practitioner of crime, with prison terms to his dis- 
credit, and Rose—well, though in wild moments I felt that she 
must have some explanation of her conduct, in my saner intervals 
I knew that there could be none. 

So, on behalf of Mike and Rose, it behooved us to agree upon 
a story that would pass muster. 

“We're from Fort Lauderdale,’ I said. “We rented this boat 
there and went for a cruise.” 

“Do we /ive in Fort Lauderdale?” asked Mike. 

“Why not?” I demanded. 

‘Because you talk like a New England Yank, and Miss Blaney 
like a New York lady, and me like the middle-westerner I am. 
Make th: tale stronger, Jack,” Mike advised. ‘And what are we 
all doing together? Am I your father or what? Hell, anyone 
can tell you've never been up before a judge! Yet you told Alf, 
back on the A/ida, that cracking post offices was your specialty. 
Times I get to thinking, for all the tough manners you put on, 
you’re a phoney crook. I notice that when you aren’t trying to 
bull Merino, or something like that, you talk like a swell. And 
Miss Blaney ain’t ever going to fool anyone into thinking she’s 
a tin-can tourist out for a day’s sail.” 

Rose nodded comprehendingly. ‘What do you suggest. 
Mike?” she asked. 

“You two are Mr. and Mrs.—use your own name, Jack. I’m 
a mechanic employed by the boat garage you rented this water 
bus from. Mike’s my name and we'll let it go at that.” 

I shook my head, warned by blushes that I could feel, rather 
than see, on the face of Rose. The Mr. and Mrs. might lead to 
complications unguessed at by Mike. 

I turned to the girl. ‘‘You’re Rose Dorrance, and I’m your 
brother, Jack,” I said. 

*“Dorrance?”’ said Mike. “I thought your name was Meador.”’ 

i shrugged impatiently and went 
on. “Like yourself, Mike, I’ve 
more than one moniker.” 

“And perhaps more than one 
home address?” interjected Rose. 

I looked at her and beheld a 
wondering recognition in her eyes 

“What do ycu mean?” I asked. 

“I’ve heard the name Dor 
rance before,” she said. “In 
Firport, Maine.” 

Her eyes looked me over search 
ingly. It is strange how oddly we 
humans react. 
Because it 
seemed to me 
that she was 
kesinning to 
suspect I was 
not the mur- 
derous thug 
she had every 
reason to be- 
lieve me to be 
[ actually 
blushed be- 
neath her 





















all perfect i gaze. 
strangers. . **Firport? 
Snap out of it, ; ee - — I said. 
and plan the SEE. See ERO = And now 


alibi.” 
Rose was blushing deeply as I re- 
leased her. I could feel my own cheeks 
burn. I felt an unreasoning anger at 
Mike’s intrusive presence and a great resentment at the ap- 
proaching yacht. Rose’s eves had spoken volumes, and her lips 
though mute, had told me more than days of speech could have 
done. But I wanted the spoken word. 
But this mood lasted only a second. Once again Mike had 
proved himself a king of common sense, and I acted upon his lead. 
Back in Sile Keenan’s real estate office in West Palm Beach 
was the letter which my buddy, Tom Relland, had written, and 
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In the steward’ s complete rec 


brief absences I would tell her that I loved her ogascsen was 


in her expres 
sion. “I didn't 
know—didn't dream until a moment ago. But on that island 
“What is this, anyway? An old home week reunion?” de 
manded Mike. 
“I’ve just found out that I know Jack,” said the girl. Her 
voice was halting, puzzled. 
“You don’t say,” jeered Mike. “It must be wonderful, just 
after you've been kissing a man, like a mother never kisses her 
baby, to find out that you know each other. I guess it’s always 
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Here were rapid-firers going into action as if war existed on the high seas 


upsetting to untie yourself from a perfect stranger. Know him? 
Holy cats, ain’t we all three of us been running a private war 
together?” 

“You don’t understand, Mike,” I told him. 

“Don’t understand what?” he asked. 

I am afraid that I would have blurted out everything if Rose 
had not intervened and assumed command of the situation. In 
deed, as I look back upon those dangerous days and dangerous 
ways, it seems to me that always someone was taking away 
leadership from me and reducing me to the ranks. It seems to 
me that what I have set down in these pages is the record of a 
man of many blunders and of only one wise action. I might 
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flatter myself by claiming that an innate honesty prevented me 
from being a competent liar, but I’m afraid that not high ethical 
sensibilities but plain dunder-headedness prevented me always 
from rising to an emergency. 

It was, of course, dangerous for Mike even to suspect that | 
was not the criminal I professed to be. Mike and I had stood 
side by side against the dead Kinsella and his still living followers 
Mike had proved that in the great matters he was a man of honor 
When it came to espousing the cause of a girl Mike had done the 
decent thing. A few minutes ago Mike had dared to venture a 
hint that we would all be better off if we reformed. But none 
of these things meant that Mike would (Continued on page 90) 
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THE CONVENTIONAL PEDESTRIAN 
By Wallgren 
That Philadelphia Footwork Was Only Practice 
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oa ae Buddy: ee or fallen arches, of “I don't know how many parades I was im altogether — official, 

; Oi turnal and otherwise; but I’/l never forget the 350 kilometers 1 hiked 
“Yeab! ’ that! hey's ever another gu , _ : : ageey: 
Yeah! All 0° that! If they’s ever another guerre I'll around that village; and carrying the banner mosto’ th’ time.” 


have to join the navy. I bin flatfooted ever since the 
Philadelphia Convention.”’ 
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“Nor the 967 miles we covered trying to see just a part of the “Aw shux! That was weeks ago. You ought 
Sesqui; nor the 5893 acres traversed at the various Legion balls and to be t’ree beans now. Your hiking days 
, 


dances every evening. Hot dogs? Woof!!’’ are over for another year anyway.’ 











“Is THAT SO!? Well, you don't know the half of it, “My wife wants to get her Christmas shopping started 


yr? 


Buddy!! My hiking days are just starting. The early—and I got a whole month to go yet! :: 


epee 


Convention was only a preliminary to wot's coming—: 
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“AND Nospopy SEEMED TO CARE” 
“That’s a fairly good account of the 
reception,” nodded the editor, ‘“‘but who 
was the hostess?” 
“Oh,” sighed the new reporter, 
body seemed to know.”’ 


“ 


no- 


THE YOUNGWEDS AT THE GAME 

“No, dear, I know little Oswald doesn’t 
understand football, but he loves to see 
all the people. Now he’s listening to the 
referee’s whistle. Isn’t that fun? 

“No, really, dear, I don’t see how I can 
ask the man to blow his whistle unless 
. . . well, there are fifty thousand people 
here... I'll try to get a whistle just 
like the one he’s using . . . dear, I—I 
haven’t the nerve to go down there on the 
twenty-yard line and stop the game to 
get the referee to blow his whistle again 

. well, if you insist .. .” 


Or A CoupLe OF OTHER FELLOWS 

A fair film star of national reputation 
was haled before a judge. 

“Do you mean to say,” queried His 
Honor, “that you weren’t speeding on 
Hollywood Boulevard?” 

“Yes, Your Honor, it wasn’t me, 
replied the million-a-week beauty. “It 
must have been my double.” 


” 





PROPHECY FULFILLED 
I shall die,” throbbed the suitor, ‘“‘un- 
less you marry me.” 
“T’m sorry,” said the maiden kindly 
but firmly, “‘but I will not marry you.” 
So the fellow went out West and after 
sixty-two years, three months and a day 
became suddenly ill and died. 


Too Muc# 

A fair swimmer had just successfully 
negotiated the Channel. This was in 
those days before everybody was doing it. 
Filled with pride, but deadly tired, she 
staggered into the hotel. 

“T want a room for the night, please,” 
she said. 

“Certainly,” replied the clerk. “With 
or without bath?” 


DECLINED WITH REGRET 
A stern policeman grasped an intoxi- 
cated gentleman by the shoulder. 
“Here, you, come along with me,” he 
commanded. 
“Nope,” retorted the inebriated one 
with decision. ‘I’m sup’stitious "bout 


takin’ walks with cops. Ever’ time I 
ever took a walk with cop I got locked 
hic . . . thank you jush 


up. But... 
shame.” 


Wuat Srock Company? 
“T’ve just seen ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ ’’ remarked a realtor. 
“Whose subdivision is that?’ inquired 
his partner. 


ALWAYS A LOOPHOLE 

The young husband had read many 
of the wise cracks about married life and 
had determined to assert himself from! 
the first. 

“T’ll have you understand my word is 
law in this house,” he proclaimed. 

“Certainly, dear,” assented his bride, 
“but I'll make any amendments that I 
think necessary.”’ 


Auto SUGGESTION 

“Oh,” sighed Miss Blink, “I made a 
terrible mistake when I accepted Tom 
last night!” 

“Why, dear?” inquired Miss Blank. 

“Well, the minute I said ‘yes’ to him 
he stopped the taxi and paid the fare and 
I had to walk back with him.” 


SCATTER-BRAINED YOUTH 
“John, dear,” said the young wife 
fearfully, “I know it’s unpleasant to 
have to rake up the past, but 
“Oh, Lord, what’s happened 
now?”’ demanded her husband. 








THE PRIVILEGE OF THE BENCH 

McGuinness had been posted 
to keep guard over the entrance 
to a road which led to an old and 
unsafe bridge. Presently a car 
came along and he held up his 
hand. 

“‘What’s the matter?” growled 
the driver. 

At that moment McGuinness 
recognized him as the county 
magistrate. 

“Oh, it’s yerself, Yer Honor,”’ 
he said genially. 

“Yes, it is!”? was the snappy 
answer. 

“°Tis all right, then,’ said 
Mac, as he stepped politely out 
of the way. “‘l got orders to let 
no traffic through because of the 
rotten bridge, but seein’ it’s you, 
Yer Honor, ‘tis a pleasure—go 
right ahead, sir!” 

Lost By A Cat’s MEow 

“Whatever became of that = 
portable garage of yours?” 

“Oh, I tied the bulldog to it the 
other night and a cat ran by him.” 





THE Hetprnc HANDOUT 
“Lady,” said the beggar, ‘could yougim- 
me a quarter to get where me family is?” 
“Certainly, my poor man, here’s a 
quarter. Where is your family?” 
“At de movies.” 
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The Ascension of Little Eva 


FEMININE VERSION 
The obedient husband handed his wife 
his first pay after their marriage. 
“‘Here’s the week’s roll, dear,’’ he said. 
“Hmpf!” she snorted, after counting 
the bils, ‘This isn't anything like the 
rolls that father used to make!” 


ae combatants, 


> “The baby’s been playing with 
‘The Outline of History’ on the 
lawn.” 


It’s EXPERIENCE THAT Counts 
A pacifistic gentleman stopped 

to try to settle a juvenile row. 

? “My boy,” he said to one of the 
“do you know what 

the Good Book says about 

fighting?” 

“Aw!” snorted the youth, 

mM “fightin’ ain’t one of them things 

you kin get out of a book, 
mister.” 








A CLEAN SLATE 
“Here’s dat fi’ bucks I owe ya, 
Spike,’’ volunteered Second Story 
| Steve. 
“T’anks, Steve, but dere was 
no hurry,” replied his friend. 
“Nah, but it’s like dis. I 








hd Sz, gotta dangerous job on ternight. 


I gotta contrack ta bump off a 
bloke, an’ I wanta go inta de job 
wit’ a clear conscience.” 


Ces Nouveaux Sotpats! 
“How long do you want to enlist for? 
asked the recruiting sarge. 
“Duration,” replied the applicant. 
“Duration? They ain’t no war.” 
“War, hell! Duration of peace!” 


” 
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4A a VIEW 


No Two TuHoucuts as to the big human moment of the 
Philadelphia Convention. Again it was shown that the unit 
of humanity is the human being. He 
sounds the depths when each of us 


A Supreme 
his place and 


Human Moment thinks of himself as 

all that is human in us responds to the 
pathos of his situation. War, the terrible mother of drama, 
never carried over into a peaceful scene a more dramatic 
appeal than when “Jerry Tarbot,” who had lost his memory 
through war, stood before those who knew war to learn if 
any one of them knew who he was. 


ONLY ONE oF the conventions was held in the Auditorium. 
There were too many others to count. No parliamentary 

rules of order applied in the reunions 
Not Under the of men who had served together. Two 
Big Tent was enough for a quorum. The most 

thrilling that came to my notice was 
composed of two. They had been two of eight men in a 
sheil hole under heavy bombardment. <A shell-burst killed 
six. The survivors met for the first time since the war in 
Philadelphia. 


‘Tue Lecion MartntatNep its democracy. Opinion had 
free swing in committee meetings and on the floor. No 

caucus, no inner ring of king-makers, 
The Way had it all cut and dried as to who 
Savage Won should lead the Legion next year. 

There were enough good men to choose 
from—better too many than not enough—and the voting 
lasted in hot and healthy competition until one was chosen. 
Then the end of contest. All Johnson, Williams and Lee 
men had become Savage men. Solidarity. 


WE Never Hap such a setting for a parade. We never had 
a parade of such brilliant coloring. It was not just a march 
past but a tour around the arena 
And They of the Stadium under the sloping 
Kept Coming carpet of spectators bright with the 
colors of women’s gowns on a perfect 
American October day. 

While waiting for the marchers of the late war to appear 
we had a parade in ‘he air in expression of national power 
if another war should come. Their silver envelopes gleam- 
ing in the brilliant sunshine, blimps wheeled and rose and 
dipped in stately, buoyant dignity. Airplanes manouvered 
in formation. If George Washington and the signers of the 
Declaration had been present I think that they would have 
been somewhat surprised at what had come to pass in a 
hundred and fifty years. 

The air was cleared, the arena cleared. Silence until the 
gates of the Stadium opened and the variegated carpet 
rippled and rose for the sight of the head of the parade, and 
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in place of the late roar of the propellers in the air was the 
roar of cheers. 

All was gripping and stirring—it seems more so every 
year—in present sight and swelling memory, from little 
Delaware, in the lead, to the history of the flag personified 
in New Jersey’s front ranks and the flags of a hundred and 
thirty-six posts at the head of host Pennsylvania’s long col- 
umn. And the marchers kept coming, coming, coming until 
darkness fell. 

Those two men from far-off Utah deserved the hand 
they got. That old French taxicab harked back to the 
days of the Battle of the Marne in 14, when I knew Paris 
silent in mortal suspense, and when the Indians of the Ari- 
zona contingent never thought of our being in the war. 
Those Indians from Prescott fooled me at first from where 
I sat. I thought that they were real Indians. They had the 
real Indian walk. And bands, and bands, and bands! They 
play better every year. 

A great parade. Philadelphia never saw anything like it, 
and all Philadelphia seemed to be out to see it. 

“This is what I came for,” said a merry old lady from 
Texas who sat next to me. “My feet are sore and eyes sore 
from sightseeing, but my heart is glad.” To judge by his 
smile, the heart of John J. Pershing was glad too. 


“Wuo Are Tuose soldierly looking women having that big 
dinner in our club?” I was asked. The veteran nurses, dear 

sir. I could also tell him why the 
They Knew We women of the Auxiliary marched as 
well as the men and ran their conven- 
tion just as smoothly. Some _ people 
thought that Philadelphia, being such a large city, would 
swallow the Convention. But Philadelphia certainly knew 
the Convention was there. If anyone had tried to see all 
that was going on he would have had to be in nine parts 
and have nine lives, too. However, one advantage of meet- 
ing in a smalier city is that everything is in a smaller area. 
It was a long way out to the Auditorium; and looking up 
vour friends was more trouble. 


Were There 


A CuHICAGOAN WANTs to know if the world would not get 
just as much out of a five as a six-day working week. We 

take it for granted that the time is not 
Why Not a yet in sight when the farmer may lay 
Five-Day Week? off on Saturday if he wants to get the 

crop in before it rains or when stores 
and theatres will be closed on Saturday. We know that the 
world gets more out of one hour's labor than out of a day’s 
a hundred years ago, when life was supposed to be so sim- 
ple and was actually so hard. Even since 1921 American 
output has increased sixty-two percent while employment 
has increased only fourteen percent. Invention, machinery, 
intelligence, organization, (Continued on page 72 
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William Penn, 


WE ARE HERE | 


OW does it look 
from up there, 
buddy?” 
“Tt looks,” said Harry 
Gardiner, “very much 
as if we were going to 
have-a rattling good time.” 

Legionnaire Gardiner’s words _ had 
weight, because their author had taken 
some pains to satisfy himself concerning 
the outlook for the Eighth National Con- 
vention of The American Legion. Like 
nearly everyone else who came, he had ar- 
rived in town on Monday, October 11th— 
all the distance from Hollywood, Califor- 
nia. Like nearly everyone else he decided 
that the thing to do under the circum- 
stances would be to have a preliminary look 
around. 

The tallest structure from which to look 
in Philadelphia is the tower of the City 
Hall, where 548 feet above the sidewalks 
of Broad Street a bronze figure of William 
Penn gazes benevolently upon his own 
town. There is an elevator in the tower. 
It makes a round trip every fifteen min- 
utes, and it is quite the thing for Philadelphia vis- 
itors to go up and meet William Penn and see how 
Philadelphia appears to the effigy of its founder. 

But when Mr. Gardiner arrived the elevator had 
just left, and a quarter of an hour is a long time 
to wait around doing nothing at a Legion conven- 
tion. So Gardiner started to climb the City Hall. 
It did not seem very hard at first because every 
other stone in the masonry is set out a few inches 
and the effect is like a picket fence on end. Gard- 
iner went up like a squirrel and someone shouted, 
“Atta boy!” But after the first fifty feet a crowd 
began to gather and get interested. At a hundred 
feet the policemen had their hands full keeping 
lanes of traffic open in Broad Street. It was hard 
to see what Gardiner was holding on to now, but 
he was holding and going up—now over a jutting 
ledge of granite, now around a massive column, zig- 
zagging this way and that to find the easiest path. 
Four or five thousand people in Broad Street look- 
ing up, but not saying very much. The big. green 
buses bound for the Sesqui grounds tooted for 
right-of-way. They have horns like tug boat 
whistles. 

Gardiner was abreast the great hands on the 
clock in the tower which saves a good deal of wear 
and tear on a watch chain in Philadelphia. He 
was just a speck. The speck hesitated for a mo- 
ment. Spectators got a tingling feeling in their 
toes and finger tips. Simply resting to get his 
wind, Gardiner said afterwards. Then up and up 
to the perch of William Penn. Then up the 
trouser’s leg of Mr. Penn to the brim of his 
Quaker hat. 

From this eminence Mr. Gardiner glanced 
upon Broad Street and satisfied himself that 
the makings of a great convention were on 
hand. 

Harry Gardiner, late Air Service, is an av- 
erage Legionnaire. He is a steeple-jack by oc- 
cupation, which accounts for the fact that he 
is handier at climbing than most of us—but 
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By Philip Von Blon 


and Marquis James 


otherwise simply a rank-and-file Le- 
gionnaire who came to Philadelphia 
along with one hundred thousand 
others and contributed his particle 
to making a national convention of 
The American Legion what it has 
definitely come to be—a great and 


glamorous institution, peculiar to the genius of 

our race—a reflection of the spirit and aspira- 
‘ tions of the men and women who fought for 
‘* America in the war. ° 







































Just one actor in America’s 
greatest pageant—Carl J. 
Schroeder, drum major of 
Fond du Lac (Wisconsin) 
Post’s drum and bugle corps, 
doing his stuff in the parade 


army “was,” 
day’s survey of the panorama. 

A Cabinet officer and a United States Senator 
in a file of midnight snake dancers celebrating 
a prize winning by the home state bugle corps 
A Major General (active) and an Admiral (ac- 
tive) pushing through a confetti blizzard arm in 


“The American Legion is what the American 


wrote a Philadelphia editor after a 


arm with an impromptu formation of ex- 
bucks and ex-gobs. A man with twenty 
millions borrowing a light from a buddy 
who might not have,come if the railroad 
fare had been more than twenty dollars 
An officer of a powerful banking house 
and an official of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in a quiet corner of the 
Bellevue-Stratford lobby discussing—and 
agreeing upon—a policy of military and 
industrial preparedness. 

The theory upon which we fought the 
war was the essence of democracy. One 
for all and all for one. The high and the 
low, the rich and the poor sharing alike 
the common obligation. It is an inspir- 
ing theory. But more remarkable is the 
fact—and The American Legion is a fact 
and not a theory and not a memory. 

The Legion has caught and held what 
was finest in the association of five mil- 
lion men- and women-at-arms who fought 
for pure idealism—an important circum- 
stance which now sometimes is obscured 
if not forgotten. The Legion has caught 
and held the serious and the light aspects 
of that comradeship. No more flawless 
demonstration of that fact could be 
found than in this convention at Phila- 
delphia. Philadelphia itself was con- 
vinced—which is proof of the pudding. 

Philadelphia is unlike the other cities 
which have witnessed the progressive 
evolution of the institution of the Na- 
tional Convention of The American Le- 
gion. Philadelphia is not Omaha, St 
Paul, San Francisco and so on, of cher- 
ished memory. Philadelphia is—Phila- 
delphia. There is only one. It is the 
largest city the Legion has visited—very 
much the largest—and it is the oldest 
and most reserved. The apprehension 
had been expressed that the Legion’s 
way of conventioning might prove a 
shade robust for the quiet Quaker dig- 
nity of Rittenhouse Square. Besides 
that it was said that in such a big place 
we should not be a drop in the bucket. 
But Philadelphia invited us, and made 
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it an invitation that was too pressing to be declined, and we 
came. 

Well, the customary advance guard began filtering in a week 
before the convention opened. For all the notice these pre- 
cursors attracted they might have been a couple of honey- 
mooners at Niagara Falls. Which was without precedent. 
Previously, as the deadline drew near, there had been a good 
deal of fuss in Legion convention towns. A bustle of prepa- 
ration, last minute arrangements, and all that goes with the 
somewhat breathless anticipation of an extraordinary occasion 

But nothing like 

















this in Philadei- germ 
phia. The pre- = a 
convention ar- 5 
rangements were 

perfect — almost 

too perfect. A 

few slip-ups and 

last minute emer- : 
gencies would 

have been a re- 

lief. The news- ia 
papers said hard- oe 

ly a word of the ams f 
great doings . 
which were to & 4 
come—at least we oP 
believe they are / 


great doings, 


a SS RAM 


and want other people 
to agree with us. On 
top of this we per- 
ceived the unruffled 
calm with which Phila- 
delphia accepted its 
own Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition. “A good 
show,” they said, “but 
really I haven’t seen it 
yet myself.” Furthermore 
we learned that since the 
Exposition opened last 
spring there have been more 
than two hundred conven- 
tions in Philadelphia. Would 
we be, in Philadelphia's 
eyes, simply Convention 
No. 201, or whatever the 
literal tabulation? 

Our convention opened on 
Monday. It was as usual, 
a day of arrivals, mostly. 
The seven a. m. serenity of 
Broad Street was broken by 
the crash of twenty bands 
and the rattety-tat of twen- 
ty drum corps as the dele- 
gations began to tramp in 
and take possession of the 
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hotels. Special trains. From California. with uniforms galore 
a battalion led by Happy Wintz, by acclamation the premier 
comedian of The American Legion. Florida in a blaze of color 
Iowa, six hundred strong, with a crop of corn and Hanford 
MacNider and Senator Steck. Half the population, it seemed, 
of Illinois, telling the world that Savage is a good fellow 
Texas in five-gallon hats, Oklahoma in feathers and with the 
old gray mare, late Texan, by right of conquest. Nebraska in 
force, making strange noises—the “hog call,” we learned. Next 
door neighbors from Jersey, New York and New England. 
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The vanguard of Harvey Seeds Post’s Drum and Bugle Corps of Miami, Florida, 
snapped as it marched along Broad Street. 
of Prescott (Arizona) Post disguised as a member of the Smoke Eye people. 
“tribe,” painted to represent genuine Indians, deceived thousands in the crowd 


Legionnaire Ralph Stoughton 
His 


Below, 


watching the Legion parade 


This lasted until midnight. Seventy-five thousand checked 
in the first day, the official estimators said, and Philadelphia, 
which had seen two hundred conventions come and go in less 
than that many days, began to rub its eyes. Seventy-five thou- 
sand. A great many people. But Philadelphia is not a town 
to be impressed by numbers solely. 

After dark there was carnival on Broad Street. The police- 
men were very helpful. They shooed as much traffic as pos- 
sible into the byways, so no preoccupied celebrant might get 
himself bumped by a balloon tire. This is something Phila- 
delphia is unaccustomed to. Those who ride and drive need 
their Broad Street, for the other downtown thoroughfares were 
not built for Mack trucks and Dan Sowers to pass in comfort. 
But it was a jolly evening by way of saying how-do-you-do. 

On Tuesday they had the parade. A great many Legion- 
naires timed their arrival so as to get in on parade day. Le- 
gionnaire Pershing and Legionnaire Dawes, fresh from a duck 
hunting trip together in Nebraska, arrived on Tuesday. In the 
forenoon they went out to the great auditorium in the Sesqui- 
Centennial grounds, where the business sessions of the conven- 
tion were held. Mr. Dawes brought the greetings of the United 
States Government, in addition to his own. But General Per- 
shing had just come to look on. That however, was not the 
way things turned out. A band leader in the back of the hall 
saw him come in. He started a smashing tune and somebody 
yelled “Pershing!” Then everyone stood on his feet, or on 
his chair, as the general was escorted down the aisle and to 
the stage. The cheering lasted for ten minutes, after which 
the general did something he very seldom does. He made an 
extemporaneous speech, and later in the week accepted from 
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the convention the title of Honorary National Commander for 
life. The same title was conferred upon Ferdinand Foch. 
The parade started at one o'clock in the afternoon. John R. 
McQuigg and Pershing led it—out Broad Street to the Sesqui 
grounds, thence circling the amphitheatre of the great stadium 
where three weeks before Legionnaire Tunney rose to the top 
of his profession. Hundreds of thousands lined the avenue of 


march and thousands more sat in the stadium. General Persh- 
ing, Mr. Dawes and «‘her Legionnaires stood with Commander 
McQuigg and from a ring-side box watched the pageant go by. 










leading Tennessee. The sergeant is growing stout. Massa- 
chusetts singing with a swing— 
“ colors on high, 
tell all creation that 
“Massachusetts passes by!” 

Dusk, then darkness enveloped the great stadium. The flood- 
lights playing upon the arena gleamed upon the uniforms of 
the marchers, the burnished instruments of the bandsmen and 
the fluttering folds of the massed colors. This was the most 
exhilarating part of the parade, and the issue of accident rather 
than design be- 
cause no one had 
figured on the pa- 
rade ending after 
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ship record. 


its quota of kilties 


This took seven hours. Color. Movement. Mirth. Splen- 
dor. Dignity. Pathos. Drama. Thrills. Every emotion was 
ceached. 


“Unforgettable,” said Colonel Yves Picot, member of the 
French Chamber of Deputies. “You must have something like 
this at Paris. It tells the whole story of your Legion—a story 
which will impress France. Ah, this—” 

The float of a Pennsylvania post was passing. Two little 
hildren—war orphans—sheltered by an emblematic figure of 
the Legion. “They Shall Not Stand Alone,” said the legend. 

“This,” pursued Colonel Picot, “you must have this one—” 

A ripple of laughter swept the stands and obliterated the 
rapid words of the colonel. A parader in a 4o and 8 suit was 
leading a white mule. “One step ahead of prohibition,” read a 
placard on the mule. Pershing leaned over and in French ex- 
plained the idiom and Colonel Picot laughed too. 

“And that I hope you will bring to Paris. It is in such in- 
formal ways that peoples come to know each other and to re- 
tain old friendships.” 

Seven hours of moving panorama, of history made and in 
the making, a wonderful display of Americanism in all its fine 
phases. 

The Marne taxicab, a venerable Renault piloted by a poilu 
in a brown spade beard and a straight-stemmed pipe. Soldat 
Sedley Peck, a native of California, served with the French and 
American armies and now lives on a houseboat in the Seine. . . 
Virginia with a series of magnificent historical floats preceded 
by the Richmond Light Infantry Blues. Mississippi, recon- 
structing the glamorous Forties with ladies in crinoline and 
gentlemen in bell-crowned beavers. Sergeant Alvin York 
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Delaware Legionnaires, doggy in the uniforms of George Washington’s doughboys, 
headed the convention parade, an honor their department x 
Among those present, in 1926 as in 1918, was John H. Cruise (below), 
of John Coleman Prince Post of New London, Connecticut. 


on by its 1926 member- 


nightfall. But a 
year’s planning 
could not have 
produced a finer 
effect. 

Not all the color 
and drama was 


out-of-doors, 
though. The au- 
ditorium where the 
business of th 
convention wa 
transacted had its 
share. Watson B. 
Miller, walked 
upon the stage and 
held up his hand 
for silence. 
“Does any- 
one know 
this man?” 
asked Mr 
Miller. 
The per- 
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Every convention has 


son the convention was 


asked to identify is 
America’s living un- 
known soldier, “Jerry 


Tarbot.” For two years 
the Legion and the 
United States Veterans 
Bureau have been try- 
ing to solve the riddle 
of this victim of am- 
nesia, who has forgot- 
ten his past, even his 
name. Mr. Miller was 
not consciously at- 
tempting anything 
spectacular. He is the 
chairman of the Le- 
gion’s National Rehab- 
ilitation Committee and 
it is a part 
of his work 
to solve such 
problems. 
But the 
newspaper 
correspond- 
ents who 
were on 
hand to tell 
the world 
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Old Glory, one hundred and thirty-six strong, at the head of the Pennsylvania delegation. This effective display 
of massed colors won a great hand all along the line of march 
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about the convention told it about Jerry Tarbot, too. He has there was a knock at the door of the room they were in. A 

been identified—twenty different ways. But possibly one of gentleman was there, an elderly gentleman, a_ faithful repre- 

these identifications will prove out, and a mother whose boy _ sentative of conservative Philadelphia society. 

is “missing in action” will have restored to her a son. “Boys, I can’t sleep with all this fun going on next door to 
The parade was succeeded by carnival on Broad Street and my house,” a bit ruefully, it seemed. 


no one seemed to go to bed. There was no more 
dodging traffic. The amiable policemen put up 
ropes and as much of Broad Street as was required 
was the Legion’s playground. Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday nights. Whatever one did 
the night was not com- 
plete without an hour 
with the revellers on 
Broad Street. One 
might go to a 40 and 8 
“wreck,” a division re- 
union, a blowout of 
the Auxiliary or what- 
not, but sooner or later the whole party 
would pour into Broad Street. Two hundred 
Legion bands, at one time or another, made 
the music. The incomparable clowning of Happy 
Wintz and the Hamm Brothers. The old gray 
mare, which Oklahoma took from Texas in a 
membership contest. Fred Patzell of Nebraska 
with his hog call. This was an innovation. Mon- 
tana’s Powder River yell and Iowa with its corn 
song have furnished the leit motif for other con- 
vention revels, but the honor this year was Ne- 
braska’s. 

On the subject of hog calling there are three 
schools of thought, which can be rendered pho- 
netically in these letters of the alphabet: 

Whoo-oo-i-ee! 

Poo-00-i-ee ! 

Poo-i-gg-ee! 

Mr. Patzell, an expert on this item of Ameri- 
cana, prefers the first named, not from any pre- 
judice of his own, but because he says that by 
actual test at the Omaha stock yards it brought 
the most hogs. 

It was like celebrating Armistice Day, and 
Philadelphia was for it, just as the Philadelphia 
Legionnaires who told us to come said it would 
be. They joined the party in Broad Street. The 
show was theirs as well as ours. 

Some of the boys were holding a reunion at a 
club in Locust Street. At three in the morning 
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The boys said they were awfully 
sorry and would pipe down on the in- 
stant. 

“But I don’t wish to sleep. I want 
the fun to go on, but Id like to join 
you.” 

On Friday afternoon the convention 
began to demobilize. The visitors 
went to their rooms and packed their 
grips, and tried to tell their Philadel- 
phia buddies and other hosts about the 
royal time they’d had. The visiting 
bands played their last tunes on the 
march to the railroad stations. Chairs 
and rugs were restored to their places 
in the hotel lobbies. The proud old 
doorman at the Ritz said he regretted 
the end of the most eventful week of 
his life. That night Broad Street was 
still roped off—though there was no 
need of it on our account. In front of 
the Walton a Philadelphia band played 
the Merry Widow Waltz and a block- 
ful of couples danced on the asphalt. 
Half of them were Philadelphians. 
This made us very, very happy we 
came. 

Harry Gardiner paused over a mid- 
night oyster stew at Curran and 
Meade’s in Chestnut Street to say 
goodbye to Happy Wintz and promise 
to be on hand next year to climb the 
Eiffel Tower. 

‘ And Harry Gardiner ought to have 
every chance in the world to climb the 
Eiffel Tower next year because The 

\ American Legion in Philadelphia put 
: the final stamp of approval upon the 
a \ arrangements which have been made 

i} for holding the Legion’s 1927 National 

“Happy Wints is here—let the Convention in Paris. 

convention begin!” said the old As everybody knows, there had bee 

timers at Philadelphia quite a bit of talk that the Paris con- 
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vention might be called off. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the Legion’s France Convention Committee had arranged for 
the steamships to carry thirty thousand Legionnaires to France 
next September, nothwithstanding the fact that the committee 
had reserved hotel accommodations in Paris for that many 
Legionnaires at that time, speculation had persisted in the 
newspapers right up to the time of the Philadelphia conven- 
tion—speculation whether the Legion would call off all its elab- 
orate plans and not go to Paris after all. 

Tae Philadelphia convention demonstrated that the Legion is 
practically unanimous in its determination to go to Paris next 
autumn. The arrangements made by the France Convention 
Committee were approved and the committee was directed to 
continue its work. Evidences of the Legion’s sentiment were 
the enthusiastic greetings the convention gave to Colonel Yves 
Picot, president of an organi- 


cast for five candidates without a decision, the convention, on 
the twenty-first ballot, elected to lead the Legion in 1927, and 
to head it on its pilgrimage to France next autumn, Howard 
P. Savage, of Chicago, former Commander of the Department 
of Illinois and, at the time of his election, National Executive 
Committeeman from Illinois. 

Mr. Savage was born in Iowa, educated himself, and, after 
graduating from college, started work as an engineer of the 
rapid transit system in Chicago. He has risen to the post of 
general superintendent of maintenance of way of Chicago’s 
great elevated system. 

Mr. Savage entered service in the World War as a lieuten- 
ant, assigned to the Fifty-fifth Engineers at Camp Custer. He 
served with that regiment in France until the middle of rorg. 
His genius has expressed itself in his service for the Legion in 

his own Department. He built 





zation of disabled French 


up Elevated Post, composed 





World War veterans, and to 
Jacques Truelle, another 
French disabled veteran who 
spoke as the official represen- 
tative of the French Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Both Colonel Picot and 
Monsieur Truelle told of the 
wonderful preparations the 
French Government, the 
French World War veterans’ 
societies and French citizens 
generally are making to enter- 
tain the Legion next autumn 

Further evidence of the 
sentiment in Philadelphia was 


the applause which swept 
through the crowds watching 
the parade when the old 


French taxicab, veteran of the 
Marne, chugged along under 
its own power, its driver ap- 
parently a bearded poilu, but 
in reality one Sedley Peck, 
once of California, now a 
member of Paris Post of the 
Legion, who had spent months 
acquiring the whiskers which 
gave the final touch of 
seeming authenticity to his 
make-up. 

Formal expressions of the 
feeling with which France 
awaits the coming of The 
American Legion next autumn 
were messages from Gaston 
Doumergue, President of 
France; Raymond Poincare, 
Premier; Aristide Briand, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
which were read to the con- 











































of employes of the rail system 
for which he works, from 
fifty-four to 540 members. 
He was president of the Cook 
County organization of the 
Legion and Senior Vice-Com- 
mander of the State before 
filling the two highest offices 
of his Department. He is 
known for his unusual capac- 
ity for winning the loyalty of 
those whom he leads. In his 
speech nominating Mr. Sav- 
age, Ferre C. Watkins, re- 
cently elected Commander of 


the Department of Illinois, 
paid him a _ remarkable 
tribute 


“T have attended many con- 
ventions,” said Mr. Watkins. 
“IT have seen touching cere- 
monies. But when a year ago 
he left us, fifteen hundred 
strong, sturdy men of Illinois 
stood in a ten-minute demon- 
stration and with tears stream- 
ing down their faces pledged 
themselves to that Illinois 
leader, Howard P. Savage.” 

The election was mainly a 
test of endurance between the 
Departments supporting Mr. 
Savage and those lined up be- 
hind J. Monroe Johnson of 
South ‘Carolina, a member of 
the National Executive Com- 
mittee 
and of the 
France 
Convention 
Committee. 
Mr. Savage 














vention. 





In adopting its resolution 
on the Paris pilgrimage, the 
Philadelphia convention 
cleared up any doubt which 
may have remained as to the 
legality of holding an Ameri- 
can Legion convention out- 
side the United States. It 
voted that the convention 
in Paris should assemble on 
Monday, September 19, 1927, 
remaining in session in Paris until Friday, September 23, and 
should re-convene in New York City on October 18th “to take 
action upon all reports, resolutions and other business, remain- 
ing in session in New York City until all the business of the 
convention has been disposed of.” 

The certainty that the 1927 convention would be held in 
Paris helped make the election of a new national commander 
one of the most exciting contests ever seen upon the floor of 
a Legion national convention. After twenty ballots had been 
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after Mr. Savage’s election. 






National Commander Howard P. Savage, 
known to his Illinois buddies as High 
Power—a photograph taken immediately 


the replica of the Liberty Bell supplied 
by the Nebraska Department to make a 
loud speaker out of the well-known gavel 
used in calling the convention to order 


received the 
solid sup- 
port of 
most of the 
larger De- 
partments, 
including 
Illinois, with 
sixty-four 
votes, Iowa 
with forty, 
Massachusetts with thirty-eight, Michigan with twenty-three, 
Minnesota with thirty-three, New York with sixty-seven, Penn- 
sylvania with sixty-one and Wisconsin with thirty-two. Mr. 
Johnson received on the first ballot the votes of forty of the 
fifty-seven Departments. On the twentieth ballot he still held 
the votes of thirty-five Departments, although splits had oc- 
curred in the votes of a few of the Departments which were 
supporting him. 

The other contenders were Thomas Amory Lee, Past Com- 
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In corner, 








Front! The National Vice-Commanders as they snapped into it for the camera 
man a few moments after the ballots had been counted. Left to right, John E. 
Curtiss, Lincoln, Nebraska; Stafford King, St. Paul, Minnesota; J. G. Sims, 
Maryville, Tennessee; John G. Towne, Waterville, Maine, and Tom Busha, 
Helena, Montana. In oval, the new National Chaplain, Reverend Joseph L. N. 
Wolfe of Philadelphia 
mander of the Depart- were the outstanding interests at Philadelphia, many other ac- | 
ment of Kansas, Jay tions affect the Legion's activities during the coming year i} 
Williams, Past Com- Space will not permit a discussion here in detail of all the ac- 
mander of the Depart- tions taken, and such a discussion would be superfluous since \} 


ment of South Dakota, a printed copy of the summary of convention proceedings was 
and E. E. Spafford, mailed to every post of The American Legion immediately after 
Past Commander of the the convention. More and more Legion posts have adopted the . 
Department of New _ custom of holding a meeting at which the printed report of the 





York. 

To those 
watching the bal- 
loting it seemed 
that Mr. Lee and Mr. 

Williams were being kept 
in the race by the hopes of their supporters that 
the convention would fail to get behind either Mr. 

Savage or Mr. Johnson. Mr. Spafford’s name did 
not appear after the fifteenth ballot. On the twen- 
tieth ballot the vote was as follows: Johnson, 421; 
Savage, 401; Lee, 83, and Williams, 34. 

As the twenty-first ballot was proceeding, Mr. 
Johnson took the platform and announced that he 
withdrew his name. He was quickly followed by 
Mr. Lee and Mr. Williams. Mr. Savage’s election 
was then made unanimous. 

The convention elected these National Vice-Com- 
manders: Tom Busha, Helena, Montana; John E. 
Curtiss, Lincoln, Nebraska; Stafford King, St. Paul. 
Minnesota; J. G. Sims, Marysville, Tennessee; John 
G. Towne, Waterville, Maine. 

Reverend Joseph L. N. Wolfe, pastor of St. Bar- 
bara’s Catholic Church of Philadelphia, was elected 
National Chaplain. He served in France with the 
109th Infantry of the 28th Division and was cited 
and decorated for bravery. 

At a meeting of the National Executive Commit- 
tee held after the National Convention, James F. 
Barton of Iowa was re-appointed National Adjutant 
Robert A. Adams of Indianapolis was re-appointed 
National Judge Advocate, Robert H. Tyndall of In- 
dianapolis National Treasurer and Eben S. Putnam 
of Massachusetts National Historian. 

While the election of officers for 1927 and the 
final approval of Paris as the 1927 convention city 
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national convention is read in whole or in part, so that post 
members may be made 
familiar with the tasks 
which the National Con- | 
vention has set for the 


t organization. 

{ Some of the actions 

3 taken at the convention 

= are of general immediate 

be interest. For example, 

5 there was the selection | 

¥ of San Antonio, Texas, 

* as the city in which th 

4 Legion’s 1928 Nationa! 

£ Convention will be held 

4 Miami, Florida, and 

é Denver, Colorado, com- 

> peted with San Antoni: 

: for the honor of being 

F the 1928 convention city 

; and Detroit, which had 

5 also been considered, an- 

= nounced that it would I 

3 present an invitation for 1] 
the 1929 National Con- } 

ES vention. San Antonio 

= was chosen after the con- 

% vention committee on 


( the time and place of the 

1928 convention had re- 
ported it was unable to 
make a choice and had 


. 








SS 
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The Forty and Eighter behind the smile recommended that the 
is Charles A. Mills of Miami, Florida, convention itself vote on \ 
the boxcar out fit’s Chef de Chemin de Fer the cities presenting bids { 
—commander in chief—for the new year A roll call was then held 
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Mrs. Adalin Wright Macauley of Menomonie, Wisconsin, (below), the business geniu 

of the Auxiliary’s poppy program, elected National President. Above, the five Nationa! 

Vice-Presidents: Mrs J.  £ Chene y, Orlando, Florida > Mrs e E Me Glasson, Linc oln, 

Nebraska; Mrs. Walter B. Beals, Seattle, Washington; Mrs. J. E. Barcus, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and Mrs. Walter L. Davol, East Providence, Rhode Island 


and San Antonio, receiving the largest number of votes, was 
declared the choice. 

Another convention action which attracted widespread atten- 
tion and has been imperfectly understood in some quarters was 
the refusal of the convention to adopt a resolution in favor of a 
permanent court of international justice. The convention's 
committee on resolutions presented a resolution which, recalling 
the fact that the Legion in its 1925 convention at Omaha had 
adopted a resolution recommending immediate adherence of 
the United States to a permanent world court, urged that this 
recommendation be reaffirmed. Francis J. Good, chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee, urged the passage of the resolution 
on the permanent court, and a minority report was submitted 
by Harold Schradzki, Judge Advocate for the Department of 
Illinois during the past year. Mr. Schradzki contended that 
the world court proposal had become recognized as a political 
issue and was being exploited by candidates who favored or 
opposed it, so much so that any Legion action on the question 
would inevitably be hailed as support of or opposition to these 
candidates. 

Gilbert C. Bettman, Past Commander of the Department of 
Ohio, contended that the world court question is a public one 
and not a political one, urging adoption of the resolution. Dele- 
gate M. D. Williams of Missouri said: “I am absolutely 
against The American Legion taking any position on any de- 
batable political question at any time. In my opinion as a 
Legionnaire we will do very well in the future if we will attend 
strictly to American Legion business and cut out so much 
resoluting’.” 

It was evident that in voting down the resolution, the con- 
vention took no stand either for or against a permanent court, 
but that it reaffirmed a policy which has been evident all 
through the Legion’s history—that the Legion will not permit 
itself to be divided on controversial questions which are not 
strictly within the field of the organization’s main interests. 

As if to emphasize that its action on the permanent court of 
international justice should not be construed as a retirement of 
the Legion into a shell of isolation on public questions, the con- 
vention adopted another resolution calculated to make the Le- 
gion one of the nation’s principal agencies for good citizenship. 
This resolution was as follows: 

“Resolved, that every post be urged to use its facilities to 
create a forum for the full, free, open and two-sided discussion 
under non-partisan auspices of all public questions, . . . pro- 
vided, however, that such discussion shall in no way commit the 
post or the Legion as an organization to any position or policy.” 
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Another action testifying 
to the civic consciousness of 
the Legion and placing an ob- 
ligation for action upon all 
the posts of the Legion was 
the unanimous adoption of 
the following resolution: 

“That during the coming 
year the outstanding objec- 
tive of The American Legion 
shall be community better- 
ment, and to that end that 
each and every one of the 
more than 11,000 posts shall 
dedicate itself to accomplish 
that undertaking which shall 
in its judgment most advance 
the welfare of the community 
in which it exists, so that 
generally, during the coming 
year, we may exemplify the 
ideal of our organization ex- 
pressed in the Preamble to 
our Constitution, of service 
to community, state and na- 
tion. 2s 

This resolution directed 
‘hat National Headquarters 
prepare an outline of com- 
munity activities in which 
posts may best engage and 
that careful records be made, 
nationally and in each depart- 
ment, of the results achieved 
by posts in community work ~ 

Closely allied with the aim 
set forth in the community 
service resolution were sev- 
eral other actions of the convention; one authorized a continu- 
ance of the campaign of political education being conducted by 
the National Americanism Commission in conjunction with the 
National Civic Federation, the main purpose of the campaign 
being to get as many citizens as possible to take part in poli- 
tics and to vote. Another directed a continuance of the Junior 
Baseball Championship series for boys, each Legion post to 
help organize baseball teams among the boys of its community, 
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the best teams of separate communities, districts and regions 
to compete in elimination tournaments and the tournament 
winners to play in the national series. The fact that four 
boys’ teams representing communities in widely separated parts 
of the country took part in the first Junior World’s Series 
played in Philadelphia during the convention aroused much 
new interest in the boys’ baseball program. 

Still another action, important from the standpoint of every 
individual post, was the adoption of a resolution directing the 
National Americanism Commission to draw up a plan by which 
Legion posts shall effectively co-operate with the American Red 
Cross in time of disaster or other emergency. The resolution 
called attention to the fact that the National Americanism 
Commission has prepared a handbook, “The American Legion 
in Time of Disaster,” which gives directions for post procedure 
in time of great emergency. It recommended that every post 
perfect its own organization for rescue and relief work so that 
it will be prepared for action without delay if its community 
or one adjacent to it is overtaken by disaster. 

The Philadelphia convention marked a turn- 
ing point in the development of the Legion's 
child welfare program, because of the 
adoption of the policy that regional 
billets shall be discontinued eventually 
as temporary and permanent homes 
are developed in each State. The 
convention voted that the three 
existing billets be used only as 
clearing houses to care tempo- 
rarily for children until perma- 
nent homes may be provided 
and that plans be prepared for 
the eventual disposition of the 
billets when their further main- 
tenance shall be deemed inad- 
visable. The convention rec- 
ommended that in each State 
efforts be made to obtain the 
enactment of legislation for the 
protection of all children, as- 
serting that the enactment of 
this state legislation in States 
where it has not been provided 
is the most important aim of 
the Legion’s child welfare pro- 
gram. 

While the Legion’s own con- 
vention was being held in the 
huge auditorium on the Sesqui- 
Centennial grounds, The Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary was hold- 
ing possession of the Elks Club 
in Philadelphia, only a few 
blocks from City Hall, and 
stray Elks who happened to 
wander into the building un- 
awares found themselves sur- 
rounded by the brightly-garbed 
Auxiliares from all sections of 
the United States. Especial 
brilliancy was given to the ses- 
sions of the Auxiliary by the 
attendance of many of the 
delegates wearing the scarlet 
capes and the scarlet caps of 
the La Société des 8 Chapeaux 
ct 40 Femmes. 

Mrs. Eliza London Shepard, 
retiring President of the Auxil- 
iary, reported that the organi- 
zation had increased its mem- 
bership this year to 247,000, a 
gain of more than 43,000 mem- 












iliary’s convention was one brought forward by the Heredity 
Committee, a proposal that membership in the Auxiliary be 
opened to all lineal female descendants of World War veterans. 
The adoption of this recommendation would make of the Aux- 
iliary a continuing organization much the same as the Daugh- 
ters of The American Revolution. Action on this proposal was 
postponed until the meeting of the Auxiliary’s National Execu- 
tive Committee in January, 1927. 

The Auxiliary convention voted to eliminate the historical 
service record which has appeared on the reverse side of the 
organization’s membership application blank. The convention 
also made provision for the designing of a grave marker for 
use on the graves of members of the Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Adalin Wright Macauley of Menomonie, Wisconsin, 
was elected National President of the Auxiliary for the new 
year. Her election was largely in recognition of her remarkable 
record as chairman of the National Poppy Committee and as 
President of the Wisconsin Department in 1923. Mrs. Mac- 

auley reported sales of $1,600,000 worth of poppies 
in.all the States this year. In her year as De- 
partment President, Wisconsin’s membership 
was increased by 3,500 members and the 
State rose from forty-seventh place in 

percentage increase to first place. 
Mrs. Macauley is the wife of 
Judge J. W. Macauley and is the 
moter of a son, Robert Henry. 
She is a member of many other 
women’s organizations. An an- 
cestor came to America on the 
Mayflower and early members 
of her family founded Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

The vice-presidents elected 
were: Mrs. J. E. Barcus, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana; Mrs. W. B. 
Beals, Seattle, Washington: 
Mrs. J. Y. Cheney, Orlando, 
Florida; Mrs. C. E. McGlas- 
son, Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
Mrs. Walter L. Davol, East 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Following the Auxiliary’s 
convention, the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee elected as 
National Chaplain, Mrs. Mabel 
D. Stark, of Pittston, Pennsy]l- 
vania, a gold-star mother. Miss 
Emma Hadorn was re-elected 
National Treasurer. Mrs. 
Frank Fleming, Augusta, Geor- 
gia, was elected National His- 
torian. Mrs. Lucy Boyd, of 
Indianapolis, was re-appointed 
Nationai Secretary. 

Philadelphia being the cradle 
city of the Forty and Eight, 
the Seventh Promenade Na- 
tionale of the Legion’s fun- 
making society fittingly proved 
to be the best ever held by the 
box car voyageurs from all 
parts of the United States. With 
business sessions held in a 
club in the business center of 
Philadelphia, with a night pa- 
rade in which thousands of fan- 
tastically-costumed Forty and 
Eighters marched and drove 
locomotives and box-cars, with 
a huge initiation held in the 
Academy of Music, Philadel- 
phia had a good chance to 

















learn just how much the Forty 





bers over the year before. 








Membership increased in forty- 
seven of the fifty-three depart- 
ents. 

The proposal which attract- 
ed most attention in the Aux- 
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One imagined that even the bronze statue of William 

Penn, atop the City Hall, thrilled as the bands and the 

flags passed by below and the dirigible TC-5 hummed 
overhead 


and Eight counts in Legion af- 
fairs. Forty and Ejight cha- 
peaux were everywhere. 
Reports submitted to the 
convention showed that Forty 
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and Eight membership this year had increased to 32,449 and 
that eighty-two new voitures had been chartered. Ohio was 
awarded a bronze statue as a prize for obtaining the largest 
number of new members. Illinois was second in the prize 
membership contest. Voyageur William C. Mundt of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, who signed up 509 new members, was awarded 
first prize, a plaster statue, in the individual member-getting 
contest. 

Charles A. Mills of Miami, Florida, was elected Chef de 
Chemin de Fer, to lead the Forty and Eight in the coming 
year. Sous Chefs de Chemin de Fer elected were: Spence S. 
Eccles, Logan, Utah; Pelham St. George Bissell, New York 
City; A. Squillacioti, Boston, Massachusetts; Dr. David Town- 
send, National Sanatorium, Tennessee; Frank W. 

Kee, Chicago, Illinois; Harry J. Hinck, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Other national officers elected were: 

National, Charles 


Correspondant 
Indianapolis, Indi- 


W. Ardery, 


ana: Commissaire Intendant 
National. N. Carl Neilsen, 
Seattle. Washington; Avocat 


National, John P. Conmy, 
Fargo, North Dakota; 
Conducteur National, S. 
C. Crockett, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama; Gardes de 

la Porte Nationaux, Har- 

ry Cochran, Elkhart, 
Indiana, and Dr. J. 
Iredell Wyckoff, Mer- 
chantville, New Jersey; 
Historien National, Paul 
J. McGahan, Washington, 
D. C.; Aumonier Nation- 
al, Reverend Father E. J. 
Gracey, Lakewood, Ohio, 
and Comis Voyageur, Sed- 
ley Peck, Paris, France. 

A remarkable membership in- 
crease was reported at the na- 
tional convention of La Société des 
8 Chapeaux et 40 Femmes, the newest 
of Legion-affiliated societies Mrs. J. 
E. Barcus, retiring secretary, reported 
that, starting with a membership of 







The Queen of the Flor- 


Henry D. Lindsley trophy which had been awarded to West 
Virginia on a technicality in the membership contest which 
ended March 1, 1926. 

Idaho received the Lindsley cup on the platform of the con- 
vention hall where all the cups were handed to the winning 
Departments by National Commander John R. McQuigg. The 
other National Commanders’ cups were awarded as follows 
The Frederick W. Galbraith trophy, to the Department of 
Florida, for the best convention travel record; the Franklin 
D’Olier trophy, to the South Dakota Department for enrolling 
the highest percentage of the eligible service men of its state; 
the Milton J. Foreman trophy, to the Department of Wiscon- 
sin, for winning the annual inter-department rifle match; the 

Hanford MacNider trophy, to the Department of 

Idaho, for attaining the highest percentage of 

membership over its last year’s member 
ship. 

The Philippine Islands won the 

North Carolina Department tro 

phy, offered each year to the 
Department outside the 

United States enrolling the 

highest percentage of mem 

bership over its preceding 
year’s membership. 

The Department of 
Minnesota won the “Lit- 
tle Brown Jug,” a trophy 
awarded each year in a 
Minnesota - Michigan 
contest to the Depart 
ment enrolling the most 
members in advance of 
the first day of the new 
membership year 
Illinois won the cup 

which was offered as a tro 

phy in the heavyweight mem- 
bership contest which it fought 

out with New York and Penn- 
sylvania. IIlinois’s membership 
of 57,000 represented an increase 
of ten thousand over 1925. 

Symbolizing the victory of the 
Oklahoma Department over the 
Texas Department in a member- 
ship contest, Texas formally trans- 
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146 at last year’s national convention, ; 3 : “ 
aaa . ida Float, Miss Louise heme 4 ce 
the society grew to 500 members in ek ferred the Old Gray Mare to 
: , : Otter, of Miami, and ites tet annie 
six weeks and had enrolled several Urs. Carl Fish t th ahoma in a ceremony held 
+1: Mrs ar ‘Isher, O e . . ° “$l 
thousand members of the Auxiliary — oe: : in front of the convention plat 
. , P : Auxiliary Unit to the . 
during the course of the year. The . a : form. 
s Oshkosh (Wisconsin) . 
In his report to the conven 


convention voted not to seek formal 
indorsement from The American Le- 
gion Auxiliary at Philadelphia, but to 
continue organization efforts in all the 
States. It contributed $200 to The 
American Legion Auxiliary Unit of 
Paris (France) Post for use in assisting war orphans. 
The following new officers of the 8 and 4o were elected: Le 
Chapeau National, Mrs. Freda Kramer, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Les Demi Chapeaux, Mrs. Charles Seymour. Binghamtcn, New 
York; Mrs. Francis Laughlin, Orlando, Florida; Mrs. Alice Gill, 
San Francisco, California; Mrs. Marion Doob, Chicago. Illinois: 
Mrs. Bertha Lawrence, Hiawatha, Kansas; Secretary, Mrs. Lil- 
ian Ludlow, Westfield, New Jersey; Treasurer, Mrs. Bulah 
Donovan, Rochester, New York; Historian, Mrs. Hazel Dud- 
geon, Welch, West Virginia; Master of Ceremonies. Mrs. J. R 
Irwin, Paris, France; Sergeant at Arms, Mrs. J. E. Whitmire. 
Three new national trophies, offered by Past National Com- 
manders, were awarded to Departments at the Philadelphia 
convention. The James A. Drain trophy, offered to that De- 
partment having the most outstanding record of service to 
community, State and nation, was awarded to Wisconsin. The 
John G. Emery trophy was awarded to Delaware as the De- 
partment having the highest percentage of membership thirty 
days before the convening of the convention as compared with 
its average membership for the four preceding years. The John 
R. Quinn trophy was given to West Virginia in recognition of 
that Department’s sportsmanship in yielding to Idaho the 
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Post, wearing one of the 

“Oshkosh b’gosh” jump- 

ers. Everybody else from 
Oshkosh wore one 


tion, National Commander 
John R. McQuigg reported that 
the Legion’s membership on 
September 11th, was 673,229, 
which was 709,614 more than 
on the corresponding day in 
the year before. Mr. McQuigg 
also reported that the Legion’s 
membership was larger than it 
had been at any time since De- 
cember 31, 1922. The conven- 
| tion gave a share of credit for 
the big membership gain to 





three Legionnaires who were 
F / awarded highest honors in the 
; individual member-getters con- 
i _ test. Frank B. Gigliotti of 


Rome (Italy) Post was award- 
ed the first-prize medal. He 
was credited with getting 1.310 
members. William C. Mundt of 
Bloomington, Illinois, was win- 
ner of second place. He en- 
rolled gor Legionnaires. Fritz 
Blumenthal, in third place, had 
a record of 763 members for the 
year. (Continued on page 58) 
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HERE are 


Mexico Department of the Legion in which 


the Johns and 


up a good percentage of the names on post 
rollcalls elsewhere are lacking. 
composed solely of Spanish-speaking World War 
service men, according to Bronson M. Cutting, Department 


Adjutant. 
posts in his departmer 
of the members speak 
officials shows these 


given names: Nico- 
demus, Jose, Jesus, 
Demetrio, Pedro, 


Juan, Pablo, Refugio, 
Gregorio, Benito, Ti- 
burcio, Canuto, One- 
cimo, Fidel and Lib- 
erato. 


TAKE pleasure in 

calling to your at- 
tention another unus- 
ual post of the Legion 
—John H. Slaughter 
Post of Springerville, 
Arizona,” writes A. J. 
Dougherty, Past Com- 
mander of the Depart- 
ment of Arizona. 
“This post is located 
at a summer resort— 
a small center—in the 
midst of eighteen hun- 
dred square’ miles, 
from which it draws 
members. During my 
visit to Springerville 
as Department Com- 
mander, from forty to 
fifty men assembled 
for a banquet, and 
they came from twen- 
ty miles around. The 
post has already land- 
ed as members almost 
every cow puncher in 
the eighteen hundred 
square miles who 
served in the World 
War. 

“Raymond A. Mc- 
Kelvey, post com- 
mander, is a disabled 
veteran with a de- 
lightful family who is 
making a gallant 
struggle to come back 
to health after spend- 
ing many hours in the 
North Sea where a 
German submarine 
had knocked the bot- 


tom out of his happy home, a sub-chaser. Just as an example 
f the spirit of the post and its commander, here’s an extract 


from a recent letter 


“*We landed another new member. 
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eighteen posts in the New 4 
Bills and Georges who make 


These posts are 


Spanish. A study of the names of post go after them on horseback. 





























The Legion’s Paris Convention next year will mean Old Home Week 

to Mrs. Otis S. Powell and her two daughters, Jacqueline Marie (left) 

and Andrée Lorraine. Mrs. Powell, who was Mlle. Andrée Marie 

Martinot, is a native of Nancy, and the daughter of a captain in the 

famed Chasseurs Alpins. Mrs. Powell and her two daughters are all 

members of the Auxiliary Unit to Hempstead (New York) Post of 
the Legion 


sented by gifts. 


He lives eighty miles 


from here, away up in the Mangus District, and we 

had to go after him on horseback. There seems to 
be one other place about twenty-nine miles out of 
Springerville where, we believe, there are a couple 
of cow-punchers who are eligible—and I believe 
when we get them we'll have them all’.” 

A one hundred percent post in the midst of eighteen hun- 

And Mr. Cutting adds that in eighteen additional dred square miles! Isn't that something to challenge the 

it practically all, although not quite all, 1927 member-getting efforts of posts 

Can any other post cite a better 


which don’t have to 


mopping-up record? 


HEN the execu- 

tive committee 
of Richland Post of 
Columbia, South Car- 
olina, held its first 
meeting in 1926, it 
celebrated the fact 
that for the first time 
in its history the post 
was out of debt. 
Then somebody hap- 
pened to mention the 
fact that, while the 
post had kept on year 
after year building up 
its own membership, 
it hadn’t done any- 
thing else which would 
cause people outside 
to think well of it 
What could the post 
do that would exem- 
plify the spirit of Le- 
gion service? After 
considering a number 
of suggested under- 
takings, the post fin- 
ally voted to erect an 
American Legion 
shack at the Ridge- 
wood Camp of Rich- 
land County Tubercu- 
losis Association. 
Shack isn’t a_ very 
good word to describe 
the building which 
Richland Post provid- 
ed. Photographs show 
that it is a staunchly- 
built little cottage. 
And Legionnaire Elli- 
son Capers, who is 
secretary of the State 
Board of Public Wel- 
fare, writes: 

“The shack, com- 
plete and furnished, 
cost approximately 
$2,000. Richland Post 
paid out $1,500 and 
the balance is repre- 


We built the shack according to the speci- 
fications and regulations of the camp, but we placed in it a 
great many things not found in other shacks at the camp—a 


radio and a victrola being examples. Since erection the shack 
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has been occupied a good part of the time by service 
men, pending comple.uon of their hospitalization ar- 
rangements by the Veterans Bureau.” 


\ HAT American Legion post banner was the 

first to be taken from the United States to the battlefields 
of France? Donald F. Duncan Post of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
claims this distinction for its own post banner and it cites the 
fact that on July 4, 1925, the post banner was draped on the 
monument erected by the State of Missouri at Cheppy in the 
Argonne to commemorate its sons’ service in the 35th Divi- 
sion. The banner was carried to France by the post chaplain, 
Reverend S. D. Bartle, who was commissioned by the post to 
visit the battlefield in France to hold a memorial service. 
Chaplain Bartle was assisted in his ceremony by representatives 
of Paris (France) Post. 


N Alexandria, Virginia, the old Presbyterian Church ceme- 

tery, hidden from the daily sight of the city, had been 
neglected. No burials had been made in it for several scores 
of years. When men had ceased coming to it to tend 
the graves nature began to try to hide the evidences of 
their thoughtlessness. Fallen branches of trees, a dense thicket 
and tall weeds hid most of the ancient headstones from sight. 
So it was until recently, when Alexandria Post of The American 
Legion decided that those who lay buried in the old cemetery 







deserved more than usual care from present citizens 
of Alexandria. The Legionnaires cleared the fallen 
timber, cut the underbrush and weeds, and lifted 
headstones which had fallen. They made of the 
cemetery a pleasing spot, where citizens, reading the 
inscriptions of the headstones, could take thought of 
the earliest days of the United States. For among the graves 
saved by the Alexandria Legionnaires from eventual loss are 
those of John Carlyle, one of the founders of Alexandria and 
quartermaster general of Braddock’s army; Dr. Craig, Wash- 
ington’s personal physician and surgeon general of Washing 
ton’s army during the Revolution, and many other notables 


WE played Santa Claus to twelve hundred and fifty children 
last Christmas,” reports W. C. Wilson, Historian of Exeter 
(California) Post, who suggests that other posts might get 
some help in planning their Christmas activities this year from 
the experiences of his own outfit. He adds that Exeter Post 
has seventy members in a town of 2,600 persons and that “what 
we did, almost any post could do.” 

“In our work we supplied forty-seven Christmas trees to 
homes which otherwise would have lacked them and we deco- 
rated our town with one hundred and twelve small trees and a 
large community tree,” says Mr. Wilson. “The post com- 
mander named five members on a Community Christmas Com- 
mittee. This committee invited every organization in Exeter 
to send a representative to a special meeting. In thirty minutes 





























The American Legion Auxiliary is Santa Claus’s quartermaster, as proved by this photograph showing the gifts 
thirty-three Texas Auxiliary units gave to service men patients in William Beaumont Hospital at El Paso last 
Christmas 
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all the plans were made and approved at this meeting and 
everybody waited to know his part of the job. 

“Several weeks before Christmas, Legionnaires and members 
of the Auxiliary traveled on trucks to the mountains fifty miles 
distant. United States Forestry officials helped us obtain one 
hundred and sixty small pine trees and one large tree, forty 
feet high. We erected the big tree and decorated it with lights 
and ornaments. We placed the small trees at fifty-foot inter- 
vals along the business streets, fitting them into the holes which 
had been made for flag-poles in our system for uniform flag 
decorations. Merchants decorated the trees which were placed 
in front of their stores, 
and each tried to have 


munity in a single month to make possible the purchase of 
the ambulance. The ambulance was badly needed because 
there was no ambulance nearer than Wilmington, Delaware, 
or Baltimore, Maryland. The people of our county ac- 
claimed our enterprise. The schools, fraternal orders, women’s 
clubs, the Red Cross, industrial plants, all helped in our 
campaign. 

“In the first three months of operation the ambulance made 
forty-three trips, including trips to Baltimore, Wilmington and 
Philadelphia. The service is free to the people of the county, 
its maintenance depending upon donations, and expenses have 
been kept down to an 
extraordinarily low 





point because the Leg- 





his tree look better than 
the rest. 

“Three Sunday schools 
and one grammar school 
took charge of the cele- 
bration on Christmas 
Eve. Two women’s or- 
ganizations made 1,500 
pop-corn balls. The 
town council donated 
$25 and placed a truck 
at the Legion’s disposal. 
Other organizations and 
many individuals were 
generous in giving mon- 
ey and materials we 
needed. The Auxiliary 
Unit did the work of 
sacking the candy and 
fruit. 

“For the celebration 
on Christmas Eve a 
temporary platform was 
built at the base of the 
tree. Our program was 
just the kind any post 
would give—singing of 
carols by the children, 
the arrival of Santa 
Claus n an automobile 
camouflaged as a sleigh 
and appropriately dec- 
orated, the distribution 
of the bags of good 
things to eat, and so 
forth. 

“The entire affair won 
praise from everybody 
in town and our post 
got more satisfaction 
out of it than from any- 
thing else we ever at- 
tempted. I am telling 
about it in the hope that 
other posts which may 
have passed up the op- 
portunity of taking 








ionnaires who man the 
ambulance serve with- 
out pay. The post has 
been divided into driv- 
ing crews of six men, 
with a chief in charge 
of each crew. Each 
crew is on duty for a 
month at a time. The 
post feeis that it is more 
than repaid for the time 
and energy it gives to 
the ambulance service 
by the feeling which 
its work has inspired 
among citizens of its 
county.” 


N Waterville, Maine, 

as in every other 
town and city in the 
United States, anxious 
parents had been won- 
dering what more could 
be done to make child- 
ren careful while play- 
ing in the streets and 
while exposed to the 
hundred and one perils 
elsewhere which modern 
children must face. In 
the days when whaling 
ships were using Maine’s 
ports, no father or 
mother had to pay much 
attention to romping 
boys or girls. A horse 
would run away once in 
a year, perhaps, but 
there was no constant 
traffic danger to claim a 
growing death toll of 
the unwary. But in this 
day, every mother is 
haunted by visions of 
heedless childhood dash- 











leadership in providing 








a Community Christ- 
mas celebration may be 
reminded to do so this 


ECIL Post of Elk- 

ton, Maryland, isn’t 
the first American Legion post to establish a free ambulance 
service for its community, but Thomas H. Bartilson, post his- 
torian, believes that what his post of ninety-six members has 
done may possibly suggest a new activity to some other posts. 
“Cecil Post,” relates Mr. Bartilson, “raised $7,500 in its com- 
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Chief J. J. Snow of the Iroquois Tribe of New York State (left), 

os who served in the Y. M. C. A. during the war, meets by chance 

year. I. B. Mitten, of Batavia, New York, a brother Iroquois—chance 

meeting number nineteen thousand, eight hundred and forty-one 
at the Philadelphia National Convention 


ing under swift wheels 
The automobile has be- 
come the juggernaut of 
childhood. 

George N. Borque Post 
of Waterville, sensitive 
to the needs of its com- 
munity, concluded it 
ought to do something to try to reduce the number of traffic 
accidents. It borrowed an idea which had worked in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. It organized the Waterville Safety Club, open 
to all children of school age. After quite a bit of newspaper 
publicity, a pledge was published in the newspapers. It was 
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innounced that any child signing the safety pledge and hand- 
ing it to his teacher would be given a badge provided by the 
Legion. He would be permitted to wear the badge as long as 
he was careful. If a child wearing a badge was observed 
playing carelessly—dashing across a busy street without looking 
both ways for automobiles, for 
instance—the badge would 
be withdrawn, to be re- 
issued only when his 
teacher advised. 

All Legion- 
naires became 
leaders in en- 
forcing the 
safety badge 
idea. So did 
the mem- 
bers of the 
police and 
fire de- 
partments, 
the school 
teachers, 
parents and 
many of 
the older 
school chil- 
dren. There 
was a noticeable 
decrease in hook- 
ing rides, playing 
marbles in the streets, 
promiscuous snow-balling 
and the like. 

“The idea appealed to the 
gang instinct in the young- 






























Sedley Peck of Paris Post, with 
Po . the beard he grew in order to 
sters, reports H. C. Mar- look main French, driving 
den, Chairman of the pox “ one of the original Battle of 
satety Club Committee. the Marne taxicabs in the 
‘Our city has es inhabit- Philadelphia parade. Below, 
ants, and 660 children en- yrs’ Freda Kramer, of Madi- 
rolled in the Safety Club the oy South Dakota, elected 
first day the pledge appeared Chapeau National of La Soci- 
in the paper. The second pry des 8 Chapeaux et 40 
day enrollment jumped to Semmes 

1,330. On the third day it 

was 2,048, and on the fourth 

day it was practically too percent of the children in the pri- 
mary and grammar schools. The newspaper printed the names 
of the children enrolled each day. 

“In connection with the campaign we conducted a slogan 
contest, offering prizes for the best slogan based on the letters 
A, B and C. The best slogans submitted were: ‘Always Be 
Careful,’ and ‘A Better Community.’ After the slogan con- 
test ended we held a parade in which 4,000 children marched. 

“One result of our work has been the adoption of a course 
in safety education to be given in the schools, from kinder- 
garten to seventh grade. As another outgrowth of the cam- 
paign for children, we conducted a campaign to promote more 
careful driving.” 


WELVE thousand persons attended the aerial circus held 

at Garden City, Long Island, New York, under the auspices 
of the Nassau County Committee of The American Legion. 
Evidencing governmental appreciation of what the Legion is 
doing to promote aviation. Assistant Secretary of War Hanford 
MacNider, Past National Commander of the Legion, and F. 
Trubee Davison, Assistant Secretary of War in charge of avia- 
tion, flew from Washington to attend the circus. The events 
included three races, a pursuit formation demonstration, para- 
chute jumping, sky-writing and the catching of a baseball 
dropped from a speeding plane at a high altitude. The profits 
from the aerial circus will be used by the Nassau County Com- 
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mittee to endow several beds in a Long Island hospital and to 
finance the post’s relief work among needy veterans and their 


dependents. 


EGIONNAIRE Gayle H. Somers is a teacher of history in 


the high school at 


Fostoria, Ohio. It is my personal 


opinion,” writes Mr. Somers, “that every veteran who is a 


commissions, 


est moments 

passing me and 

and called 
“I do not 


teacher should be ccmmissioned in the Officers Reserve 
Corps. I hold a commission in the infantry and have 
helped several other teachers in receiving reserve 


“In the World War T saw boys and girls whe 
had been my students in a little country school 
serving as volunteers. It was one of the proud- 


my life when battery was 


a soldier waved his cap to me 


‘Hello there, teacher.’ 

want to see any more war and I 
tell my class that in just so many words. 1] 
believe the question of world peace is at once 
the biggest ideal and the most sinister threat 
that the world has ever attempted to weigh 
In the history classes here during the past two 

years we have studied the proposition very care- 

fully from all angles. 


This year seventeen boys 
in the history classes signed up 
to go to the C. M. T. C., with 
the idea of completing the four- 
year course and receiving com- 
missions eventually. 

“Now and then a parent ob- 
jected to having a boy go be- 
cause of purely pacifist rea- 
sons. I always made a per- 
sonal call in such a case and 
explaine’ to the father and 
mother the purpose of the Na- 
tional Defense Act. In nearly 
every case the boy went to 
camp.” 


NY American Legion post 
which has used the full 
ritual found in the Legion’s 
Manual of Ceremonies in ini- 
tiating new Legionnaires knows 
the solemnity of the initiation 
Candidates who have entered 
Rainier-Noble Post, Seattle, 
Washington, this year have had 
especial reason to recall their 
initiation ceremonies, because 
those ceremonies were con- 
ducted by an initiation team 
composed of four judges of the 
King County Superior Court— 
Charles P. Moriarity, Malcolm 
Douglas, Charles H. Paul and 
John A. Frater. This judicial 
initiation team has also con- 
ducted initiation ceremonies 
for many other posts in the 
Department of Washington 


ERE is some news which 
will interest the scores of 
Legion posts which are operat- 
ing rifle clubs. Next year at 
Rome the team of the Nation- 
a! Rifle Association will try to 
win (Continued on page 60) 
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Identification of Unkown Dead— 
A Former A. E. F. Chorus Girl Makes Report— 





Outfit Reunions in Paris will Vie with National-Conventions — 


F OUR recommendations bore any weight, we would sug- 

gest that citations be issued to those Then and Nowers 

who have responded to the requests for information re- 

garding comrades lost or killed in action during the war 
and regarding cases of unlocated dead listed in this de- 
partment. We have stated before, but it bears repeating, that 
this is a service which only service men can render and we 
know that we can count on the continued co-operation of our 
readers. The office of the Quartermaster General has asked 
our assistance in the following additional cases: 

First Division and 35th Division: Identification of the 
bodies of four unknown American soldiers who were killed the 
latter part of September or the first part of October during 
the drive in the vicinity of Baulny is sought. The four men in 
question were buried in a valley near Exermont in the cross- 
road section of an unimproved cross-road, two branches of 
which lead to Chaudron Farm and Baulny. There were two 
rows of burials in this temporary cemetery, the first row con- 
taining twenty-three graves and the second thirty-three graves. 
The bodies in the second row are the ones in which the office 
of the Quartermaster General is interested. A Red Cross 
searcher’s re- 
port on file 
from a for- 
mer comrade 
states “We 
were going up 
to take posi- 
tions on Hill 
269 and when 
we were past 
Charpentry I 
was some 
fifty yards 
from Private 
Boyer, and as 
the enemy 
was shelling 
that area 
heavily we 
had scattered 
out and were 
resting. A 
shell dropped 
and exploded 
in a group of 
three men 
which _ killed 
him and his 
his two com- 
rades.” A high 
school ring 
with the in- 
scription “M. 
mo. 2930” 
was found on 
the unknown in Grave 16 of the second row above referred 
to; also a leather belt, leather gloves and evidences of leather 
puttees were found on the body, which was about five feet, ten 
inches in height, weighed about 160 pounds, with the right leg 
mangled below the knee, one upper front tooth broken off. The 
body of Private Lowell Boyer, Headquarters Company, First 
Machine Gun Battalion, was buried in Grave 17 of the second 
row adjoining. 

The Cemeterial Division, Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, is particularly anxious to have the following information: 
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Who was the photographer of this group, which had its picture taken apparently while 
steaming up (or down) the Rhine? Note the little touch of German background at the 
extreme right. The negative, mailed to Mark A. Messner of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
meant nothing to him, and he wants to know. Note the Lorraine cross insignia of the as the Iron 

Seventy-Ninth Division and also the mark of the Army of Occupation 


Name of organization that made these burials; the name of 
the chaplain; the name of the soldier buried in Grave 16 as an 
unknown; whether the description of the unknown found in 
Grave 16 would fit Lowell Boyer, reported in Grave 17; names 
and organizations of the other two mer. killed by the same 
shell as Boyer and the nature of their wounds, ‘also place of 
burial; place of burial of Lowell Boyer, also of Benjamin Rosen 
of First Machine Gun Company; name of any man of organi- 
zation who was wearing a ring with the inscription “M.H.S 
1910,” and possibly wearing leather belt, gloves and puttees. 
Another case is that of an unidentified American soldier, pre- 
sumabiy an officer, whose body was buried by the enemy, in 
United States uniform and overcoat, no shoes, face down, in a 
wood west of Fismes, Commune of Fismes, between the rail- 
road track and the Vesle River near the Chateau du Diable. A 
small medal attached to a crucifix found on the body reads 
“Officers Iron Battalion U. S. R., Aug. 19, 1917, Cambridge, 
Mass., Sept. 15, 1917.” The body was recovered in 1925 from 
the above location by the American Graves Registration Serv- 
ice, Q. M. C., in Europe. The inscription on the medal men- 
tioned above evidently has reference to the school conducted 
at Harvard 
University, 
Cambridge, 
by Colonel 
Azan of the 
French Army 
and a group 
of French of- 
ficers. A 
course in 
trench war- 
fare was giv- 
en at Harvard 
by these offi- 
cers to which 
especially se- 
lected reserve 
officers were 
sent immedi- 
ately on their 
graduation on 
August 15, 
1917, from 
the training 
camps. The 
members of 
this school, 
3 which  devel- 
oped a_ real 
esprit de 
corps, often 
referred to it 


Battalion. It 
is hoped that 
some former member of this battalion will be able to fur- 
nish a roster of the men who composed it. The bodies found 
with this body were those of men who were reported missing 
in action the last part of August, 1918, and for whom no burial 
data had previously been located. 

J. P. Foley of Youngstown (Ohio) Post of the Legion is ask- 
ing the assistance of former comrades of Merle C. Alexander 
in obtaining first-hand information regarding this man’s death 
Alexander was killed in action at Chateau-Thierry on June 6, 
1918, while serving with the Fifth Regiment of Marines, Second 
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Division. The Distinguished Service 
Cross was awarded posthumously for 
his valor in this action. The informa- 
tion is desired by his relatives. 

Former members of Company I, 
Fourth Infantry, Third Division, are re- 
quested to furnish what information 
they have regarding the death in action 
of Corporal Ralph Alexander. 
killed on July 24, 1918, at five o’clock 
inthe morning by a direct hit of an 
enemy 77 shell. His body has not yet 
been located. This request is made on 
behalf of Alexander’s father, James W. 
Alexander of Moundsville, West Vir- 
ginia. 


F difficulty is being experienced in 

locating and identifying the bodies of 
men who fought with American forces, 
consider the unknown American dead 
who fought with the French or other 
Allies before we entered the war. A 
case of this kind is reported in the fol- 
lowing letter from Legionnaire Ray 
Anderson, minister of the First Presby- 
terian church in Wichita, Kansas: “Doc- 
tor Julian S. Wadsworth, Director of the 
Methodist Memorial at Chateau-Thierry, 
France, is desirous of communicating 
with some one who knew Lieutenant 
Manderson Lehr. Lieutenant Lehr was 
flying for the French on July 14, 1918, 
at Chateau-Thierry. His plane fell and 
he was killed. There is no record of 
him in Washington because he served 
with the French. The French records 
show him killed in action and unidenti- 
fied. Doctor Wadsworth believes he has 
located this man’s body and the plane 
in which he was killed and will be glad 
to get in touch with the man’s parents 
or friends. He thinks that Lehr’s home 
was in Kansas but is not sure.” 

According to a history entitled “The 
Lafayette Flying Corps” in our library, 
Manderson Lehr’s home was Albion, Ne- 
braska. He enlisted in the French avia- 
tion service on June 3, 10917, attained 
the rank of Sergeant and was at the front 
with the corps from November 21, 1917, 
to March 15, 1918. On March 15, 1918, 
he was commissioned a Lieutenant in 
the American air forces but was attached 
to a French squadron from March 15 
to July 15, 1918, on which latter date he 
was killed in action near Chateau- 
Thierry. 


ID Comrade Martin J. Sheehan’s 

request for information regarding 
the song. “Somewhere in America She is 
Waiting for You,” which he heard in an 
A. E. F. all-soldier review, bring any re- 
sponse? We'll say it did. Sheehan’s 
hazy recollection that he had heard this 
song sung by the Mo-Kan Minstrels at 
the Palais de Glace in Paris is wrong, 
take it from Comrade D. D. Bachman 
of Chicago, formerly a private in Sec- 
tion 611 of the United States Army Am- 
bulance Service with the French Army. 
And Bachman ought to know, because 
he was one of the chorus “girls” in 
“Let’s Go,” a (Continued on page 78) 
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Another “Bull” Durham Lo... a 
advertisement by Will ? 

Rogers, humorist, actor, 
and screen star. 
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“BULL” DURHAM PREVENTS CRIME, says WILL ROGERS 


MERICA has solved the 
crime problem. Wedon’t 
catch ’em. 


They will hang you on 
circumstantial evidence, and 
acquit you on a confession. 


A murderer engages his ali- 
enists now before he buys 
his Gun. 


Robbers are shooting the 
ones now that haven’t got any- 
thing. They claim their time 
is worth more than your life. 


I had a friend held up and he 
borrowed some money from 
the robber, so he would have 
something to give him. 


There is only one thing that 
will stop the crime in this 
country and that is that it will 
get so common that a decent 
crook won't care to stay in 
the business. 

That’s what is making the big 
travel to Europe these days. 
It is so they can be robbed 
by a new set. 
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Present robberies and kill- 
ings are all by dope fiends 
and amateur sheiks, not a 
one of whom ever smoked 
“Bull” Durham. It takes a 
steady nerve to roll “Bull” 
Durham. Seeing a man use 
it is the surest sign that he is 
a real American. 
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| You can’t 
smoke Taxes 
—why pay 


for them? 


The tax on 2 bags of “Bull” Dur- 
ham is 2'i¢. 2 bags ot “Bull” 
Durham make 100 cigarettes. 

The tax on 100 machine made 
cigarettes (5 packs of 20 each) 
is 6 cents per pack—30¢ in all. 
13 times the tax you pay on 
100 “Bull” Durham “Roll Your 
Own” cigarettes! And if you 
know tobacco you'll smoke | 
“Bull” Durham anyway. | 


2, BAGS FOR 1§¢ 
Make 100 ofthe | 
World’s best | 
Cigarettes | 




















“Bull” Durham is 
the finest Virginia 
tobacco—properly 
aged and seasoned 


“Roll Your Own” 





tobacco 
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Wilham Penn, We Are Flere! 


Commander McQuigg announced the honor roll of the forty- 
eight Departments which equalled or exceeded their enrollment 
of the preceding year. Twelve posts were cited for increasing 
their membership for this year 400 percent or more over that 
of last year. They were: Harold Johns Post, Stuart, Florida; 
Baxter L. Schaub Post, LaGrange Georgia; Chattooga County 


Post, Summerville, Georgia; 
Troy D. Barnett Post, Grif- 
fin, Georgia; Ware County 
Post, Waycross, Georgia; 
Rosedale (Kansas) Post; 
Roosevelt Aurora Post 
Aurora, Illinois; Irwin Blix 
Post, Begley, Minnesota; 
Theodore Bazon Post, Mo- 
berly, Missouri; Beppo Ar- 
nold Post, Greenville, Mis- 
sissippi; Amory (Mississip- 
pi) Post; Chris Hanson 
Post, McCook, Nebraska. 

In the band contests, 
Monahan Post Band of 
Sioux City, Iowa, won first 
place. Second prize went to Franklin 
County Post of Columbus, Ohio. Other 
prizes were as follows: Third, John E. 
Miller Post of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin; 
fourth, Batavia (New York) Post; fifth, 
Garrett Cochran Post, Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania. 

In the drum and bugle corps contests 
first prize was awarded to the Fort Dodge 
(Iowa) corps, and second prize to Kanka- 
kee (Illinois) Post. Other prizes were: 
Third, Post 76 of Racine, Wisconsin; 
fourth, Post 80 of St. Paul, Minnesota; 
fifth, Post 326, Shelby, Ohio 
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John Dobson, 
son of Past 
Chef de Che- 
min de Fer 
George Dobson 













of the go and 8, sees the con- 
vention atop a burro Colo- 
rado Legionnaires brought 


The first prize in The American Legion 

Junior World’s Series baseball games was 
won by the boys’ team from Yonkers, New 
York. The team was awarded a silver cup 
and each player was given a medal. Sec- 
ond prize went to the boys’ team from Po- 
catello, Idaho. Participating prizes were 
given to the two other teams which played 
in the series, the teams sponsored by Le- 
gion posts in Springfield, Ohio, and Eldo- 
rado, Kansas. 
Distinguished speakers at the convention 
included Legionnaire John J. 
Pershing, Legionnaire Charles G. 
Dawes, Vice-President of the 
United States, Admiral Robert 
E. Coontz, Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis, Sergeant Al- 
vin C. York and Peter J. Brady, 
who conveyed a message from 
the American Federation of La- 
bor, which had been holding its 
annual convention in Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Mr. Brady, who is the head 
of a labor bank in New York 
city and one of the best known 
men in organized labor, told the 
Legionnaires in the convention 
that the Federation he repre- 
sented had voted its endorsement 
of the Citizens Military Training 
Camp and of the Government’s 
national defense policy. 

“The importance of that ac- 
tion—its importance to you and 
its importance to us—lies in the 
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SOLE 2 SNE EI ERPS 


The Legion gentlemen from Mississippi and their ladies with top hats and crinoline bring an 1840 atmos- 
phere into the hustle and bustle of the convention city 
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fact that The American Federation of 
Labor, through its officers, through its 
convention, is the only labor movement 
in the world that is standing as a solid 
and definite and positive part of its 
Government for the maintenance of that 
Government’s supremacy,” Mr. Brady 
declared. 

Judge Landis, dictator of organized 
baseball, pleaded for united Legion sup- 
port for the Junior World’s Series base- 
ball games in 1927. At a banquet dur- 
ing the convention week, attended by 
all the boys of the four teams which 
played in Philad.lphia, the boys pre- 
sented to Judge Landis a surprise gift— 
a box of his favorite golf balls. 

Sergeant Alvin C. York in an address 
on the convention platform praised the 
conduct of Legionnaires in Philadelphia 
during the convention week. The con- 
vention voted its endorsement of the 
Alvin C. York Industrial Institute at 
Jamestown, Tennessee, the school which 
Sergeant York has founded for the edu- 
cation of the young people of the moun- 
tains about his own home. 

In addition to the decisions made by 
the Legion’s National Convention at 
Philadelphia which are mentioned ear- 
lier in this article, the convention took 
the following actions: 

Instructed the National Commander 
to take steps to induce the United States 
Census Bureau to include on the next 
census blanks questions that will result 
in the compilation of the names and ad- 
dresses of all service men in the United 
States, this compilation to be made 
public. 

Revised rules for national membership 
contests, specifying that registered mail 
marks showing time returns were mailed 
shall be considered in relation to official 
closing date instead of the date of ar- 
rival at National Headquarters. 

Opposed ratification of the Geneva 
gas protocol by the United States Senate. 

Specified that after the 1927 national 
convention in Paris national conventions 
shall consist of three days instead of 
five. 

Urged every Legion post to display on 
the walls of its post clubhouse or club- 
room a picture of Woodrow Wilson, 
Commander-in-Chief of America’s forces 
during the World War, and directed that 
National Headquarters sell to posts pic- 
tures of a uniform size. 

Made Bennett C. Clark of Missouri a 
Past National Commander of The 
American Legion, in recognition of his 
service as Chairman of the Paris Cau- 
cus in the organization’s founding days. 

Recommended the continuance and 
extension of the Legion’s national radio 
broadcasting plan, each department to 
give an official program; a schedule of 
department programs and a set of gen- 
eral instructions prepared by radio ex- 
perts to be distributed by National 
Headquarters. 

Directed that a program of organiza- 
tion and membership increase be con- 
tinued in the coming year. 

Approved a report by the committee 


of Legionnaires (Continued on page 60) \ 








Where’ campfire dreams come true 


FRANCE CONVENTION 
and CONVENTION TOURS 
There’s a Long, Long Trail over which we have often 


dreamed of sailing toward the realization of an abiding wish. 
In trench and dugout such dreams prevailed in the Long 
Watches of the Night. American soldiers saw something of the 
Old World in the days of their gallant strife. Now Peace casts 
its benediction upon a new-made world. 


The Great Privilege of Peace is the freedom to travel over the 
pocked and pitted face of the world to the Ports o’ Heart’s Desire. 


The France Convention of the American Legion 
will convene in the beautiful City of Paris on September 19th, 
1927; the heart of the Legionnaire will thrill as he marches 
from the Tuilleries, through the noble Arc de Triomphe, on to 
that white and tranquil Field of Honor—the Long Trail’s End. 


But before and after the Convention, which closes 
on September 26th, legionnaires who have and who have not 
seen something of France, will wish to see the historic world 
around it — England, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Spain, the 
Scandinavian countries, Germany, Austria, Italy and beyond—a 
panorama of color and life beyond one’s most avid dreams. 


Whatever you legionnaires may have seen during the War is as 
nothing compared with what our world-wide organization— 
the world’s largest and foremost Travel Service 
—can show you before and after the France Convention. We 
have plans of a legion of round-trip tours in all directions, 
occupying from two to six weeks and costing from 


$175.—up 


to cover all expenses, transportation, hotels and excursions. 


Send for our illustrated book of American Legion Tours and you will avail 
yourself of the greatest opportunity to explore Europe at its best season in 
leisure and comfort. 


We invite you cordially to consult us freely 


THOS. COOK @ SON 
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Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
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ON FROM 
PARIS! 


An unusual opportunity con- 
fronts those who will attend the 
Convention of the American Le- 
gion in Paris, September 17-25, 


1927. 


Thirty-two tours, all starting 
from Paris, have been planned 
to meet to the last detail the 
needs of the Legionnaire, his 
family and friends. 


Most of these tours are elassi- 
fied, as to prices, in three grades, 
permitting ample leeway in ex- 
penditure. Even the most eco- 
nomical grade, assures good ac- 
commodations throughout and 
the Series A tours, although rep- 
resenting the last word in travel 
service, are surprisingly low in 


cost. 


Itineraries include France, 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Holland, England, Ireland, 
Seotland, Germany and Austria 
and provide for three modes of 
travel: private automobile, mo- 
tor coach and rail. Special itin- 
eraries will be arranged for 
those desiring to take inde- 
pendent trips. 


All sight-seeing will be done 
in limited groups, assuring effi- 
cient management and individ- 
ual attention. 


There are other advantages 
which those who take these tours 
will enjoy. A few strokes of 
your pen, an envelope, a stamp 
and in a short time Unele Sam 
will be speeding the booklet giv- 
ing full details on its way to you. 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE 
TOURS CO. 


(An American Organization ) 


1440 Broadway 
New York 
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who attended the 1926 congress of 
FIDAC held at Warsaw, Poland, in Sep- 
tember, the principal recommendations 
of the report being that adjustments 
of inter-allied debts be not permitted 
to disturb friendly relations among na- 
tions and that settlement of debts be 
made on principles taking into account 
the relative sacrifices sustained by each 
country in the common cause as well as 
financial and economic ability to pay. 

Authorized the National Rehabilita- 
tion Committee to carry on vigorously 
a campaign for the reinstatement and 
conversion of Government insurance. 

Approved a large number of recom- 
mendations of the National Rehabilita- 
tion Committee for changes in laws and 
regulations on insurance, disability com- 
pensation and ratings, hospitalization, 
vocational training and other matters 
under Veterans Bureau jurisdiction. 

Reaffirmed the Legion’s opposition to 
any modification of laws restricting ori- 
ental immigration. 

Voted that Congress should be peti- 
tioned to make the flag code adopted by 
the conference of sixty-eight patriotic 
societies under the auspices of the Le- 
gion the United States official flag code. 

Urged extension of health education 
and physical training for school children. 

Recommended that the National 
Americanism Commission as one of its 
primary activities encourage the adop- 
tion of The American Legion School 
Award plan, under which medals are be- 


stowed upon outstanding boys and girls 
of the graduating classes of grammar 
schools. 

Demanded immediate passage of the 
Tyson-Fitzgerald Bill to give disabled 
emergency army officers of the World 
War the same retirement rights pos- 
sessed by other disabled officers of that 
war. 

Urged passage of the Johnson-Capper 
bill known as the Universal Draft Act, 
for the elimination of slackers and profi- 
teers and as a measure of preparedness. 

Expressed the Legion’s resolute stand 
for military training in high schools, 
colleges and universities and pledged 
Legion opposition to pacifists, radicals 
and others who are endeavoring to stop 
this training. 

Reaffirmed support of National De- 
fense Act of 1920. 

Recommended that Departments and 
posts use their influence to obtain con- 
struction of aviation landing fields in 
their communities. 

Recommended appointment of a com- 
mittee of nine Legionnaires to study the 
proposal of organizing for national de- 
fense one Government department with 
secretaries of equal importance for land, 
sea and air forces and for munitions. 

Recommended the construction of 
submarines as one of the best and least 
expensive types of ship for general de- 
fensive and offensive operations, and 
adopted other recommendations for bet- 
terment of the Navy. 


Keeping Step 


(Continued from page 55) 


back the championship of the world 
which it lost at St. Gall, Switzerland, 
this year when the Swiss team did a 
little better shooting. The title had 
been held by the Americans for the four 
preceding years. M. A. Reckord, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of the National 
Rifle Association, asks us to pass along 
the word that it will cost about $15,000 
to send its team to Rome next year and 
any contributions will be gratefully re- 
ceived. Mr. Reckord’s address is 1108 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


HE Circulation Manager of the 

Monthly is a cavalryman. He first 
dug a spur from one of Uncle Sam’s 
boots back in the Spanish-American 
War. Why walk when Uncle Sam will 
furnish a cheval? The Circulation Man- 
ager is a philosopher. Right now he 
has a plan which he thinks will save 
Legionnaires a quarter of a million 
hours—more or less—of unnecessary 
thinking. He believes he has devised 
the painless Christmas. No more wor- 
rying about what to give Uncle Bill or 


Brother Tom for Christmas. No more 
worrying about what to give anybody. 
Simply send the Circulation Manager a 
dollar and the name of somebody on 
your Christmas list. Send ten dollars 
and ten names if you want to. The Cir- 
culation Manager will see that your 
Christmas gift of a year’s subscription 
to the Monthly is properly announced to 
the person who gets it. And the Jan- 
uary number of the Monthly, providing 
you send your order in time, ought to 
reach him on Christmas Day or there- 
abouts. There’s a coupon on page 84 
in this issue that will help you if you 
want to join the C. M.’s painless Christ- 
mas club. 


J A. BoecHaTt Post of Buffalo, 
New York, is one Legion post that 
doesn’t believe that a post library should 
consist of antique numbers of popular 
magazines and the unpopular fiction 
works which are not good enough for 
anybody to carry home. Boechat Post, 
according to Commander R. P. Blakes- 
lee, has gone a (Continued on page 60) 
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Wax 
(Continued from page 13) 


talking to Valentine about French chil- 
dren. 

“You don’t know how crazy I am 
about them. All the fellows are. 
They're so good, with their grave little 
manners.” 

Chadborn began hymning the children 
of the war in a sort of rhythmic prose 
he admittedly only used when very 
drunk. It was endless. It turned its 
attention to all generations who had 
anything to do with the war, and to 
death “that breaks the body from the 
exquisite soul.” 

No one was listening to him. 


“Have you an exquisite soul?” he de- 
manded of Maude. When she did not 
answer, he tweaked her hair. She 


squealed, and Mac told him to get to 
hell out of there. 

He again began his grimacing in the 
mirror. 

“Somehow 
sorrowed. “I suppose it’s 
never seen anyone killed; 
a great help.” 

Mac stood up and eyed him as much 
as to say that he’d endured this insect 
about long enough. 

“Is that supposed to be funny?” 

“Yes, it was,” Chadborn admitted, 
sloping into a gesture of humiliation. 

“I’ve seen people killed,’ Mac said 
heavily. “I saw little Jack Potter killed 
who’d lived next door to me since we 
were kids. I used to lick him when I 
was a youngster—” his mouth worked 
queerly. 

“Qu’est-ce qu'il dit?” Maude asked. 
When Valentine told her she said some- 
thing no one but Valentine understood, 
something very gruff. It made Valen- 
tine pat her big, capable hand. 

“We've all lost so many,” Valentine 
explained. “When I was having my 
first love affair I knew seven boys, my 
friend’s friends. They were sweet to 
me, like brothers. They’re all dead. 
My friend died first, then the rest, one 


I haven’t the look,” he 
because I’ve 
that must be 


by one. We were so—so mad and so 
happy.” 
“I saw a chap killed,” Tom said. 


“Mary Calder; we’d trained together for 
months. He was an observer. The pilot 
fell out doing a loop and Mary couldn’t 
get into the driver’s seat. He tried 
while he was falling. We stood and 
watched him; there wasn’t anything we 
could do. He was way outside the ma- 
chine trying to get in; he’d have done 
it, too, only his hand caught in a chain. 
It was the gamest fight you ever saw. 
Someone inside the Y. M. C. A. who 
didn’t know was playing the piano, ‘I 
Wish My Paw Was a Janitor Man.’ 
And there we stood watching that.” 
“You needn't think seeing people 
killed is funny,” Mac said, thumping 
back doggedly to his anger at Chad- 
born. ‘When the kid was killed a shell 
tore off both his feet. He sat yelling 
with pain, yelling with it. There wasn’t 
anything heroic (Continued on page 62) 
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Xmas Specials Representing Big Savings to You 


**Royal’’ terms make buying easy! 
to you parcel-post prepaid, on 10 DAYS FREE 
m on delivery. 


TRIAL; 


pay postman only $ 


Just pin $1 to your order and your selection comes 


i more 


Afcer free trial pay balance in 12 easy, equal monthly payments. 


SATISFACTION ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


If not satisfied at end of trial period return 
the merchandise at our expense and every 
penny will be immediately refunded. 

ALL TRANSACTIONS 

STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 
When you buy from ROYAL, you are se- | fine 
lecting from America's finest nationally 
known jewelry at Cash Store Prices on | etc. 
Convenient Terms, with a Full Year 
te Pay. Wear while paying. 
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Order y 
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shape, Lady's Wrist Watch, 14K 
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17 jewel, ruby and sapphire 

lifetime guarantee 
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of Burgess Radio Batteries 
They Flew Over the North 
Pole with Byrd 


IN May 9, history was made 

... American history... 
World history... undying history. 
Lieut. Commander Byrd, in his 
fearless 1500-mile flight across the 
top of the world, adds another 
thrilling triumph to the long, proud 
list of American achievements 


Radio went along, for radio has 
become vital to the lives and 
success of explorers and adven- 
turers. Burgess Batteries went 
along, sharing the fate—sharing 
the hardships and the glory of 
Commander Byrd, the Detroit 
Artic Expedition, and Capt. 
Donald MacMillan. 


It is eminently significant that in these 
glorious triumphs of American courage and 
American equipment where the test of men 
and their tools was the test of the survival of 
the fittest, that the standard products of the 
Burgess Battery Company were selected, 
used and “carried on’ under extreme and 
unprecedented conditions. 


Burcess Battery CoMPANY 

| GENBRAL SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO 

| Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Wax 


(Continued from page 61) 


about it, he was hurt and he just had to 
give expression to—”’ 

“You needn’t bellow at me like that,” 
Chadborn almost screamed at him. “And 
you needn’t turn on me, all of you. Do 
you think I don’t know it’s that way. 
What do you think I laugh for? I’ve 
suffered more imagining things than the 
lot of you put together. Stop nagging 
me, you damned fools. Shut up. Don’t 
talk to me.” 

It seemed to Tom as though every- 
thing was a great deal better. Chad- 
born was crying, his face buried in his 
arms. Something was before Tom’s 
eyes like mist rising from the earth on 
very hot days. Everything in the room 
had assumed the nobility of sculpture. 
He saw calmly and clearly, he was des- 
perately happy. 

Valentine leaned toward him, a lovely 
sleepy flower, cream color 


don’t know whether we'll go back to 
America; that’s the point. Chad says 
people don’t die who have life by the 
seat of the pants, but that isn’t true. 
Look at Mary Calder. I told you about 
him last night, didn’t I?” 

“He was the one you saw killed?” 

“He was smashed, Mac, so badly that 
they had to unply wires and cut things 
to get his body out of the wreckage; 
even after they’d cared for it, the coffin 
bled. It was just a pine box in the 
Y. M. C. A. I sat up with him part of 
the night.” 

“You knew him well?” 

“We all did and liked him, Mac, but 
it was the loneliest thing in the world. 
There were just young men there all 
wanting to live themselves and forget- 
ting him.” 

“It’s a damned good way to die.” 

“I’m awfully material 


and coral. She kissed (Ex minded, I guess, but what 

him, a brief, hot kiss, (tous =¢. Seu. ! I regretted most was that 

then again. He put his \ good fresh body of his, 

arms about her. r~ | and all the things he’d 
; missed.” 

> \ “Well, it’s up to you 

‘S to decide, old man; I’ve 


the ring of the tele- 
phone beside his bed next 
morning. Mac’s_ voice 
greeted him when he an- 
swered it. Tom told him 
to come up, started the 
cold water running for 
his tub, brushed his very 
rumpled hair, and real- 
ized that he felt extraor- 
dinarily well. 

Mac came in, musette 
at hip, ready for the 
train. 

“Feeling all right?” 

“Disgracefully so. Too healthy for 
a hangover, I guess. What happened 
last night?” 

“I brought you here. You were 
pretty tight. Your friend wasn’t 
pleased.” 

“Chad was right about her, wasn’t 
he?” 

Mac nodded his great head. 

“What do you think about her?’ 

“She’s a wonder. I wouldn’t have 
guessed; I swear I wouldn’t. She ex- 
pects you to tea.” 

“Does she?” 

“Going?” 

“Of course. Damn it, Mac, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“You know I would. I just wanted 
to say—hell—you’ve never started that 
sort of thing. It’s different over here, 
but when you get back in America—. 
It’s not worth beginning. I haven’t any 
right to talk; only it’s worth while keep- 
ing away from that sort of thing if you 
can.’ 

“Thanks, Mac. Lord, that bath’s go- 
ing to be cold! I don’t think I'll take 
your advice, but I appreciate it. We 


‘ 
Stn was wakened by , JIN 





’ 








got to be getting on— 
train goes at eleven thir- 
ty. So long.” 

They shook hands. 

“Take good care of 
yourself, Mac.” 

“Good luck, Tom.” 

Tom tubbed and met 
Chadborn for luncheon 
at Paillard’s 


M* nerves!” Chad- 
born greeted him. 
“Do order luncheon, Thomas, but 
don’t forget I’m in a delicate condition. 
What a success the party was! That ad- 
mirable Vavdrin! I’m to see her Satur- 
day. Such a robust girl, isn’t she? And 
such reminiscent hair! Your Valentine 
is perfect. Did you—?” 

Chadborn lifted an absurd and insinu- 
ating eyebrow. 

“Mac took me back to the Ritz. I 
was very far under.” 

“Mac took you home? A duenna! 
Just the role for him, of course.” 

“Mac’s a peach.” 

“You're seeing Valentine before you 
leave.” 

“For tea this afternoon.” 

“Tt is a perfect thing, this love affair. 
‘And both were young, and one was 
beautiful’—only you’re both rather beau- 
tiful.” 

“Mac thinks it would be a mistake.” 

“Oh rats, that’s too much. Don’t let 
such a moment slip by, it will remake 
che world for you.” 

“T don’t see why I should. I’m not 
engaged or married or anything. There’s 
no one it could hurt.” 

“You were wonderful last night, so 
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animal! I never saw you like that be- 
fore. Mac makes me tired. He's as 
bad as that old blue nose of a Ulysses.” 

“T never heard of anything very puri- 
tanical about Ulysses,” Tom said. 

“Why, don’t you remember when he 
was going to sail past the rocks where 
the Sirens sunned themselves and sang 
he was afraid of what their singing 
would do to his men so he stuffed their 
ears with wax. That’s what Mac’s try- 
ing to do to you. I sometimes think 
that all our damned New England ances- 
tors gathered from all the gardens of 
the world was wax to shut out the songs 
of the sirens.” 

“Will you do me a favor, Chad?” 

“I daresay I will, but I shall be dis- 
agreeable about it.” 

“T’ve got a million things to do, new 
uniforms and a bunch of stuff to attend 
to. Will you drop around to the Ameri- 
can Express and see if there’s any mail 
there for me?” 

“Having it addressed there is against 
regulations, I hope you know.” 

“T didn’t; I suppose I'll be court mar- 
tialed for it. Well, they’ve never for- 
warded and I’ve written three times. 
Will you go and get it and bring it to 
me at tea time? I'll get her to come to 
the Ritz with me instead of teaing at 
her place.” 

“T hoped to go with you and be tempt- 
ed to buy boots, but I sacrifice myself. 
My beautiful nature! Perhaps it’s the 
mushrooms. Mushrooms make me so 
emotional. They’re playing Tosca to- 
night. Tosca and one’s first love affair! 
You must go.” 


OR some incommunicable reason of 

blood and flesh Valentine Daubigny 
felt more response to the look in Tom 
Henderson’s eyes than she had felt be- 
fore in her twenty-three responsive 
years. 

The flowers he had sent her were on 
the piano when he came, cream colored 
roses flushed at the petal tips. 

“I’m sorry I was drunk last night,” 
Tom said, fingering his cap. 

“I liked you like that. You haven't 
kissed me.” 

That was easily rectified. 

“T like your kisses, without any mous- 
tache.” 

He laughed and kissed her again. 
Then he explained about his mail and 
meeting Chadborn. He could see that 
she was not pleased. 

“Don’t you like Chad?” 

“Yes—but I like you best, 
Couldn’t we stay here?” 

Any one of Valentine’s lovers would 
have thrown consideration of waiting 
Chadborn to the winds at such a word. 
Tom felt the responsibility of their go- 
ing to fill the engagement he had made. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he said, “but I 
told him to be there.” 

She realized that it tugged at her 
heart. It was as though she were his 
fiancée. 

“You go away tomorrow?” 

“Early, eight thirty-two.” 

“Just tonight,” she said. 

“Yes.” (Continued on page 64) 


all alone. 

















Rain and Telephone (alls 





Tue annual rain fall in the United 
States would weigh over three and 
one-half trillions of tons. 

This vast weight is drawn up 
to the clouds by the unseen but 
effective power of the sun; rep- 
resenting energy equivalent to 
three hundred billion horse- 
power. 

The annual telephone conver- 
sations total over twenty-five 
billion a year. As silently as 
sunlight, electricity, mastered by 
the human mind, carries the 
voices of the nation. 


There must be the man-power 
of 300,000 individuals to build, 
maintain and operate the tele- 
phone system. 

There must be the money- 
power of over seven hundred 
million dollars a year to pay 
for operating the plant, in ad- 
dition to three billion dollars 
invested in the plant. 

The rain sustains life; the tele- 
phone furnishes swift communi- 
cation for the nation, and they 
are alike in requiring a vast 
amount of unseen energy. 
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PIN A DOLLAR BILL TO THIS 


and get this fine 5 card case. Genuine leather. Masonic 
r Shrine Emblem stamped on in gold free (No other 
‘lem supplied on this case.) Your name or other 


stamping Soc extra per line. (Cash must accom panyorder.) 





We carry EVERYTHING MASONIC 


Send for free catalogue No. 20 of Books, Monitors, 
Jewelry; No. 30 of Lodge Supplies. 
We Have Reen in Business 6 
REDDING & COMPANY 
200 Fifth Ave.or 9 West 23d St., New York 


Years 


1 Hour Each Eveniz 







10 Evenings s 


A little practice, and you will be sit- 
ting on top of the world with your, 


BUesCH: 


True Tone Saxophone 


Only with simplified, easy fingering, 
easy blowing Buescher Saxophone car 
you do this. Lessons given with new 
instrument. Teach yourself. You can 
do it. Get the facts. Send postal today 
for beautiful literature and details of | 
home trial and easy payment plans 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. (8) 
1591 Buescher Block Elkhart. Ind. 
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FREE 


Correspondence 
Courses 


VETERANS of the 
WORLD WAR 


given by the 


Knights of Columbus 
Educational Bureau 


For the past four years the Knights 
of Columbus has maintained from its 
war fund a Sree correspondence school 
for former war veterans. Open to 
all war veterans without regard to 
race, creed, or color. Ex-service wom- 
en are also eligible for free instruction. 
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Courses 
From Which 
to Choose 





Business Courses 
Business Arith metic 
Bookkeeping—2 courses 
Accounting—6 courses 
Income Tax Procedure 
Business Law 
Penmanship 
Advertising 
Salesmanship 
Business Englisn— 

3 courses 
Real Estate 


Language Courses 
English—12 courses 
French—3 courses 
Spanish—2 courses 
Latin—2 courses 
Italian —2 courses 
German? courses 


Mathematics 
Courses 
Arithmetic—4 courses 
Algebra—2 courses 
Geometry——2 courses 
Trigonometry 
Applied Mathematics 
5 courses 
Technical and 
Special Courses 
Drawing —6 courses 
Blue Print Reading— 
6 courses 
Engi nes—4 courses 
Auto Mechanics— 
5 courses 
Radio—2 courses 
Practical Electricity An 


Show Card Writing — ° 

2 courses Opportunity 
Trafic Management— 

2 courses To Improve 
Agricul 
Poultry Raising Yourself 

Culturally 

and 
Financially 


Practical 
Courses 
for 
Practical 


Men and 


Women 


Civil Service 
‘ourses 
Arithmetic—2 courses 
English—2 courses 
Railway Mail 











Mail This Enrollment Blank 
Mr. William J. McGinley, Supreme Secretary, 
Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn. 

Attention Dept. C-43. 

Dear Sir: Please send me Bulletin 6 con- 
cerning Knights of Columbus Correspondence 
Courses together with an application blank. 


Name 





(please print) 
Street 
and Number 





City —--- State._._.__..__-_- 
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(Continued from page 63) 


They kissed; parting seemed so soon. 

“You'll be back again?” 

“When I go through to the front. 
I’ve just got this monoplane course 
first.” 

“They’re dangerous. 

“Tn ey.” 

They kissed again, then they went 
down to the street. 

“Where can I find a taxi?” Tom asked, 
scanning the avenue. 

“The concierge will call my car.” 


Don’t be hurt.” 


“Gad, that’s marvelous. I didn’t 
know you had one!” 
It drew to the curb; she had the 


pleasure of a child showing a toy. 

“But where in the world do you get 
the gasoline?” he asked, after he’d ad- 
mired the trappings. 

“My friend finds it for me.” 

“Your friend?” He said it gravely. 

“He is an old gentle- 
man” (that was rather 
a strong description of 
Henri’s timid forty- 
seven years). “I am 
his mistress; didn’t you 
know?” 

“No.” 

“You mind?” 

“Yes.” 

“I love you.” The 
tightening of his grip 
on her hand had said it 
first. 

Then they were at 
the Ritz. 

Chadborn wasn’t 
there. They found a 
table and ordered tea. 
She had a little gold box with sugar 
enough for both of them; with lemon 
instead of cream they did very nicely. 

They talked of her hat, and how ugly 
hats had been; and of her nose. She 
threatened to have it changed and he 
begged her not. 

Chadborn arrived and after a bow 
and “Bon jour, Madame” began elabor- 
ating on his experiences. 

“These tiresome people! Naturally 
they thought I was a spy trying to pry 
secrets from your family post. I be- 
came very eloquent, and made a rather 
Wilsonian speech, and finally they looked 
up the cause of the difficulty. It had all 
been forwarded but one letter which 
came after the rest had left. It’s from 
your mother, I think.” 

“First one I’ve gotten, thanks im- 
mensely.” Tom stuffed it into his 
pocket. 

“Do you find him very spoiled?” 
Chadborn asked Valentine. “He is. It’s 
been tremendously good for him. Why 
are spoiled people so attractive? I lan- 
guished practically unnoticed until I 
went to college myself. Five sisters, 
great beautiful girls who bullied me! 
But at college I said something pert 
about economics and was recognized.” 

Valentine. completely inundated with 
his words, demanded of Tom what he 





was saying and was told that it was not 
worth hearing. 

‘Do you find the Gothas entertain- 
ing?” he rattled on, “I wish we had the 
same cave; I’m sure you don’t look like 
the women I have to stare at during 
those interminable raids. Really, I think 
they have none of the finer feelings.” 

“T’ve a pretty costume,” Valentine 
said, “but I’m in such an ill temper; and 
so bored!” 

“You wouldn’t be if I were in the 
cave. I find that nothing makes me so 
brilliant as to get up at two o’clock and 
go to the cellar. I positively glitter,” 
Chadborn knew why he wasn’t being 
listened to. 

He rose. 

“When do you leave, Tom?” 

“Tomorrow morning.” 

“Well, please take care of yourself. 
Don’t do nose dives. 
If you’re sent over the 
lines land in some in- 
conspicuous , spot’ and 
explain that your mo- 
tor broke down. -I’m 
sure with your German 
you should be.a great 
Success as a prisoner. 
Learn to whistle Die 


Wacht Am Rhein to 
mollify anyone who 
tries to be disagree- 


able.” 

“All right.” 

“You were abomin- 
able to me last night; 
but I forgive you, I 
forgive you. It gave 
me a real emotion. I'll send you a copy 
of my war book when it appears: ‘Tea 
Rooms of the Entente.’ Good bye, 
Madame, may I call?” 

Valentine would be very pleased. 

Tom held out his hand. 

“Good bye, Chad, it’s been bully to 
see you.” 

Chadborn took his hand, said nothing, 
and Tom looking up saw a queer twisted 
expression on his face. He gripped the 
hand hard, and Chadborn said, “I can’t 
think of a good exit,” and went quickly. 

There was the Bois for Valentine and 
Tom, with the trees spectral in the sil- 
very blue of dusk; then the Champs 
Elysées, the Arc de Triomphe a gray 
monster, an occasional light, yellow and 
dim as a firefly, then Voisin’s for dinner, 
and after dinner T'osca. 

They sat very close. Mario’s voice 
had a passionate, disruptive note in its 
beauty, like tearing cloth, Tom thought 
irrevelantly. And when it was all over, 
they were like young, wild things, 
breathless and eager. 

Outside was the confusion of motors 
and darkness. The apartment was near. 
A rose colored lamp lighted the drawing 
room dimly. 

“There is cold chicken and cham- 
pagne,” she said. Neither of them was 
hungry. 
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He put his arms around her; her hand 
crept up to his cheek. 

“Wait,” she said, and left him with 
one of her short, hot kisses on his lips. 

He got out a cigarette, touching on 
the letter in his pocket as he did so; he 
was ashamed to have forgotten it. 


N her room Valentine slipped from 

her sober frock into something sea 
colored and exquisite that swirled about 
her foam-whiteness like a wave. There 
was a peacock worked barbarically in 
tarnished gold at the breast; and an- 
other on the long train. She knew as 
she looked at her bright hair and nacre 
shoulders that she was headily lovely. 

She had left a young adventurer hold- 
ing out his arms to life and love; she 
came back into a room where a home- 
sick boy sat newly under the sway of a 
Puritan tradition something over two 
hundred years old. 

“Am I pretty?” she asked. 

He didn’t answer; he got up, pale and 
awkward, with his cap in his hands. 

“T’ve got to go,” he said. 

“Go,” she echoed, wondering if the 
word had some meaning she hadn’t 
learned. 

“To the hotel,” he told her. “I can’t 
stay.” 

She was helpless in her mystification. 

““Mais—je ne comprende pas.” 

“I’ve never stayed with a woman like 
this. It—isn’t right. I’ve got to go.” 

“I thought you loved me.” 

He couldn’t think of anything to say; 
began stuttering some kind of thanks 
for her kindness. 

“Don’t go,” she begged, sincere from 
the bottom of her heart. “Stay with 
me, don’t go.” 

Awkwardly, unbelievedly, he had al- 
ready gone. 


HE never understood it, never could. 

The only reasons her vanity let her 
give herself were not pretty. The true 
one, the shock of two civilizations that 
had taken place in her rose-lit drawing 
room was as far from her conception as 
its embodied expression lying in Tom 
Henderson’s pocket. 


My Precious Son: 

I’m so afraid you’re not getting my let- 
ters; not that they amount to anything, but 
I want you to know how we love you. I 
was looking over some of the trunks in the 
store room yesterday and found your curls, 
and the report cards you used to bring home 
to us at the end of every month. You've 
been such a comfort to us, dear one, and 
never caused us a moment’s worry; and I 
want you to know it now you are so far 
away from us, doing your part in this dread- 
ful war. 

Hazel came to dinner today with little 
Dick. He is a bright child and asked about 
his Uncle Tom. We are all so proud of you! 

I’ve got to finish this awful scrawl and go 
with your grandmother to the “movies.” 
She is very much interested in a new Pearl 
White serial. Isn’t it funny ? 

With all the love in the world for you, 
dear one, 

Mother. 

P. S. Those blotches on your father 
turned out to be shingles. 
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production. 

You'll find Big Yank at good stores everywhere. 
Don’t be satisfied with any lesser value—get all 
your money will buy! 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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For all sorts of out- 


door wear instead of a 
coat, this stunning 
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today. Colortul plaids 
and checks Convert- 
ible sport collar. Knit 
waistband. 
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Salary Increased from 
$112 to $400 a Month 


“My I.C.S. course in Cost Accounting 
was of great practical help in enabling me 
to install a cost system in a plant having 
somewhat unusual roblems. It also 
= me to get my .C.S. degree from a 

cial school and in prepar- 
ing for the C.P.A. examination. My te 
was $112 a month when I enrolled. It is 
now $400 a month, with a generous allow- 
ance for traveling expenses.” 


That’s a true story of what spare-time stfidy has 
done for just one man. ‘There are thousands of 
others. Why don’t you take up a home-study course 
with the International Correspondence Schools and 
wer yourself to earn more money? You can do 
t if you really try. 

It doesn’t cost you a penny or obligate you in any 
ow to ask for full detatis, but that one Ph little 

step will bring you information that will help you 
to get out of the rut and make good in a big way. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7577, Scranton, Penna. 

Oldest and largest correspondence schools in the world 
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Electrical Engineering Architect 

Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
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Architects’ Blueprints 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 

Gas Engine Operating Chemistry Pharmacy 
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Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy C) Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering () Radio | Mathematics 
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cArmy vs. Navy 


(Continued from page 35) 


a good opening for the master of the 
sword; who with Michie’s assistance 
called for tryouts and put together two 
scrub teams which played between them- 
selves a couple of matches of something 
which a careless observer might have 
called football. The next year the Navy 
challenged the Army to a real football 
game. This called for a grand consulta- 
tion of the authorities, but permission 
was granted to meet the Navy eleven if 
it would play on the Army grounds. The 
liberalized Navy met these conditions 
and the date was set for November 29th 
—the first Saturday after Thanksgiving, 
which is still the day of the Army and 
Navy game. 

Denny Michie had two weeks in which 
to organize a team and get it in shape. 
Actually this two weeks of preparation 
amounted to a couple of hours on two 
Saturday afternoons 
and forty-five min- 
utes after the Re- 
treat ceremonies on 
ten other days. But 
Michie was ready 
on time and at fif- 
teen minutes after 
two o'clock on Sat- 
urday, November 
29th, 1800, there 
was a shout from the Army side of the 
improvised field as the little cadet and 
his men jogged into view on the in- 
fantry plain. 

They began to toss and kick the ball 
around as the Navy players were doing. 
But the exhibition was not the same. 
Their greenness and nervousness was ap- 
parent to anyone who had ever seen 
football players at work. Their white 
canvas suits were brand new, their gray 
and gold stockings and tasselled stocking 
caps without spot or blemish. Their 
shoes were the regulation cadet issue, 
with cleats added, and neatly polished. 
This spick regalia presented a significant 
contrast to the battered and business- 
like-looking outfits the Navy people had 
on. The Army team outweighed the 
Navy by an average of eight pounds to 
the man. That was a bigger advantage 
then than it would be now with less 
line pounding and more open play. With 
the exception of Captain Michie and 
Kirby Walker, who played quarter, the 
soldiers were all strapping big fellows, 
and Murphy—‘“Buli” Murphy—the left 
guard was more than six feet tall and 
weighed 224 pounds, all muscle. 

The referee’s whistle called the teams 
from their practice at half past two. 
The Army won the toss for choice of 
kick-off or goal. It chose to take the 
offensive and let the Navy kick off. 

The teams took their places. The 
Navy was not confident of victory. It 
was certain of it, and a trifle bumptious 
in that certainty. Captain Emrich and 
his players fairly swaggered to their sta- 
tions. The Army was ill at ease. Every 





man chewed gum as hard as he could. 
They hitched at their caps and stockings. 

“Colonel, did you expect to win?” 
Half suspecting that I had framed a 
foolish question, I put this query, a few 
weeks back, to ex-Cadet Joseph T. 
Crabbs, who at the moment just men- 
tioned was on the line in the left tackle’s 
position. 

I was right about the foolish question. 
The colonel regarded me with a tolerant 
smile and fished for words to answer me 
as pleasantly as he could. 

“My friend, what expectations do you 
suppose we entertained? But I know 
what you mean. Our ignorance of the 
game, our lack of training. We had 
men on the line and behind it who had 
never worn a football uniform until that 
day. But no, these disadvantages did 
not occur to us. We knew we were ex- 
pected to carry the 
ball over the Navy’s 
goal line and to keep 
the Navy from car- 
rying it over ours. 
We thought we 
could do those 
things. It is a part 
of the culture of 
West Point.” 

Michie had a few 
Instead of calling numbers 


tricks, too. 
for signals he had drilled his team to 


respond to military commands. Infan- 
try commands for certain types of plays, 
cavalry commands for others, artillery 
commands, and so on. The Navy would 
stick to numbers, he thought, and be 
confused by their opponents’ stratagem. 

The Navy kicked. The Army re- 
ceived and started to run the ball back. 
First down. 

“Column of companies, first company 
squads right!” 

The Navy listened unmoved and 
when the ball was passed, nailed the 
runner in his tracks. Twice, thrice the 
Army failed to gain. The surprise sig- 
nals were a washout. Navy’s ball. 

The teams knelt for the scrimmage. 

“Heave around,” called Johnson, the 
Navy quarter. “Let—her—luff!” 

The ball was snapped, the astonished 
Army line buckled and a Navy half- 
back went through for a gain of twenty 
yards. Emrich gave his opponents no 
time to recover from their confusion. 
He overwhelmed them with a dazzling 
display of superiority in every branch 
of the game. 

“Splice and main brace!” and the 
Navy tore a hole through the Army 
center. 

“Tack ship, and prepare to board!” 
and a Navy half-back circled an Army 
end. 

After four minutes of play the be- 
wildered Army stood in the shadow of 
its own goal posts. But there it took a 
brace and held the Navy for downs. 
Army’s ball. 
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“Draw sabers!” The Army was too 
eager. Off side. Five precious yards 
forfeited. Then a fumble and the Army 
lost the ball. 

The chances that the Navy would 
score on one play seemed as good as 
fifty to one. But it did not score on 
one play. Nor on two plays or three 
plays. The stunning effect of the salty 
signals had worn off, and with the cour- 
age which is a part of the culture of 
West Point the Army line held and got 
the ball again. 

This check was disconcerting to the 
Navy, and Captain Emrich passed the 
word to hold the Army in its tracks. 
On the next play the ball was passed to 
a rangy Army lad from Tennessee 
named Timberlake. A Navy tackle 
lunged at him, but he brushed him off. 
Another Navy tackle encountered Tim- 
berlake’s stiff arm and went rolling away 
like a tumbleweed, and the Army man 
was gone. Twenty, thirty, forty yards 
he ran before a Navy player coming 
from behind brought him down. The 
Army rooters went wild. A minute 
later little Michie dodged through the 
whole Navy line for ten yards. Pande- 
monium on the Army side. Silence on 
the Navy side. The erstwhile experts at 
cheering had lost their voices. The 
Navy’s confidence began to ooze. An- 
other such play and the Army would 
score. 

The Navy, however, had a reserve of 
experience on which to draw. The Army 
had had some good luck. It had made a 
couple of good plays, and was fighting in 
dead earnest. But that is not all there 
is to the game of football. The Army 
men were slow and clumsy. Their in- 
terference blocked the runners. Their 
plays were as transparent as glass. Fail- 
ing to gain on the next two scrimmages 
the cadets got rattled, there was another 
fumble and a Navy man fell on the ball. 

But the Army held again. Failing to 
make progress by rushes the Navy was 
obliged to kick. The Army returned the 
kick, and the Navy began running the 
ball back. 

“Reef topsails!” and fifteen yards 
were gained around an end. A neat and 
easy play, which made the embattled 
Army mad to see hard won ground re- 
trieved with such .rivial exertion. “Wear 
ship!” and five more were ripped off 
through center. 

“Blood on both sides,” wrote the cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, “is 
now hot. The Navy is ferocious and 
the Army reckless. They come togeth- 
er with a great crash and the Navy is hit 
on the nose. The blood flies out and 
flecks the white jackets of the Army. 
Down on the hard earth both sides go, 
now one on top and now the other. 
There is not much football in the strug- 
gle. but the fighting is immense.” 

Emrich ended the hand-to-hand work 
by getting away for a run which took the 
ball deep into Army territory, where 
trench warfare was resumed. The sport- 
ing writers had never seen anything like 
it. “The Army is desperate,” said the 
Times man, “and fights wildly, recklessly 
and without (Continued on page 68) 
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IT IS by no means strange that men who want 
“something better” in cigarettes turn to Fatima. 
All things considered: tobaccos, aroma, subtle 
delicacy, it would be extraordinary if they didn’t 
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Legion Tours to France 


Tour “A” includes Ireland, England, Holland, Belgium, Germany and France. 
Inclusive cost $155, excepting steamers and housing in Paris. 
Tour “B” includes England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland and France. Cost 


$150, excepting steamers and housing in Paris. 


POST CONVENTION ‘TOURS 


Tour “1” Switzerland 8 days—$85. Tour “2” Switzerland, Italy, Monte Carlo 
and the Riviera 22 days—$240. These include all expenses, drives, hotels, 
meals, tips, ete. 

All parties are limited and selective in character. Special at- 
tention given to ladies. 

Write for descriptive booklets and full information, address: 


WALTER H. WOODS COMPANY 
LITTLE BUILDING 
80 Boylton Street Boston, Mass. 
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Science proves the danger 
rey 4 bleeding gums 


OAST defense 
protects thelife 
of a nation, 
gum defense the life 
of a tooth, On the 
gum line danger 
lies. If it shrinks 
through Pyorrhea 
decay strikes into 
the heart of the 
tooth. 

Beware of gum ten- 
derness that warns of 
Pyorrhea. Four out 

of five people over 
forty haveP yorrhea— 
manyunder fortyalso. 
Loosening teeth indi- 
cate Pyorrhea. Bleed- 
ing gums. too. Re 
member — these in- 
flamed, bleedinggums 
act as so many door- 
ways for disease 
germs to enter the 
system—infecting the 
joints or tonsils—or 
causing other ail- 
ments. 

Forhan’s positively 
prevents Pyorrhea, if 
used in time and 
used consistently. As 
it hardens the gums 

the teeth become 

er. 

Brush your teeth 
with Forhan’s. It 
cleans the teeth 

scientifically—keeps 
them white and 
clean. 

If gum shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den 
tist immediately for 
special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 


Formula of 
B.J.Forban,D.D.S. 
FORHAN CO. 
200 6th Ave.,N.Y, 


Forhan’s, Ltd, 
Montreal 
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TO GET AHEAD 


“WHAT 8% CAN DO” 
{and study Case No. 1) 
You will learn how to gain 
independent means of $16,- 

669 by saving $9,000 at the 
rate of only $50 a month. 
This booklet, written out of the expe- 
rience of this Trust Company, will help 
you solve many personal financial prob- 
lems which have puzzled others and 
which have been solved for them by 
us. Mail the coupon without obli- 

gation. 


First Mortgage Bonds at 8%—$100, $500 and 
$1000 Bonds—Partial Payments Arranged 


Write to 


"Taust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus '500,000 
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Army vs. NCavy 
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concerted action. It rolls the Navy in 
the dust, jumps on it and tries to 
squeeze it into submission—but it can- 
not get the ball. Finally the mass goes 
over and the Navy has a touchdown.” 
Emrich made it. 

But the Navy worked for that touch- 
down harder than it had dreamed of 
working. A strong wind was blowing 
and Emrich failed to kick goal, losing 
two possible points. Score, Navy 4, 
Army o. 

The midshipmen made short shift, 
however, of the second touchdown. The 
Army kicked off and the Navy ran the 
ball by effective smashes into its op- 
ponent’s territory. There the Army held 
and Michie made slight gains, but Em- 
rich picked up the ball in an 
Army fumble and ran it over the 
line. Again he failed to kick goal. 
Score, Navy 8, Army o. 

The Army now took to kicking 
tactics and by this means kept 
the bail in the center of the field 
for a while, until Althouse, the 
star Navy fullback, carried it up 
to the twenty-yard line. Emrich 
tried a field goal, but failed. The 
captain’s kicking was off that day. 
The Army continued its spurt 
and by a series of rushes again 
carried the ball to mid-field, but this 
time it fell into the hands of John- 
son, the Navy quarter. Breaking out 
of a melee of arms and legs the 
quarterback tore down the field with 
only one Army man in his path. But 
the hostile sentinel was Kirby Walker— 
the second smallest, but according to 
one sporting writer the nerviest man on 
the field, excepting only Emrich, whose 
grit was “unsurpassable.” Walker 
tackled Johnson, but the midshipman 
was going so fast he simply picked up 
the cadet and carried him across the 
line as he would another football. 

With three touchdowns registered 
against it in quick order the Army 
fought better than before and more 
coolly. Another long run by Timber- 
lake carried the ball into Navy terri- 
tory. The Navy kicked it out, but the 
Army perseveringly carried it back again 
and the first half ended with the ball on 
the Navy’s thirty-yard line. Score, 
Navy 12, Army o. But it would have 
taken an ardent Navy partisan to have 
said the game was won. 

In the second half the Army went 
back to do or die and did a little of 
both. The new uniforms were white no 
longer, stockings were torn and both 
teams long ago had forgotten about 
their comical skating caps which lay 
abandoned all over the field. For strenu- 
ous play the second half made the first 
half seem like a warming-up exercise. 
Walker was knocked unconscious four 
times. Three times they brought him 
to and he kept on fighting. The fourth 
time they carted him off to the hospital, 





dead to the world. Emrich was laid out 
three times, and three times resuscitated. 
After one scrimmage an observer count- 
ed one man having his arm jerked into 
place by a surgeon, one having his leg 
pulled, three being revived by artificial 
respiration and others stretched out 
waiting their turn. A bloody nose did 
not even get wiped. 

“If this game becomes popular in the 
Army,” said an officer on the side lines, 
“jt will be a good thing. Promotion will 
not be so slow. It is quicker than old 
age and about as fatal.” 

The athletes had no dearth of encour- 
agement from the gallery. “Punch his 
eye!” “Break his neck!” “Step on his 
face!” were suggestions offered. 

Michie fought to the last 
ditch and the last second, but 
Emrich was always ready for 
him. In a few years both of 
these young men were to give 
their lives in their country’s serv- 
ice in foreign lands. And the 
men they led have contributed 
more to history than perhaps any 
other twenty-two men who ever 
faced each other on a football 
field. 

Timberlake, Murphy, Ames 
and Walker also won glory on the 
field that day and in next week’s Army 
and Navy Journal. But these unco-or- 
dinated flashes availed nothing against 
the discipline and skill of the Navy 
team and such individual stars as 
Emrich, Laws, Johnson and Althouse. 
The outstanding star of both teams 
was Emrich. He got two touchdowns 
and kicked the goals in the second half 
against an aroused Army team. Runs by 
Michie and Murphy and kicking by 
Timberlake raised momentary hope for 
a score in the breasts of the Army, but 
the Navy was there in the pinches. The 
game closed with the Navy quite ade- 
quately on the defensive and the Army 
grimly pounding away for the touch- 
down it was denied. The sun was sink- 
ing behind the Highlands and the score 
was Navy 24, Army o. 

A spruce-looking old gentleman with 
a hint of a roll in his gait and a touch 
of gray in his whiskers was standing 
against the ropes when the final whistle 
blew. 

“Splendid, splendid,” exclaimed Ad- 
miral Stephen B. Luce. “A game like 
this gives nerve and wind to a lad!” 

The Navy’s most distinguished oppo- 
nent of football had struck his colors. 
Some less agile minds clung to their 
doubts. One suggested that indulgence 
in athletics might lessen the desire for 
academic pursuits. 

“Never mind, never mind. Those are 
the men I’d want in time of action.” 

The old seaman jerked his thumb in 
the direction of twenty-two grimy fig- 
ures who in the failing light were troop- 
ing off of the infantry plain. 
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Keeping Step 
(Continued from page 60) 


long way toward establishing a real li- 
brary of books having especial interest 
to men who served in the World War. 

“When we learned that the publish- 
ers’ stock of the reprinted Stars and 
Stripes, the official A. E. F. newspaper, 
was almost exhausted, we wired a re- 
mittance for one of the bound volumes,” 
relates Mr. Biakeslee, who adds: “So 
it will be with other World War books 
and pictures—many of them will go out 
of print. We are trying to keep ahead 
of the procession. At present we have 
bound volumes of The American Legion 
Weekly for 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 and 
1926. We have a number of illustrated 
sets of books on the World War, col- 
lections of war photographs and such- 
like. Our library is not intended solely 
for amusement, but for inspiration and 
information as well. Any post should 
find that a post library will draw mem- 
bers to meetings. In ten years the li- 
brary, if proper selections are made, 
should be priceless.” 


| | query E. BENTLEY Post of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, got all set to win a 
world’s series of baseball games this 
autumn. It gave up its dream of glory 
only when the Cincinnati Reds missed 
landing the championship honors in its 
league in the last days of the playing 
season. Had the Reds won, it might 
have been an all-Legion team that would 
have represented Cincinnati in the 
world’s series. “Ten ‘Reds’ are Legion- 
naires,” writes W. A. Burlingame, Exec- 
utive Secretary of Bentley Post. “Eight 
of them belong to our post, while Wally 
Pipp belongs to fhe post in Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, and Bubbles Hargrave’s 
post is in Minnesota. While the boys 
are playing the games over around the 
big stove this winter, let them try to 
figure out any other team composed of 
Legionnaires which could beat this one 
—our own: Zitzmann, ss; Walker, cf; 


Bressler, 2nd base; Hargrave, 3rd base; 
Pipp, 1st base; Picinich, rf; J. May, 
If; Land, catcher; Rixey and Mays, 


pitchers.” 


HE winter between 10924 and 1925 

was a cold one for the old people of 
the Pennsylvania Memorial Home at 
Brookville. The men and women there 
had been cold other winters, too. The 
furnace, good in its day, was worn out. 
Hence when the mercury fell these Civil 
War veterans and their wives and daugh- 
ters often had to use a shawl or coat 
to keep from shivering. It was merely 
a case of inadequate appropriations from 
the State Legislature. Demands on the 
amount allotted for each two-year period 
were so great for running expenses that 
there was nothing left for improvements. 

Last winter a fine new furnace was 
installed, one of modern type that is ad- 
vertised in the (Continued on page 70) 
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ONLY ONE DIAL TO TUNE 


WORLD’S GREATEST RADIO! Wonderful Offer Direct from Factory. 
This marvelous 7 tube single dial control radio set will be shipped on 30 
days free trial anywhere in the United States, just to prove that it is the 





greatest long distance receiver made. 


F. L. Warnock, Greentown, Ind., writes: “I re- 
ceived the Metrodyne i in good shave and am more 
than pleased with it. Got stations 2000 milesaway.” 

C. J. Walker, Mariposa, Calif., writes: “I believe 
that these one-dial sets are going to be excellent 
sellers. I had no trouble in tuning in stations 


enough to satisf anyone, so you wil! please send 
me 1moreset.’” "Thousandsof similar letters received. 


COMPLETEL 
ASSEMBLED 


BIG pec ouny, 7 
AGENTS 








The Metrodyne Single Dial is a 7 tube Tuned Radio Fre- 
quency set, approved by America’s leading radio engi- 
neers. Highest grede low loss parts, maguificent walnut 
cabinet. Exposed metal parts are finished in 24 karat 
gold. Genuine bakelite panel, artistically designed in 
gold. Easy to operate. Only one dial tunes in all 
Stations. Dial is electrically lighted. 1,000 to 3,000 miles 
on loud speaker. Powerful volume—clear, distinct recep- 
tion. Shipped te your home for 30 days free trial. 
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Reduce This 47 


Fleshy Spot, 


DON'T weaken yourself with 
starvation diets—don’t strain 
our heart with violent exercises. 
ere’s a wonderful new inven- 
tion which gives you an instant 
appearance of slimness and 
quickly reduces the actual fat 
without any danger, discomfort, 
or disagreeble self-denial. 


Take Off 2 to 6 Inches With 
New Self-Massaging Belt 


The moment you put on this 
wonderful, new, self-massaging 
belt your waist is instantly re- 
duced from 2 to 6 inches—but, 
better still, you should actually 
grow thinner day by day. 
At the same time all your 
stomach disorders, consti- 
pation, backaches and 
shortness of breath gener- 
ally disappear as the sag- 
ging internal organs are 
put back in normal place. <9 ~ | 
ou are filled with a wonderful new energy and 
look and feel 10 to 15 years younger! 


Like Having a Private Massuer 

This new, wonderful Weil Reducing Belt produces 
the same results as an expert masseur—only quicker 
and cheaper. It not only reduces your waistline when 
you put it on, but is so constructed that every move- 
ment you make, every breath you take, imparts a con- 
stant, gentle massage to every inch of your abdomen. 
In a few weeks inches and inches of fat should actually 
disappear. 

The Weil Belt is made of the same kiod of scientifically 
treated rubber that is used by hundreds of professional athletes 
and jockeys and is highly endorsed for its healthful principles 
by physicians everywhere Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money instantly refunded without question. The Weil Co., 5812 
Gill St., New Haven, Conn. 
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The Weil Company, 
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« 5812 Hill St., New Haven, Conn, ‘ 
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‘ description of the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt and alsoyour 4 
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CORNS 


for quick, safe relief from 
MG: 
drug 


painful corns or tender toes ( 
and pressure of tight shoes 
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Zino-pads iii 


for Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 
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0 Gngland 


after Convention "4 


Even with a short tour you can see 
much of lovely Devon and Cornwall 
and the homeland of the Washing- 
tons, Franklins and of Raleigh. 

Tours can be extended through 
Oxford, Stratford-on-Avon, West 
Wales, to South Ireland visiting 
charming Killarney, Bantry, Cork, 
returning via Cardiff and Bath to 
London. Rail and auto fares for 10 
day trips from $42.00— Other tours 
of any duration. 

The free booklet “Tours in historic 
England” contains some good travel 
suggestions. We will gladly send you 
a copy. 


GREAT WESTERN RLY 
of England 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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magazines, and the old folks kept warm. 
Did the legislature appropriate money 
for this? No. Did some wealthy indi- 
vidual, knowing the plight of the old 
folks, contribute and make this possible? 
No. The American Legion did it, 
through George T. Rodgers Post of 
Brookville. 

Unofficial thanks came from blind 
Susie Gallagher, she who proudly threads 
a needle with her tongue when visitors 
come. Susie was smiling one of her 
broadest smiles when she said: “You 
know I can’t see you dear boys—I’m 
going to call you boys—but I tell you 
last winter I could feel the nice warm 
heat that you gave to us, and I thank 
you, every single one. God bless you, 
is my prayer.” 

The first step to get a new furnace for 
the home was taken at a post meeting in 
April, 1925, at Brookville in the Legion 
Hall. What the post could do for the 
community was being discussed. “By 
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Blackhawk Post of Chicago after a long search found these 

descendants of Chief Blackhawk, himself. They are Chief 

Pushetonequa, a grand nephew of the historic warrior, and 

Dewey, the living chief’s own nephew. From the Sac and 

Fox reservation at Tama, Iowa, they came to Chicago to 
attend the post’s pageant 





gosh, fellows,” spoke Bill, who works in 
his father’s furniture store, “have any 
of you ever been over to the Memorial 
Home—it’s awful the way they have to 
suffer with the cold because of the old 
heating plant. If we could only do 
something.” 

“That’s a disgrace—away cut of date, 
and I’m not talking business either. It’s 
so bad on cold days that the women 
just have to sit there and shiver. We 
ought to get something stirred up.” This 
from Maurice, the plumber-member. 

The one-armed attorney-member, in 
his usual vigorous manner, informed the 
post that it couldn’t get an appropria- 
tion from the legislature until the ses- 
sion of 1927, “and maybe not then— 
damn it all.” 

As frequently done when heavy duty 
heaves in sight, the buck was passed to 
the post’s executive committee. The 
committee visited the home and found 
conditions just as bad as had been de- 
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scribed. It decided the post should 
raise the money. 

A benefit was held. It yielded $1,000. 
A country editor went as delegate to 
the Department convention in Erie and 
had a resolution passed. It authorized 
the post to ask other posts to help, since 
the home is the only one of its kind in 
Pennsylvania and open to the whole 
State. The Department Adjutant men- 
tioned it in his bulletins, and 45 posts 
contributed a total of $411.50. The 
contribution of $100 from the Montgom- 
ery post of Du Bois aided materially. 
Maurice, the plumber-member, gave his 
services without charge. Another mem- 
ber helped materially by staging a bene- 
fit game of baseball with Bob Shawkey 
and Wally Schang as the battery. Bob 
was born at Sigel, a town eight miles 
from Brookville, and on his way to a 
hunting trip in the fall, stopped off at 
Brookville, bringing his battery mate 
with him. 

And all that explains why this winter, 
the same as last one, there will be 
plenty cf heat at the Memorial Home 
in Brookville. 


UR apologies to David S. Powell, 

who was Commander of Pettis 
County Post of Sedalia, Missouri, when 
we got a letter from him telling of a 
mighty big thing his post did for its 
county. It was some months ago that 
Mr. Powell wrote, and we are sorry we 
weren't able to pass along what he told 
us sooner. “Our courthouse burned in 
the spring of 1920,” Mr. Powell relates. 
“There had been two attempts to put 
over a bond issue to rebuild the court- 
house, but both had been defeated. 
Then a committee of Pettis County 
Post appeared before the county court, 
sponsored a bond issue, had it approved 
by the court and carried the issue to the 
people. An overwhelming vote in favor 
of the building resulted. At the re- 
quest of the court, our post took charge 
of the dedication ceremonies.” 


Wy prea is the season for post de- 
bates and lining up next summer’s 
activities. Here is an idea from the 
voiture of the Forty and Eight at Cam- 
bridge, Ohio. “In the spring of 1925 
we had a longing to go to the country 
for recreation and_ entertainment,” 
writes E. E. Gwynn, correspondent. 
“We rented a farm house and twenty 
acres of ground four miles from Cam- 
bridge and we made it our summer 
headquarters. Members supplied rugs, 
tables, chairs and other furnishings and 
the Auxiliary unit took charge of the 
furnishing and decorating. We laid out 
tennis courts and a baseball diamond. 
We aiso provided tents for camping so 
that members and their families could 
spend vacations at the farm. The ex- 
periment was so successful the first year 
that we rented the farm again this year. 
I believe any post can solve the prob- 
lem of keeping things going in summer 
by trying our plan.” 
RicHT GUIDE. 
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A 
BAYER 


ASPIRIN 


SAY **BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Colds Headache 
Pain Neuralgia 


DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART 


Neuritis Lumbago 


Toothache Rheumatism 











Accept only “Bayer” package 
which contains proven directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 
Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


WANTED At Once! 


500 Men for Rural Retailing and 
1000 City and Town Customers 


BIG PROFITS! 2:2°.P&8 WEEK 


$3000 TO $5000 YEARLY 








If you are dissatisfied with small profits and slow sellers, 
why not let the greatest industry of its kind supply you with 
everything you require to meet and undersell] the strongest compe- 
tition, give Consumers best values and service, and make the larg- 
est sales and profits? . 

The House of Rawleigh and its Products are known all over 
America—in every state and province. We supply everything re- 

HON. W. T. RAWLEIGH quired—good stocks of leading necessities—the best outfits—the 


President and Founder ™0st practical sales methods which get the most business. 


Ford Car for Rural Retailing and unusually 
valuable outfits for Town and City Districts 

If you have health, steady habits, and can fur- 
nish business references showing that you are cap- 
able and trustworthy and if you would be satisfied 
with clear monthly profits of from $100 
to $400 and often more, the year around, 
write for full particulars. Give age, oc- 
cupation, and state when you could start, 
in first letter. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 
Dept. IN3817, FREEPORT, ILL. 

FROM PRODUCER TO CONSUMER 

The Greatest Industry of its Kind in the World 


“What a Lovely Tone- 
what a Charming Gift” 


Wife, mother, sweetheart, friend, will appreciate the 
thoughtfulness that characterizes your gift of a 


Deagan Musical Dinner Chime 


, Vi; Summon your guests to the dining room with the 
sweetest musical tone in the world. Anyone can play 
them. Impossible to play “out of tune." Nothing about 

earn ww | them to wear out or get out of order. Will last a life- 

time. They represent the ideal gift—a gift suited tothe 

| homes of the most fastidious, with a price range [$8.00 
| and up) that places them within reach of everyone. 

FPREE —24-page book of music 





















$25 to *100 
for One 

















Become an artist through an amazingly easy method — >. i 

right at home in spare time. Learn illustrating. Designing —containing 80 bugle calls and 
Cartooning. Trained artists earn from $50 to over $.50 a week. | marches payable on Deagan 
FREE BOOK tells all about this simple method of learning to Dinner Chimes— will be given 


draw and gives details of Attractive Offer free with each Chime 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART Write for Catalog. 
Room 6312-D, 1116-15th St.,N.W. Washington, D.c. | J.C. DEAGAN, 505 Deagan Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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i usin fiess cabs olutely ‘no invest- 
» d: “of you! | Sah 
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I will put you in business; 
I will furnish the capital— 
if you will furnish the ambi- 
tion. My plan for a sound all- 
year-round business now 
awaits 75 men. An excellent 
income is assured—no invest- 
ment required. If interested, 
mail the coupon below. 


CARL. E. "MANDEL, 114 Fj ifth Ate., New York 
livercnent appetiato mer Woes have sccreded el co 
tain I can likewise make good. Dept. 98-K 
Neme 
Address in 


City and State 
































. System of Jimmy DeForest. 
Greatest Trainer ane | Geher of Cham- 
ere earn about box- 

ing. Every 6 mc poke ———~ 
and recommended to tersfor e 
ments. Send for famous The Golden ce 
of Sextet. full of waluahio information, photos of 

at fighters and who became successes 
wernight. a ee cover cost of mailing,etc. n 


JIMMY DeFOREST BOXING COURSE 
$47 Madison Ave., Gox 1312, New York City 









Your Choice—$100 Profes- 
sional MOTION PICTURE 
Camera or Professional 

View Camera 

Be a Motion Picture 
Cameraman, Portrait, 
News or Commercial 
Photographer. Earn a 
handsome _ salary or 
own a studio and set 
your own prices! No 
experience needed. 
Spare time work. Big 
money to be made 
while you are learning! 

Learn Photography at Home 

A few minutes a day fit. 
you for a big paying posi- 
tion and you get your choice of these standard 
professional cameras absolutely FREE. 

Cameramen and photographers are always 
in demand. You can quickly qualify for this 
easy, fascinating work. 

Earn $75 to $250 a Week 

Big money in all branches. Hundreds of posi- 
tions now open pay $75 to $250 a week and more. 
The most interesting profession in the world. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Send name and address for big, new illus- 
trated book on Pro- 





fessional Photog- 
raphy. Explains 
amazing opportuni- 


ties. Write for your 
copy tonight! 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
12 W. 33rd St. Dept. 97, 
N. Y. City 





NOTE—If you prefer ee come to one of our studios for Joatrystion 
write for Ca nearest address: 10 West 33rd St. N. Y. 
City, or 630 8. ~ 4 ) Chicago. 





[CAMERA FREE 
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wise mutual endeavor should mean 
more and more for us for the same 
amount of labor. We shall be worthy 
of the more leisure we have if we know 
how to use it in better living, more in- 
struction and improved citizenship. 


THE Best CONVENTION yet—the best 
until next year. A Legion nearly seven 
hundred thousand strong, an Auxiliary 
keeping pace. 
More of a factor 
in the lives of 
members, a great- 
er national influ- 
ence to be carefully guarded and well 
used. Commander McQuigg has only 
to point to the record. We know that 
we shall hold all’we have and march on 
from that under the new Commander, 
energetic and progressive, young in 
vigor and years, who knows the road to 
France of old, and has won conspicuous 
success in civil life while he has been 
a wheel-horse in the fraternity of vet- 
erans. 


The Best Until 
Next Year 


TuHat LocaL WIsEACRE of gloomy liquid 
foreboding who said “When ex-soldiers 
get together to celebrate they’re bound 

to go on a bust,” 


Why Paris Need had no sympathet- 


ic ears except 
Not Worry those of the boot- 


leggers who found 
the Convention a dud. ‘Where do they 
get this stuff about ex-service men im- 
bibing too freely of the synthetic?” 
asked an hotel clerk. “It belongs with 
the idea that all the cattle in Texas still 
have long horns,” I replied. I did not 
see one drunken or disorderly Legion- 
naire. In Paris we are going to show 
the average American tourist how to 
cunduct himself abroad. 


Oe Bit AND Alf of “The Better “Ole” 

are in the movies. Ole Bill was in the 

British uniform, but he is a soldier who 

belongs to all sol- 

"Ere ’e Is, ong —_ be- 

‘ ‘ ing who belongs to 

Ole Bill Again all the world. 

Bruce Bairnsfath- 

er, who created him, arranged that. I 

ached from laughter over Syd Chap- 

lin’s impersonation of ’im. The sausages 

’e served the German general! Ole Bill, 
‘imself, and little Alf and their ’oss! 


A.Lways SOMETHING TO stir me, broad- 
en and nationalize me in the local and 


departmental Legion papers. Who, if 
not the writer of 
On with the this page, should 


realize what a lot 
of work goes inte 
them from gather- 
ing and writing the articles to proof- 
reading and going to press, as Roy Hill 
of the Muskegon Legion Air reminds us. 
From a high altitude Lipsey of the 


Good Work 


Pike’s Peak Legionnaire is out with a 
blast of candor on post and Legion 
faults. A community light beats on 
each post. By its standard the com- 
munity judges the whole Legion. Im- 
provement is not all with the Monthly. 
The other Legion publications are set- 
ting the pace for the magazine of the 
whole Legion. 


I Reap Ir all through as if it were one 


story, this book of many stories, ‘“Mod- 
ern Aladdins and Their Magic,” by 
Charles E. Rush 

AH ‘ and Amy Winslow. 
opps In_ style perfect 


Idea in Books 


for its purpose of 
revealing the won- 
der world in which we live, it tells us 
how paper, glass, steel, rubber, all the 
things which we use in our daily life, 
are made. I learned much that was new 
to me; what I already knew was minted 
again and -came out as shining new 
coin. A happy thought in books, a 
double investment. Elders who buy it 
for the youngsters cannot help reading 
it, too. 


INSTALLMENT BuyING AMOUNTS to 
$6,500,000,000 a year in our country. 
Fear is expressed that “easy terms” may 

be overdone and 


Doing It on of a financial cri- 
Easy Terms sis if hard times 
should compel a 
sudden cessation 
of payments. Against the fear, we 


must remember that work makes wealth 
and prosperity. What men have to pay 
for they will work to pay for. Credit 
is the basis of production and trade. A 
mortgage on farm, home, plant or ma- 
chinery is installment buying. Wisdom 
in this as in all things. Are you getting 
your money’s worth in utility or pleas- 
ure? No wisdom in buying a luxury 
when months of grocery bills are un- 
paid. Bankers and installment salesmen, 
on the watch, should prevent piling up 
bad debts. 


We THINK oF Christ as the Man of 
Sorrows. But His was the supreme giv- 
ing, and there is light in giving. “To 
everything there is 
a season” (Eccle- 
siates 3). “A time 
to weep and a time 
to laugh.” Christ- 
mas is the season of giving in honor of 
Christ’s birthday; the season of giving 
to honor the giving of Him to the world. 
The smiles of children arranging their 
little presents and over presents re- 
ceived and the smiles of weary search- 
ing shoppers and attendant clerks; the 
light of the Christmas candles, of the 
street lamp in the alley and from the 
farm house window across the snow—ail 
express the joy which is His joy, 
His giving. 


The Day of 
Light and Giving 
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is very boyish. I am sure he is a good 
man.” 

She had observed something else about 
him, too. His French was without the 
slightest trace of a foreign accent, or 
even of any of the provincial French 
accents. He was well-mannered, but 
without the Frenchman’s_ ultra-polite 
deference; his face, in repose, had an 
Anglo-Saxon sternness but his eyes were 
merry and the lines around his eyes and 
the corners of his mouth were indicative 
of more smiles than frowns. 

An hour after they had finished their 
tour of the village she thrilled when the 
battery lined up in the street for Re- 
treat and she saw the section chiefs re- 
port to Bill Brandon, saw him in turn 
report to the captain. Yes, undoubtedly 
this fellow was a man of more than or- 
dinary intelligence. 

Soon after this she saw him leave the 
carriage house, mess kit in 
hand, and disappear through 
the gate. “He goes to eat,” 
she thought, and for the life 
of her could not refrain 
from following him, for she 
had never seen troops at 
mess. The battery kitchen 
had been set up in the 
center of the Place de la 
République, so she sat with 
Marcel Villmont on _ the 
bench in front of his shop 
and watched the mess line 
form, watched the men, 
squatted on their heels, partake of the 
evening meal. 

“They have meat and white bread 
and conserve,” she breathed to the ex- 
soldier. “Also potatoes and beans.” 

“And coffee such aS no Frenchman 
ever drinks,” Marcel added sadly. “The 
aroma of it maddens me. Ah, they are 
a rich race, these Americans. They have 
sugar in their coffee.” 

“But no,” the girl cried incredulously. 
Poor thing! It was more than two 
years since she had tasted anything 
more sugary than saccharine. “Tell me 
of this Sergeant Brandon.” 

“His father sent him to the Beaux 
Arts in Paris to study architecture. He 
was there four years and then when the 
war came the splendid fellow joined our 
ranks with the remark that a fight worth 
while was any man’s privilege. When 
his own country joined us he was dis- 
charged from our service to fight under 
his own flag. He wil! doubtless be given 
a commissioin. Ah, he is a dear rascal, 
that Beel Brandon.” 

The first sergeant joined them pres- 
ently. “You will, perhaps, count it an 
experience to have dinner with American 
soldiers tonight, Mademoiselle?” he an- 
nounced, and laid his full mess kit and 
coffee cup on the bench beside her. 
“Marcel is also our guest and all of 
Plauzat is our mess hall.” He went 
away, to return with dinner for Marcel, 
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then brought some for himself. They 
ate merrily, chatting the while, and to 
the girl it was a wonderful experience. 

In the morning he came to the kitchen 
of the chateau with a loaf of white 
bread, a couple of pounds of sugar, a 
jar of preserves, a third of a slitch of 
bacon and a carton of cigarettes, handed 
them to her woman of all work and de- 
parted immediately. Not to be outdone 
in courtesy she came to his orderly 
office later and presented him with a 
quart of fifty-year-old Armagnac. He 
opened it immediately and drank to her 
beautiful eyes! Truly, he was a devil. 
And when he had finished smacking his 
lips at the rare treat he said: 

“Here are a thousand francs. I want 
you to go to Paris and bring back a man 
who makes the very best cork legs in 
the world. He is to measure Marcel 
Villmont for the legs he left at Verdun. 
I do not know who this man 
may be or where he may be 
found so that I leave to 
you. I may not go myself 
and neither may Marcel, so 
if you will perform this er- 
rand for us you will be mak- 
ing two men very happy. I 
shall pay all of the expenses 
and you must ride first-class 
and stay at the best hotel 
in Paris. I must have Mar- 
cel’s cork legs finished and 
ready to strap on on Christ- 
mas eve.” 

The girl’s eyes grew round with won- 
der. “I have never been to Paris,” she 
almost gasped. “Ah, Monsieur, how 
wonderful you are! What a great, kind 
heart!” 

“Nonsense. The little fellow got his 
legs smashed crawling out into No Man’s 
Land to give me a drink when I lay 
there with a machine gun bullet through 
both hips. I try to pay my debts. You 
will go?” 

“Oh, Monsieur Beel Brandon,” she 
cried and commenced to weep with ex- 
citement. “But surely I will go, and 
gladly.” 

She went and was gone a week, but 
she brought back with her a man who 
measured Marcel’s stumps and told the 
cripple he was going to have made for 
him, in Clermont-Ferrand, a pair of 
padded leathern shoes for the stumps. 
They were to cost two hundred francs 
and were the gift of Sergeant Brandon. 
When the cork legs arrived, however. 
it was to Brandon they were delivered 
by the same man who had taken the 
measurements. And they arrived on the 
afternoon of December 24th, 1017. 

All day long there had been much ex- 
citement in Plauzat. A large fir tree in 
Laurette Consigny’s neglected little park 
had been strung by the Americans with 
wires and tiny red, white and blue elec- 
tric globes, leading to a cluster of dry 
cell batteries, (Continued on page 74) 
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For Thanksgiving 
and Christmas! 
Buy this Artstyle 
Fruit and Nut 
Assortment 


W JHETHER it is Thanks- 

giving or Christmas 
candy for the family, or a gift 
for someone else whom you 
think a great deal about pleas- 
ing—here is a box of fruits and 
nuts that you can be proud to 
take home or anywhere else. 
Seeitatyour RexallDrugStore! 


Every piece in this Artstyle 
Fruit and Nut Assortment isa 
popular favorite: fruits in cor- 
dial, peach cubes, whole 
cherries, whole strawberries, 
crisp roasted nuts, whole 
Brazils, filbert and peanut 
clusters. These and other lus- 
cious morsels—all generously 
coated with rich Artstyle 
milk chocolate. 


The Artstyle Fruit and Nut 
Assortment is packed and 
packaged as attractively as the 
contents are delicious. Pure, 
wholesome, good to the last 
delectable taste! Buy them in 
one-pound and two-pound 
boxes. Sold only at Rexall 
Drug Stores. 


SAVE with SAFETY at your 





Drug Store 
You will recognize it by this sign 
Liggetts are also Foxall scores 
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Crosman Pneumatic .22 


Get aCrosman .22 for Xmas 
and Teach the Family 
How to Shoot 


All the advantages of a firearm with 
none of the nuisance. 


Home Target Shooting 

Set up range in attic, cellar or yard. 
Put bullet after bullet in same hole. 
Power is air under tremendous pressure 
—same force that stops railroad trains. 
No smoke, no noise to disturb anyone, 
no shells dropping on floor and— 
BOTHERSOME CLEANING. Keen 
sport at five shots for a cent (saving 
on. 4,000 rounds pays for the gun). A 
rifle of unsurpassed accuracy. Adjust- 
able power for hunting small game. 

An Ideal Rifle 


Stock of American Walnut. Blued steel barrel 
Deeply rifled with scientific precision. Silver front 
Sight and rear peep. 35/7 long, weighs 51g Ibs 
Perfect balance and easy trigger pull. Spool 
shaped bullet, truest known, aids accurate 
shooting. 


Get Xmas Crosman Now 


Remarkable giftforthe whole family. Ask your 
dealer. If he cannot supply you send $15 
($17.50 westof Rockies); ammunition $2.25 per 
1,000 (west of Rockies, $2.40); lined gun case 
$2.25; target holder witn ball attachment$2.00; 

paper targets 50c per 100. Allprepaid. Or 

wiite us forinteresting booklet and learn to 
be a crack shot. 





CROSMAN ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 

479 St. Paul Street | Rochester, N. Y. 
70 West King St., Toronto 

Dealers: Write for proposition. 





































MATCH PANTS! 









patterns. 
your measure; no “ready mades.” 

SEND SAMPLE or VEST. Our match 
sent for your O. K. before pants are made. Fit 
guaranteed. Send piece of cloth or vest today! 
SUPERIOR MATCH PANTS CO. 





Copyrights registered. 
Attorney at Law 


PATENT 


E. E. STEVENS, Late of the 115th U. S. Inity. 


LEGIONNAIRE OF MAR YLAND 





Solicits as a member of the old established firm of MILO B. STEVENS 


& CO., the business of his fellow Legionnaires and of their friends 
We offer a strictly professional service at moderate fees. Preliminary 


advice without charge. Send sketch or model for examination. Offices 


W.L.&T. Bidg. , Washington, D.C. ;338 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 


GET ON 
“UNCLE 
 SAM’S” 
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EX-SERVICE MEN GET 
PREFERENCE 


STEADY WORK Pi 
PAID VACATIONS wr Franklin Institute 
Depot. D-194 
Common education Rochester, N.Y, 
sufficient 
a. Gentlemen: Rush to me, 
Mail coupon FREE of charge list of U.S 
today — 4) Government big pay positions now 
SURE & obtainable. Send me FREE 32-page 


a book describing salaries, hours, work, vaca. 
rd tion and tell me all about the preference to Ex- 
4 Service Men. Send me also free sample Coaching 


- TOGO. .nccagrconecesscccaceceuseesesecocnccccecececons 
- Address... 
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To Any Suit Double the life of your 


coat and vest with pair 
of perfectly matched pants. Thousands of 
Every pants hand tailored to 


116 Se. Dearborn St., Dept. 27, Chicago 


Secured. Trademarks and 


Registered Patent Attorney 


Fy PAYROLL 


$1700 to $3300 Year 
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and the tree had been decorated with the 
usual Christmas tinsel ornaments. Long 
tables had been set up in the Place de la 
République and a double staff of battery 
cooks and kitchen police had labored 
manfully all day preparing a wonderful 
Christmas dinner for the battery and 
the citizenry of Plauzat. 

Ah, what a meal that was! The bat- 
tery commander made a speech, which 
Monsieur le Sergent Beel Brandon 
translated, amid roars of laughter and 
the shrill ecstatic cries of the demi- 
orphans of the village. It was the de- 
sire of the Americans (he explained) 
to enact the role of St. Nicholas to the 
French people, to give them the greatest 
gift of all—peace and future safety. 

The regimental band had been bor- 
rowed from Headquarters in Coude and 
played a medley of French and American 
airs during the meal. There 
was singing, and clog danc- 
ing, Monsieur le Sergent 
Beel Brandon played the 
banjo and sang ludicrous 
poilu ballads, an ex-vaude- 
villian in khaki juggled 
plates and potatoes and a 
lighted lamp and a string of 
empty cigar boxes in a most 
marvelous manner, a violin- 
ist of no mean ability played 
and the village curé with 
Mademoiselle Consigny and 


Marcel 
Villmont sat at the first table, the skip- 


per’s guests of honor. And when the 
stars came out in that chill Christmas 
eve, lo, a tall figure dressed as Santa 
Claus appeared suddenly in the Place 
de la République and in an extraordi- 
nary basso profundo voice invited every- 
body to follow him to the grounds of 
Mademoiselle Consigny. 

There the fir tree blazed in glory and 
under it Santa Claus stood, and present- 
ed a gift to every child, while Marcel 
Villmont, very happy and not a little 
pompous, called the name of every child 
in the village. French children are very 
easily pleased. Almost any kind of toy 
will deligkt them and there was a little 
doll for every little girl and a painted 
tin toy engine or top or whistle for 
every little boy, with clothing for the 
destitute and an envelope with a ten 
franc bill for all the mothers and a box 
of chocolate candies for the young girls. 
The climax of the fete came, however, 
when Santa Claus set out a huge chair 
that had been in the Consigny family for 
five hundred years, and two privates 
lifted Marcel Villmont into it; where- 
upon a stranger appeared with a bundle, 
unwrapped it, produced two wonderful 
cork legs and proceeded to adjust them 
to the ex-poilu’s piteous stumps. 

A silence fell on the audience then, 
for the cripple was weeping. When the 
last strap had been adjusted Santa Claus 
lifted Marcel Villmont to his newly- 
acquired feet and steadied him. 





“Now, little comrade,” said the voice 
of M. le Sergent Beel Brandon, “we 
will walk again, if you please.” 

But Marcel Villmont, being French, 
embraced him first, then with awkward 
faltering steps and leaning on his old 
comrade’s arm, he walked around the 
Christmas tree, while the cheers of vil- 
lager and Yan‘: rent the air. Of course 
the French wept copiously and Laurette, 
scanning the American faces, saw a 
suspicious brightness in mos‘ of their 
eyes. “A race given to repressing their 
emotions,” she thought, “but sound and 
kind at heart.” 

When Bill Brandon tore off his Santa 
Claus cap and whiskers he had to kiss 
forty-odd children and as many young 
girls. He was the hero of the hour. 
Then the call to quarters went and the 
Christmas party was over; when the 
villagers and the men of the 
battery had filed out the 
gate Santa Claus Brandon 
stood under the Christmas 
tree with Laurette Con- 
signy, and for the first time 
since she had met him he 
appeared to have lost a 
modicum of his accustomed 
poise. There ensued a si- 
lence and to break it the 
girl again thanked him and 
the battery for her Christ- 
mas present—nothing more romantic 
than a hundred pound sack of white 
flour! 

He did not hear her. He was looking 
at her with a thoughtful, faraway look 
in his brown eyes, yet he was acutely 
conscious of her vital personality, of the 
glorious jet black hair, parted in the 
middle of her beautifully shaped head 
and crinkling a little at each temple; of 
the lustrous, tragic black eyes, the thin, 
arched nose, heritage of a long line of 
thoroughbreds, the lovely red lips with 
their childish droop, the slim white 
hands with their long fingers, clasping 
and unclasping under his scrutiny. 

“Monsieur, you are a very wonder- 
ful man,” she murmured presently. 

He ignored that. “Marcel tells me 
you are the last of your line. 

“Laurette,” he said, “you dwell in 
this ruin, in prideful poverty, a recluse. 
You have no social or intellectual con- 
tacts, you are young and beautiful and 
virtuous and imaginative. Somehow, 
I’ve gathered the impression that against 
the walls of this ancient town your soul 
beats like the wings of a captive bird. 
You are like a lovely flower blooming in 
a desert—and what is to become of 
you?” 

She raised her clenched hand. “Some- 
how, some way, some time, I shall leave 
Plauzat,” she cried passionately. “I am 
stifled, Monsieur. Ah, I am so lonely—” 

“Come here,” he commanded, and be- 
cause he was accustomed to being 
obeyed there was no denying him. 
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| There, under that giant Christmas tree, 
the first that had ever been in Plauzat, 
| she leaned against his great breast and 

wept out her agony of loneliness and 
| despair, separation and heart-break. 

“I love you,” said M. le Sergent Beel 
Brandon huskily. “Tell me I’m not al- 
| together out of luck, Laurette.” 

I adore you, Yankee,” she breathed. 

“Hurrah for my iittle Frog,” he cried 
and kissed her. His broad back against 
the Christmas tree he held her long to 
his heart, soothing and comforting her, 
but through the sudden, almost unbear- 
able happiness, that came to both as he 
talked and planned of their future, a 
single word, like a rapier, stabbed. War! 
He was a soldier, and presently he would 
go away. And after that— 

Echoing and reverberating among the 
ancient houses a bugle call throbbed 
sweetly. Brandon stiffened. It was First 
Sergeant’s Call—and just before Taps! 
He knew what that meant. He must 
report immediately at battalion head- 
quarters. for instructions of some sort, 
and at this hour of the 
night that call could 
mean but one _ thing. y 
They had been expect- 
ing it daily—orders to 
march out, to entrain 
at St. Martre de Vere 
for some unknown ob- 
jective. De Souge, per- 
haps, for it was known 
now that the training 
center at Clermont-Fer- 
rand was not effectually 
organized to care for 
all of the regiments sent up into that 
area for their final training. 

Laurette felt him tremble. ‘What is 
it, beloved?” she whispered. 

“I must report to headquarters,” he 
said and led her to her door. 

She did not sleep that night. From 
her window she saw there was much ac- 
tivity in the carriage shed, lights burn- 
ing until midnight, the captain and sol- 
diers entering and leaving. Camions 
rumbled up and down the Rue de Com- 
merce. At three o'clock in the morning 
she heard First Call, then Reveille, fol- 
lowed shortly by Mess Call, for during 
the occupation of the village she had 
learned them all. Men came to the car- 
riage house and removed the field desk 
and other equipment, and when they 
were gone she saw Brandon standing in 
the carriage house door gazing across at 
her house, the light behind him. She 
slipped on an old cloak and came across 
the little park to him. 

“We march out in half an hour,” he 
told her. “I don’t know where we are 
bound, but when I get there I'll write 
you. I wanted to marry you before we 
left, but there’s no time now. There 
goes Assembly! We—we’ve got to say 
good-bye, darling.” 

“Ah, no,” she whispered. “Au re- 
voir!” 

“God grant it.” he answered and 
crushed her to him. A _ kiss—another 
kiss—and M. le Sergent Beel Brandon 
was gone. She heard the gate slam be- 

















hind him and the sound echoed like a 
blow on her heart. Later she heard the 
measured crash of hob-nailed marching 
boots on cobblestones, and when it had 
died away all of the love and life, all 
of the gaiety and high spirits and human 
contacts that had come to dull old 
Plauzat a month before had vanished, 
never to return. 
Plauzat had gone back to the ages. 


OR two months she received a letter 
daily from Bill Brandon. He was 

training at De Souge. Then his regi- 
ment went up into the zone of opera- 
tions and the letters came infrequently. 
Just before the Armistice they ceased. 

For a long time Laurette refused to 
believe the portent of this silence, but 
when Christmas came and with it no 
word of M. le Sergent Beel Brandon, 
she knew at last that, whatever had hap- 
pened to this man who had flamed across 
her dull world with the brilliance of a 
meteor, he was lost to her. All she had 
left to cling to was the memory of one 
glorious Christmas eve 
that had ended in de- 
spair. 

So Laurette created 
for her Santa Claus a 
little shrine in her heart 
and on days when her 
lonely, pinched life 
seemed scarcely sup- 
portable, she was wont 
to go down to Marcel 
Villmont’s shop and talk 
to him of the lost Beel. 

Well, like Marcel 
Villmont, she too had her war-time 
memories now, but time did not soften 
them. On the contrary, as the Christ- 
mas of 1919 drew near they became 
more poignant, and for this reason. 
In the haste of departure before dawn 
that Christmas morning of 1917, the 
Americans had not bothered to strip 
the fir tree in Laurette’s grounds 
of the tinsel ornaments, the wir- 
ing and tiny colored electric globes the 
mad spendthrifts had had sent up from 
Paris. These gauds had served their 
purpose once and were of no further use 
to the troops; therefore they had been 
abandoned to whoever cared to possess 
them. Fortunately, the instinct for pos- 
session was strong in Marcel Villmont, 
and the following morning while ginger- 
ly trying out his new legs it occurred 
to the fanciful fellow that there were 
two spots in France he would never for- 
get while his memory served him. One 
was the spot where he had lost his legs 
and the other the spot where he had 
regained them! With the instinctive 
Gallic aversion to travel he realized he 
would never see Verdun again, but 
Madamoiselle Consigny’s little neglected 
bit of park-land, where he had experi- 
enced the merriest Christmas of his dull 
life was but a hundred meters distant, 
so, in a reverent spirit, he hobbled there 
and found the lights still burning on the 
tree. Thereupon Marcel Villmont did 
an amazing (Continued on page 76) 
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The Lost Santa (laus 


(Continued from page 75) 


thing. He removed his priceless cork legs 


and climbed that tree, carefully stripped 
it of its decorations, strapped on his cork 
legs again and carried all of the gay 
trappings to Mademoiselle Consigny’s 
house, where he begged her to preserve 
them for use on future Christmases. 

“It would be a pity, Mademoiselle,” 
he explained, “if we did not dress the 
tree each Christmas to keep alive the 
memory of those fine fellows who gave 
Plauzat the only stirring up it has had 
since the hosts of Julius Caesar marched 
through here to give battle to Vercinge- 
torix where the great statue to Vercinge- 
torix stands on the hill yonder.” 

So, on Christmas eve of 1918 the fir 
tree was again dressed and while the 
knowledge that the war was over brought 
a meed of happiness to Plauzat, the mod- 
est Christmas festival arranged and man- 
aged by Marcel Villmont 
was sadly lacking in the 
snap and vigor and prodig- 
ality that had characterized 
the notable fete staged by 
their transient guests of the 
year before. 

The cripple’s pride, too, 
had been somewhat marred 
by the fact that he had 
been forced to buy new dry bat- 
teries to light the tree and pay for them 
himself! Nevertheless, once a French- 
man becomes obsessed with a romantic 
idea he does not abandon it readily, so 
with a sigh the legless man purchased 
new dry batteries and dressed the tree 
again at Christmas of 1919. But this 
time the villagers made but a poor re- 
sponse to his enthusiasm. The recon- 
struction period had set in, the franc 
was wavering and France, taking stock 
of her losses, was chilled as she re- 
garded, in the cold gray light of a year 
after, the unlovely aspects of her 
Pyrrhic victory. There were no pres- 
ents for the children this time, so Mar- 
cel did a truly magnificent thing. He 
journeyed via the motor bus to Cler- 
mont-Ferrand and spent a _ hundred 
francs on fireworks. They made a mea- 
ger display and the entire lot did not 
last five minutes, but Marcel, like his 
poor fireworks, flamed magnificent for a 
brief period, and he was content. When 
the audience had gone home to bed he 
sat under the great, illuminated fir, in 
the same great chair he had occupied 
while Santa Claus Beel Brandon had 
strapped on his cork legs, and talked 
with Laurette of the red-headed one who 
would never return. And while they 
talked, while the hot tears welled up in 
Laurette’s heart and the sense of deso- 
lation, of loneliness, of fear for the fu- 
ture almost strangled her, the gate in 
the wall opened and closed with a sharp 
rattle and a tall figure, garbed in the 
ragged uniform of an American soldier, 
walked slowly into the circle of light 
cast by the tiny multi-colored globes. 





“I’m looking for a place,” he said halt- 
ingly but in perfect French, “and I don’t 
know where it is. I can’t remember 
what village it was in, but I was there 
once and there was a girl there and I 
loved her and something happened and 
I lost her. That is, I got lost. I’ve 
been looking for her in all the villages 
in France—oh, for such a long time. 
You see, I can’t remember. I’ve been 
lost somewhere. I’ve been sick—but a 
little while ago as I approached this 
village I saw rockets. So I pressed on 
and then I saw this tree all lighted up— 
and something—I don’t know what— 
made me come in. I seem to have seen 
this tree before. I’m on the trail of 
something. Tell me, Monsieur, if you 
please, is there a girl here—a girl with 
black hair—a girl named Laurette— 

The man commenced to sob child- 
ishly. “I’m looking for a 
village and there’s a girl in 
that village,” he reiterated. 
“T want to find her and I 
can’t. My brain won’t work. 
I’ve been in the dark a long 
time and I’m coming back 
into the light so slowly— 
and that tree—it’s strange, 
but I seem to know it—all 
lighted up like that—tell me, Monsieur, 
I implore you—” 

“Sacre nom de Dieu! 
Villmont. “It is our Red One, it is our 
comrade, Beel! It is our lost St. Nich- 
olas—still lost! Oh, my poor friend!” 

He sprang up, quite forgetting his 
cork legs, and fell on his nose, which 
entailed some time and difficulty getting 
up. And when at last he found his cork 
legs again Laurette Consigny had M. le 
Sergent Beel Brandon’s red head down 
on her loving heart and was saying to 
him things he could not quite grasp, the 
little tender things women say to their 
men when their men are stricken. 

“This is Plauzat, beloved,” Marcel 
Villmont heard her half shout presently. 
“Here is your Laurette.” 

“Plauzat? Laurette?” He dropped 
his head in profound thought, the dawn- 
ing light of remembrance on his face. 
“Yes, that was the place. Plauzat. And 
the girl—yes, she was Laurette. A beau- 
tiful girl—a good girl—and so poor and 
lonely in this damned, ancient, stupid 
hamlet. And I loved her. I wanted to 
come back. I wanted to write but I 
couldn’t remember. I’m lost. Nobody 
knows me. I can’t find my regiment. 
Where is the United States Army? They 
didn’t kill all of us, did they?—no, no, 
they couldn’t! They never saw the day 
they could whip us.” He was talking 
English now, and swearing horribly. 

“Beel!” the girl commanded. 

“Here,” he answered as if at roll call. 
“First Sergeant William Brandon re- 
ports. Where’s my battery? Where’s 
my skipper? What’s happened? Am I 
the only one left?” 

_} 


’ yelled Marcel 
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“Yes, thank the good God,” Marcel 
Villmont assured the man. “They were 
good fellows while there was fighting to 
do but a devil of a nuisance to us be- 
fore it was all over.” He removed 
Beel’s overseas cap, and ran his fingers 
through the thick red hair. “Ah, Mad- 
emoiselle, he has been nicked on the 
head with a fragment of shell. There 
is a soft spot here. Evidently some of 
the bone is gone—and yet this terrific 
rascal lives and in time he will remem- 
ber. He is the victim of shell shock or 
amnesia. Here, Beel, my friend. Wake 
up! It is I, Marcel Villmont, who com- 
mands you.” 

“You go to hell,” M. le Sergent Beel 
Brandon retorted, “you were killed at 
Verdun.” And then, quite suddenly, he 
wilted, and collapsed in a sitting posture 
on the grass, shaking his head slowly 
from side to side, smiling vacuously, 
doubting, wondering, half understanding, 
muttering to himself. Marcel called two 
neighbors and they got him to Laurette’s 
chateau and tucked into bed. He was 
quite penniless but sanitary. 

On Christmas morning Marcel Vill- 
mont, dressed in his Sunday suit and 
accompanied by Laurette, got him into 
the motor bus for Clermont-Ferrand, 
where the strange trio boarded the train 
for Paris. In Paris Laurette called on 
the American ambassador and explained 
the situation with the result that the 
lost Santa Claus was taken to a hospital 
forthwith and placed undcr expert med- 
ical care. Here a tiny splinter of bone 
was removed from his brain and by the 
time his parents arrived from the United 
States he was almost as ~vell as he had 
ever been. In his wanderings he had, 
apparently, had semi-lucid moments and 
from a medley of these a story was 
patched out. It was probable that he 
had decamped from some military hos- 


pital—a French hospital, probably, since 
there was no record of him in any 
American hospital, field or. base, and 
with the sub-conscious urge to find 
Laurette tugging at his befuddled brain, 
he had wandered aimlessly over France 
for months, his uniform and his ability 
to speak the language securing for him 
food and lodging wherever night over- 
took him. In the course of his Odyssey 
fate had brought him back to Plauzat 
and the sight of the fir tree, ablaze 
with Christmas lights, had awakened a 
dormant memory. 

A purposeful person, always, was 
First Sergeant Bill Brandon. The in- 
stant his overjoyed father had relieved 
his financial stringency he insisted on 
marrying Laurette, and of course Lau- 
rette, having nothing better to do and 
being perfectly mad about the red wan- 
derer anyhow, meekly accompanied him 
to the Madelaine, where, for his obvious 
decencies, a stolid litth man with two 
cork legs was permitted to give the 
bride away. 

As for the Chateau Consigny, it has 
been left to the centuries to deal with 
as they will. Beel said he wouldn’t 
give two hoots in a hollow for it any- 
how. And Plauzat still squats in its 
somnolence, waiting for another war, 
waiting for another A. E. F. to come 
and stir it up. As for that eminent 
New York architect, Mr. William Bran- 
don, everybody admires his taste in se- 
lecting such an exquisite French wife, 
but what: they cannot understand is his 
idiocy in hiring a French valet with two 
cork legs and bringing him to the United 
States! If you should seek information 
on this score from Marcel Villmont, 
however, the best you will get is a Gallic 
shrug and the information that Mon- 
sieur Beel is a devil and dearly loves to 
play Santa Claus! 
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near my home—a plantation, by the way, 
where John James Audubon, the great 
naturalist, often hunted turkey and 
deer—a wild gobbler strolled out of the 
woods shortly after daylight and gob- 
bled truculently. From the plantation 
yard his challenge was answered by the 
big domestic gobbler who was the 
feathered lord of the premises. No one 
was moving about at that early hour 
and the wild gobbler took a chance. He 
invaded the plantation yard, walked up 
to the tame gobbler, slapped his face 
turkey-fashion, and then lit into him 
with the fury of a wildcat. The tame 
gobbler was larger than the wild bird 
and fought hard; but he received the 
worst thrashing that he had ever ex- 
perienced and might have met his end 
then and there if a negro woman had 
not appeared and put an end to the 
combat. 

This sort of thing happens now and 
then where wild turkeys are fairly 
abundant. Still more frequently domes- 


tic turkey hens, ranging along the woods- 
edges near the plantation buildings, are 
wooed and won temporarily by magni- 
ficent coppery-bronze strangers who ap- 
pear suddenly from the depths of the 
forest. In all cases where the blood of 
the wild has thus been introduced in a 
domestic flock it is said that there is a 
notable improvement in the strain, the 
young turkeys being much hardier and 
often attaining unusual proportions. I 
know of one man who went to a great 
deal of trouble in order to secure this 
infusion of wild blood in his stock. He 
dug a pit in a place frequented by wild 
turkeys, covered it over with brush, 
moss, grass, and other material, and 
then scattered corn over the surface. 
When the wild turkeys had discovered 
the bait and had grown accustomed to 
seeking it there, the man secreted him- 
self in the pit and waited until a splen- 
did gobbler was feeding just above him. 
Then he thrust his hand through a small 
opening in the (Continued on page 78) 
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Our Other National Bird 


(Continued from page 77) 


covering, gripped the gobbler by its legs, 
and carried it home with him. 

It is not surprising that the wild 
turkey and the domestic turkey inter- 
breed readily, since the two forms are 
closely related. I was standing on the 
piazza of a plantation house one day not 
long ago when the most amazing-looking 
feathered being that I had ever seen 
walked calmly across the yard. At first 
glance it resembled a large and long- 
legged light brahma rooster which had 
been badly mauled by a gamecock, so 
that most of its elongated neck was en- 
tirely bare of feathers and was of a hid- 
eous dark red hue; but another glance 
proved that this was no rooster but a 
creature of a kind that I had never seen 
or dreamed of. 

It was a male turken, the planter in- 
formed me, a hybrid produced by cross- 
ing the domestic turkey and the Rhode 
Island Red fowl. There were several 
others about the place, he said, and they, 
or the eggs from which they had been 
hatched, had come originally from Mis- 
souri, where this astonishing hybrid had 
been developed. They were said to be 
hardier than the domestic turkey, he 
continued, and of a superior flavor. But 
gazing at this one, I made up my mind 
that the turken, or turkhen, as it is 
sometimes called, was a credit to neither 
of its progenitors, while someone else 
expressed the opinion that somewhere, 
some time, a susceptible vulture and a 
romantic ostrich had met in the dark o’ 
the moon. 

Perhaps the turken will prove, in 
time, a useful addition to the list of 
domesticated fowls of the air. So far 


he has not supplanted the turkey in 
popular esteem as a table bird, nor does 
he seem to have lowered the market 
price of turkeys. He is certainly one 
of nature’s prodigies and perhaps for 
that reason is entitled to our respect; 
but he is a poor apology of a bird be- 
side that superb feathered monarch of 
our woods, the wild gobbler, who is rare 
today and becoming rarer only because 
we have not been intelligent enough to 
recognize his value and have permitted 
his wanton decimation. 

The white man’s civilization has done 
many terrible and needless things to the 
wonderful country which the first ex- 
plorers found. The despoiling of Amer- 
ica—the destruction of its forests, the 
ruin of its streams, the slaughter of its 
teeming wild life—is a sad story. We 
are waking up now and, at least in cer- 
tain respects, we are turning over a new 
leaf. Much of the damage which we 
have needlessly done is irreparable, but 
in some cases the damage can be re- 
paired, at least in part. 

With a little care, a little wisdom, a 
little forbearance, the wild turkey can 
be brought back again to our remaining 
forests and to the new forest which we 
must create. Not long ago, in The 
American Legion Monthly, I made a 
plea for the bald eagle, the American 
national bird, the symbol of America’s 
might and freedom. Let me now plead 
the cause of the wild turkey, “Our Other 
National Bird”, as it might appropri- 
ately be called, a true American, the 
finest game bird in all the world and 
one of the most splendid of all feath- 
ered creatures. 


Then and Now 


(Continued from page 57) 


play with music which was written 
produced and acted by members of 
the U. S. A. A. S., at the Champs 
Elysées Theatre in Paris, and the par- 
ticular song in question was one of the 
hits of the show. He sent us a copy of 
the original program to substantiate his 
claim. Additional information from 
Bachman discloses the fact that the song, 
together with “Let’s Go,” “Just a Little 
Touch of Paris,” and “In the Latin 
Quarter,” other hits of the soldier show, 
were used by Elsie Janis and Her Gang 
in her 1920 show on Broadway, and later 
published. 

A letter to the publishers has brought 
a response that all of these songs are 
still obtainable. The lyrics of the chorus 
have been furnished us by William B. 
Wilson of Jersey City, New Jersey, and 
John Allan of Conshohocken, Pennsyl- 
vania. Wilson heard the song in “Let’s 
Go” in Paris, and Allan reports that he 
heard it in Nice (and adds, “Incidentally 


I was stationed there five months riding 
a motorcysle for the M. P.’s, but trust 
this will not stop me from getting a copy 
of the song if it is available,’’) and that 
he wants to find the writer of “Take Me 
Back to America, Do!” which was an 
A. E. F. minstrel song written by a 
member of the M. T. C. stationed at 
Marseilles about December, roto. 
“During the war,” writes Dr. R. E. 
Wobus of St. Louis, “there was a good 
deal of poetry written, often quite 
meritorious. Born, as it were, under 
the strain of almost unbearable condi- 
tions, it often gave vent to pent up emo- 
tions. I have in mind some very enter- 
taining outbursts of an M. D. at Fort 
Riley, Kansas, describing with the terse- 
ness of the language of the soldier some 
of the conditions of camp and town. It 
would be well to unearth some of this 
verse and even if for the sake of the 
ladies and the Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral it would have to be censored a bit, 
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it would still retain enough spice to be 
entertaining. Let’s ferret out some of 
these modest laureates and their out- 
bursts.” We're willing, if some of the 
wartime versifiers, including the honor- 
able pill-roller mentioned, will do a front 
and center with some of their effusions. 
We'd like it to be of ’17-’18 vintage. 


HE war produced not alone a deluge 

of songs and poetry—it produced 
also a choice collection of new slang 
words and phrases. Comrade J. C. Rup- 
penthal, a judge advocate during the 
war and now district judge at Russell, 
Kansas, is interested in getting a col- 
lection of these words and phrases with 
their definitions. He says in his letter 
to The Company Clerk: “As a member 
of the American Dialect Society, I 
would ask whether some of your readers 
will not prepare a glossary of army and 
navy slang for your columns? This 
society for many years has collected 
dialect, provincialisms, slang, etc., from 
the entire country for preservation and 
to contribute to the history of the Eng- 
lish language in its American variation. 
I have noted hundreds of terms myself 
but my fourteen months in the Army as 
judge advocate did not give me suffi- 
cient experience with army slang to pre- 
pare a vocabulary list. Then, too, I did 
not go overseas. Some of these words 
may persist in the language in some 
form. Some will no doubt be forgotten 
in a few years and will be meaningless 
except as preserved by students of the 
language of today.” 

Here is a good opportunity for the 
slanguists to produce. Send your con- 
tributions to this collection to The Com- 
pany Clerk in care of THE AMERICAN 
LecIon MontTHLY, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. A blanket invitation is extended to 
everyone of every branch of service— 
doughboys, gobs, Marines, nurses, fliers, 
pill-rollers and all. We’re playing safe, 
as now and then The Company Clerk 
gets a bawling out for presumably slight- 
ing some particular branch but that is 
due largely to former members of that 
branch failing to produce. 


E cannot hope to turn this de- 
partment into a Lost and Found 
column entirely, but we intend to render 
such assistance as space will permit. It 
will be necessary to draw the line in 
our efforts at recovering property and 
state that it is probably impossible at 
this late date to recover such souvenirs 
of service in France as embroidered pil- 
low tops, handkerchiefs and _ lingerie, 
hand-hammered French 75 cases and 
such like. So please go easy, men. 
With the co-operation of the Then and 
Now gang we ought to be able to find 
the owners of found articles and to re- 
cover lost property. Comrade David 
Roy Temple of Waco, Texas, makes the 
following request: 
“Would like very much to have you 
help me locate a little gift that I lost in 
France. While serving with Company 





C, 28th Infantry, First Division, I was 
in the action at Cantigny, which started 
about ten a. m., May 28, 1918. We 
reached our objective about ten a. m., 
and after we had repulsed eight counter 
attacks I received a machine-gun bullet 
through the right shoulder. A comrade 
by the name of Earl Schmidt in my 
squad assisted me in applying first aid. 
He borrowed a little pearl-handled knife 
which was given to me while in Treve- 
ray, France, to cut away my clothes. I 
was sent to the rear without my knife 
and I thought if Comrade Schmidt saw 
th.s in Then and Now, he might remem- 
ber and tell me what became of the 
knife. As I remember, Schmidt’s home 
was in Janesville, Wisconsin.” 

While stationed in Trousey, France, 
in the Ansauville Sector, in February, 
1918, reports former Wagoner F. M. 
Hrudga of Company A, First Ammuni- 
tion Train, First Division, his outfit got 
orders to turn in all extra equipment. 
Misunderstanding the orders, Hrudka 
turned in also some souvenirs which he 
hopes to recover. These include a solid 
silver 17 jewel Aenere watch with a sil- 
ver-toned alarm, and with the months 
and days shown on the dial. The watch, 
he advises, was bought in Desancon, 
France, about September 17, 1917, while 
his outfit was stationed in Camp Le 
Valdahon. With it was a woven-ribbon 
red, white and blue chain and a minia- 
ture 75 as a fob. In addition, he lost a 
black-bound New Mission prayer book 
with his name inscribed, and a ruby-set 
ring which was given to him by his 
mother when he enlisted. Can anyone 
give any information regarding this 
property? 


OW that it is assured the 1927 Na- 
tional Convention of the Legion 
will be held in Paris, France, get set for 
the outfit reunions which will be held in 
conjunction with it. Legionnaire Basil 
Woon, Paris (France) Post, is the first 
under the wire with a preliminary an- 
neuncement. 
DETACHMENT and NINTH 
SQuADRON-—-Detachment, composed of Air 
Service Cadets at St. Maixent, France, and 
squadron will have headquarters during Legion 
convention in Paris, at Henry's Hotel, 11 Rue 
Volney, a rendezvous for American fliers dur- 
ing the war. Additional reunion of Ninth 
Squadron will be held near Bar-le-Duc. Address 
Basil Woon, 57 Rue de Maubeuge, Paris. 
Co. D, 308TH INF.—Reunion, Dec. 4. Address 


16TH FOREIGN 


Bill Tighe, 55 West 105th St.. New York, N 
32p Diviston-—-Former members are request- 

ed to contribute to the fund being raised by 

the 32d Division Veteran Association for the 


purpose of erecting a monument in Arlington 
Cemetery, to the late Major General William 
G. Haan, former commander of the division. 
Address F. X. Ritger, 205 N. Pickney St., 
Madison, Wis. 

Sixtu Firevp SIGNAL Bxn.—Former members 
interested in erganizing a veterans’ association, 
address H. M. Dingley, 2218 Franklin Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 

lltH ENGrs.—Regimental history is now be- 
ing distributed. One copy free to each mem- 
ber, additional copies three dollars. Address 
V. T. Boughton, 1120 Myrtle Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J. 
26TH Division— Yankee Division Memorial 
Association is soliciting funds from former 
members to erect a memorial in France. Me- 
morial will probably consist of a monument 
and the villace church at Belleau, which will be 
rebuilt. Address Ralph M. Eastman, Tréas- 
urer, Y. D. Overseas Memorial, Inc., 200 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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5-Day-Trial 
to Prove it 


Just to prove how quick and easy you can 
learn to play a saw, I'll send you a genuine, 
specially tempered Musical Saw for 5 days’ 
trial. lguarantee that in 24hours youcan play 
tuneslike"OldLlackJoe" ard 
“Home Eweet Home”. Then 
you quickly learn latest jazz 
and so-g hits, operatic and 
classical music. Amazingly 
simple—no notes to read, no 
dreary practice. You don't 
need to know a thing about 
music, 


Play for Money or Fun 


The Musical Saw's only ri- 
val is the violin for sweet- 
ness and expression. Tone 
effects are positively start- 
ling and so unexpected that 
nothing compares to it in 
winning instant popularity 
or becoming a salaried en 
a a a, tertainer. Its novelty gains 
broadcasting celeb. headline position for you. 

ft ated You are always in demand. 


Success Guaranteed 


I have taught thousands to 
play the Musical Saw. Juct 
three short simple lessors 
reveal every secret of my 
12 years’ success as a pro 
fessional saw musician. 
Scores of others have won 
fame and fortune like the 
three pupils shown here. 
Let me prove that you, too, 


























**Bad"’ Gamble ts 
pay. ng his way 


rey be TL) can quickly play like a 
professional. 


the Musical Saw. 
Europe 


Phonograph 


FREE! 


Double-disc, demonstration- 
size Phonograph Record of 
beautiful saw solo and duet. Two beautiful 
selections, positively amazing to anyone who 
has never heard the Musical Saw and its sweet 
tone. Send 10c (stamps or coin) to cover 
handling and postage. 

However, if you have already heard the 
Saw, and do not want the record, ask only for 
my big FREE TRIAL OFFER with which 
all my pupils have made their start to fame 
and money. No charge; sent postpaid. Simply 
mail me this ad with your name and address 
printed along the margin. 


MUSSEHL & WESTPHAL 
126 West Water St. Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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EXAMINE FREE 
Startling Cash 


This guaranteed 3/4 less 1/16 ct. gen- 
uine diamond at a low price none can 
beat—$68.50. Resmiaieces tig Saaes 
‘) brilliancy in handsomering. Has 

anteed loan value $55. A fraction of 
Market Price.This or any of handreds of 
equally big diamond bargains sent for 
absolutely ree examination at our risk. 


A Fraction of Taner = 
Market Prices Free ras lists Gerais 


This 75 r oldest, es for . per 
rated over $1,000,060 50 ‘Go De carat. Not all, some of 


mond Banking firm in all the | finest quality YF. low bargain 
world lends money on dia- | pric mat urse more 
monds. Thousands of unpaid | money. | List tells of Guar. 
oans and other bargains. | ant alues, gives 

any from big cook deals complete descriptions— 
direct with European diamon exact weight, color, quality. 
cutters. Must sell now. List is free. Send TODAY. 
For FREE LIST fil in below, clip this ad and mail today. 
BR cncecuscnsenatntesmmncensnsasserssnees 
Ge ciicinieewnneiiininns 


Mail to— sos. DE ROY & _& Sons, 8751 De Roy Building 
Today! yw Opposite Post Office Pittsburg 


Pa. 

















A Record Breaker! 


A one reel motion picture his- 
tory of the Philadelphia National 
Convention has just been com- 
pleted. Many Posts will break 
all previous attendance records 
through the exhibition of this ab- 
sorbing picture. Your Post can 
set a new attendance record by 
booking the picture for exhibition 
at your next Post meeting. 


The Eighth Annual Convention 
picture is crammed full of inter- 
est for not only Legionnaires but 
the general public. Local theatres 
everywhere will be glad to co-op- 
erate for public showings. Only 
a limited number of prints are 
available for rental purposes. 
Play safe—telegraph YOUR order. 
The rental charge is only $5.00 
per day. 


American Legion Film Service 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








The Lively (Communists 


(Continued from page 25) 


American labor—has declared itself the 
enemy of the Russian principle. Many 
of its separate national unions, like the 
carpenters, expel only members found 
carrying a card of the Workers’ Party. 
On the other hand a few unions with a 
prevailing foreign tinge, like the needle 
workers and fur workers of New York, 
show a strong open Communist influ- 
ence. Here and there, probably, the 
Workers’ Party has dropped a fraction 
into our schools and colleges. There 
must be nuclei in certain Negro socie- 
ties. 

Such, briefly, is the new organization; 
much tighter than the old, much more 
ingenious, much better suited for the 
long drive to capture the American 
worker. For the first time, the party is 
talking United States. This policy has 
strengthened the hold of Ruthenberg and 
his governing committee, of Moscow 
and the Third International, over the 
lives of the members. He who joins a 
Communist organization gives his po- 
litical actions, many of his private ac- 
tions, into the hands of his superiors. 
The control of an abbot over his monks 
is scarcely stronger than that of the 
central group over the members of the 
Workers’ Party. 

So much for the organization. The 
policy, the new orientation, which this 
organization will enforce, might be sum- 
marized in two American words—‘raise 
hell.” Not violent hell, note. Violences 
like political assassination, riots, sabo- 
tage and armed uprisings form no part 
of the present Communist policy in 
America. But disturb industrial and 
political conditions. Throw mental mon- 
key wrenches into the machinery of the 
capitalist state. Get the workers dis- 
contented. And while doing so, per- 
suade them that Communism is the one 
friend and hope. Foment strikes under 
Communist leadership. If you win 
them, do not rest content with that. 
Start more strikes. If you lose, you 
have helped create discontent. Espe- 
cially don’t stop at a mere raise in wages 
or reduction in hours. The object is 
not to gain personal advantage for the 
workers, but to rouse the proletariat, 
eventuall:’ to erect the co-operative com- 
monwealth. 

There are perhaps six hundred Com- 
munist nuclei and fractions scattered 
through the country, mostly in factories 
and labor unions. In forty factories or 
so the nuclei publish and give away 
“newspapers”—little four-page semi-oc- 
casional sheets, hardly more than dodg- 
ers. I have examined cursorily a col- 
lection of these amateur journals. Some 
of them are reasonably well printed. 
Some are merely typewritten and mime- 
ographed. The editor of one appears 
too poor to own a typewriter; it is let- 
tered out in pen and ink. A study of 
these publications exposes in little the 
Communist policy toward industry. As 
regards social revolution, they give only 
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a vague hint or so. They do preach 
general Communist . principles. The 
greater part of the copy, however, tries 
to rouse discontent in the factory. The 
amateur editors, who often express them- 
selves in weird foreign English, take 
advantage of every real grievance, every 
flaw in conditions, every incident which 
may be made to appear as injustice. 
One of them even makes much of the 
new ermine coat which the boss’s wife 
displayed at the factory the week be- 
fore. The Chicago Worker is the one 
English-language daily organ of the par- 
ty. In contrast to the weeklies it is a 
very well written newspaper, but in a 
large way it follows the same policy. 
Twice within the 


terms. He was interrupted by a voice 
bellowing from the floor: 

“You’re a Communist!” 

“You're a tiar!” said the objector. 

“And you’re a liar!” came another 
voice. “I saw you distributing Com- 
munist pamphlets last week!” 

“Put him out!” roared Lewis from 
the platform. A committee of volunteer 
sergeants-at-arms moved on the objec- 
tor, shot him through the door. A min- 
ute later the convention had endorsed 
the settlement. 

So, dismally and somewhat ridiculous- 
ly, ended the first attempt. The second 
had better success. 

The textile business at Passaic, New 
Jersey, on the 
fringe of Greater 





last year the “strat- 
egy of the strike” 


Pat on the Badge of 


New York, was a 


has come to the sore spot of Ameri- 
surface. As every- e can industry. The 
one knows, the a Communist! operatives in the 
hard-coal miners of Passaic mills had 
the anthracite SOMETHING NEW AND not shared in the 
fields in Pennsyl- BEAUTIFULLY UN. general wage-ad- 
vania walked out vances of recent 
last winter. The USUAL. years. The aver- 
unions invelved be- The Emblem of age pay in the 


long strictly to the 





The Young Workers 


worst mills was less 


American Federa- (Communist) League. than $17 a week. 
tion of Labor. But A striking closed fist— A born German of 
the Communists the Communist salute— the pre-war variety 
had here a nucleus. nip a? pow pp tamengas size) owned the estab- 
During the drag- aS GUS ans Gare. lishment where 


ging months of this 
struggle, they del- 
uged the _ region 
with pamphlets at- 
tacking the bosses, 


holding up the —_ 


Limited Supply Only! 
All orders filled in order 
receivéd. 


GOLD, 40 cents; SILVER, 25 
In quantities of a dozen 
or more, gold $3.60 a doz., silver 


trouble first broke 
out; he had trans- 
ferred his manu- 
facturing — interests 
from Germany to 
New Jersey only a 


Workers’ Party as $2.25 a doz. few years before 
the one hope of la- the war. 

bor. Eventually, Rush Your Order to There existed 
conference com - The Young Workers League among the mill 


mittees of the min- 
ers and the mine 
owners got togeth- 
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41138 W. Washington Bivd., 
Chicago, It. 
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the American Fed- 











er and arranged a eration of Labor. 
settlement. This, _ ; ‘ But the _ leaders 
before it became The Communists’ campaign for seemedsupine. Lax- 
operative, had to members is still on, as witness ity on the part of 
be confirmed by this advertisement in the Daily conservative labor 
vote of the miners Worker, published in Chicago, unionism is the rad- 
in convention. which urges its readers to show ical’s opportunity. 

their affiliation with the cause The Communists, 


During the next 
few days, the Daily 
Worker and all the 
voices of Communism tried to howl 
down the settlement. The conference 
committee had sold out to the bosses, 
declared the Daily Worker in every edi- 
tion. Labor must repudiate these trait- 
ors. All who valued the interests of 
labor, especially all good Communists, 
must rise on the floor of the convention, 
enlighten the miners, stampede them 
into overturning this piece of knavery 
on the part of the leaders. 

The convention met; the conference 
committee reported. The ensuing de- 
bate proved the miners overwhelmingly 
disposed to settlement. John L. Lewis, 
veteran leader of the union, was about 
to put the vote when a member arose 
and started mildly to suggest that the 
committee should have forced better 


through the official emblem. 


apparently, saw a 
chance for trouble. 
They seem to have planted a small 
nucleus in the factory. And _ they 
certainly sent over one Albert Weisbord 
as organizer. Usually the Communist 
party follows the rule set down by Big 
Bill Haywood for the I. W. W.—‘the 
most intellectual person i: this organi- 
zation is going to be Big Bill Haywood.” 
Weisbord is an exception. He holds a 
diploma fr m Harvard Law School. He 
is an able and persuasive young man, 
possibly with a great radical future be- 
fore him. 

The management of the Passaic fac- 
tory in question announced a ten percent 
reduction in wages, and the strike burst. 
Weisbord emerged as its leader; he was 
staffed by a United Front Committee 
which seemed (Continued on page 82) 
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You are 
to be con- 
gratulated for 
the wonderful 
. benefits you are 
offering to the 
world. I have met 
a number of your 
students and each 
and everyone of 
them has the 
highest praise for 
your course. f- 
ter investigating 
system 
myself, 
joined them. 
If anyone 
is run down 
and wants to 


better him- 
self physic- 
ally and 


wants to de- 
velop his 
muscles 
strength, he 
should not hesi- 
tate in becoming 
your pupil. 
ou have 
my best 
wishes al- 
ways 
for ev- 
erlast- 
ing 
suc- 
cess, 
Yours 
very 
truly. 
(Sign- 
ed) 
Gene 
Tun- 
ney. 


Strong men are not born, they are made— he makes them, 
that is why he is called ‘‘the muscle builder."’ He will re- 
build your body from head to foot. He will fill you full of pep 
80 that you will have that springy step. You will bubble over 
with life. He guarantees to put one solid inch of muscle on 
your arm the first thirty days and two inches on your chest 
during the same period of time. Think what he will do 
for you in sixty days. This is not idle prattle, because 
Liederman is doing it every day. You want health, you 
want strength. you want popularity—here's your chance 
to get it and you can get it quick. 


Send For My New Book 
MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT 
64 Pages—It’s FREE 


Without a single cent of cost, I 
will send Legion men who write,a 
copy of my big 64 page book on 
“MOSCULAR DEVELOPMENT.”’ 
It contains over four dozen full page 

sof myselt ead — ¥ 
my winn: ile 
have trained. Tike Boek will prove 
ie will thei you through, aod 
wi you thro 
through and it is t 


er fake. send today - 
~~ yl gee turn this page — 
Earle E. Liederman 
Dept. 3212 
305 Broadway, New York City 


| EARLE E. LIEDERMAN ! 
Dept. 3212, 305 Broadway, New York City 
| Dear Sir—Please send me absolutely FREE | 
| and without any obligation on my part what- | 
| ever, a copy of your latest book “Muscular | 
Development.” (Please write or print 

l plainly.) | 
| ) 
| Name i eae movcsstnpeconecatssecs f 
Street —. piciahideabetatial ounttmnnnmmnin ; 
ee a : 
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Write for free Brochure 
MemoriAL DerPARTMENT 


‘The Four Gry ORNAM 


2637-27 AVE.SO. MINNEAPOUS. MINK 
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Every home in your community RG 
needs Zanol Pure Food Prod- 


ou start. W 
today fo fer 2 dstalie of our big 
money - making proposivon 
American Products Co., 4 
5651 American we Cincinnati, Ohie 


PUNCTURE- PROOF. 
tive in fe) fa minute 


Tires hammered full of golte, teak no alr, 
Amazing ne w invention banis: Te 
trouble Lrever.Pe P while 
driving. S slow leaks. eeneneenmitee In- 
creases tire life. Clean—scientifically correct. 


Agents $50—$85 a week 

its. No talk- 

ing—just drive nails in an old tire. Schulte 

cleared $19.00in an hour— Willeox $60.00 first 

day. Get the facts. Territory going fast. Full 
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to show Communist leanings. The Pas- 
saic police had a strong tinge of pre-war 
German membership and methods, and 
relations between them and the factory 
owners seemed unduly intimate. At the 
climax of the affair, a squad of police- 
men charged the newspaper reporters 
with their clubs, ran them up alleys, 
smashed two or three valuable cameras 
and a $5,000 moving picture machine. 
This tended to make the strikers popular 
with even the organization Republican 
newspapers of New York, and strikes 
are usually won or lost by public opin- 
ion. In three months the employers 
stood ready to talk settlement. The A. 
F. of L. had taken notice by now. 
When the governor called a conference 
the strikers appointed 
Weisbord their repre- 
sentative. The Gover- 
nor and the A. F. of L. 
refused to go further in 
the matter until this 
Communist was elimi- 
nated from the situa- 
tion. The United Front 
Committee refused to 
appoint any other 
spokesman. After 
months of fruitless ne- 
gotiation, Weisberd 
managed to eliminate 
himself, and the A. F. 





—a fine opportunity for a major dis- 
turbance. Though Moscow put much 
energy and some money into this enter- 
prise, Communism failed to capture the 
black imagination. Our Negroes are 
without doubt chafing at their position 
in our social scheme. But community 
of goods does not appeal to them. Even 
more than the white man, the typical 
Negro wants property. However, the 
Workers’ Party under the new policy 
still harps on the wrongs of the black 
man; hammers at this weak joint in the 
American structure. They told me not 
long ago at Chicago headquarters that 
the Negro membership was only two or 
three hundred. Perhaps they under- 
rated for diplomatic reasons. An in- 
formed outsider sets the 
figure at about four 
hundred. The Negro 
Labor Congress at Chi- 
cago in 1925 was not, 
as the newspapers as- 
sumed, a strictly Com- 
munistic assemblage. It 
represented many 
classes, bound together 
by discontent with con- 
ditions of life and work. 
But the Communist 
members took the lead, 
made most of the noise. 
The general assumption 


of L. took over. ues: that this convention 
The strike is still on; A Communist conception of was wholly Communist 
however it ends, the J. P. Morgan served as splendid ad- 


Communists have bet- 
tered their position. If the strikers 
win higher wages—Communism will then 
claim the victory. Presumably some at 
least of the millhands will show their 
gratitude by joining the Workers’ Party. 
If they lose, Communism may point to 
the persecution of Weisbord as an ex- 
ample of capitalistic tactics against the 
working class. And at worst, the move- 
ment has been advertised on every front 
page in the land. When the employers 
of Passaic denounced the strike as a 
Communist uprising, they made splendid 
capital for the Workers’ Party. And 
unless American Communism dies out 
before the next period of industrial de- 
pression and wage-adjustment, we may 
see this situation many times repeated. 
Nuclei are working at other sore and 
troublesome points of American society. 
The tenant farmer of the West has his 
grievances which he has tried to make 
articulate in such movements as the 
Non-Partisan League. The Commun- 
ists have begun driving for membership 
in this group. It is hard to tell what 
the farmer thinks until he comes to ex- 
press himself at the polls—and no one 
but the party leaders in Chicago knows 
how well this attempt is succeeding. In 
the days when it believed an immediate 
American social revolution possible, 
Moscow paid much attention to our 
Negroes. Here was a discontented class 


vertising for the cause. 

Agitation is the watchword—agita- 
tion against every conspicuous move- 
ment of our “bourgeois” Government 
and our capitalistic class. When the 
state department got into a jam with 
Mexico, when the students of a New 
York college voted against compulsory 
military training, when our States re- 
fused to ratify the child-labor amend- 
ment, when the Countess Cathcart was 
excluded, when the Senate approved the 
Italian loan—on these and twenty simi- 
lar occasions the Communists of New 
York, Chicago or other big cities hired 
a cheap hall, seated an audience of the 
converted and unconverted on boxes and 
planks, attacked the position of the Gov- 
ernment, led gracefully into fiery 
speeches on Communist principles, and 
passed the hat. The intervals between 
crises they fill in with anniversary cele- 
brations. The birth of Marx, the Rus- 
sian Bolshevik revolution, the Paris 
Commune of 1870, half a dozen other 
high spots in radical history, are so 
commemorated every year. And—as a 
Chicago trades-union man said to me— 
they are great people for parties. In 
winter they give Communist dramatic 
performances and dances; in summer, 
excursions and picnics. The true zealot 
seems indeed to have no social life out- 
side of Communism. The meetings and 
parties—so managed as to pay for 
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themselves and leave a balance—take 
up most of his spare time. The au- 
dience or company at these gatherings 
is by no means limited to the converted. 
Waverers attend them; tolerant work- 
men from other factions; conservative 
beaux of Communist girls and vice 
versa. They serve not only to keep the 
members united and happy with each 
other, but as a means of attracting 
membership. 

Education, both of adults and chil- 
dren, is another cardinal principle in the 
new policy. The Communist ‘headquar- 
ters in New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and other great cities run night 
schools for adults—with an especial eye 
to the adult foreigner. These institu- 
tions give, basically, courses in the Eng- 
lish language. That is part of the 
Americanization program. Otherwise, 
all instruction has for its object to im- 
pregnate the pupil’s mind with Com- 
munist ideas, so that he will see the 
world only in terms of the Marxian 
theory. The curricula include lectures 
and study courses in the history of la- 
bor—with a Communistic twist—Marx- 
ian economics, the Marxian theory of 
history, and so on. The children of the 
members have been gathered up into 
the Young Workers’ Party. For them 
the headquarters in various large cities 
have established Communist Sunday 
Schools. From one who has attended 
these interesting institutions, I have the 
following sample of methods and doc- 
trines. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT: When you 
children came here this morning, you 
passed ’s department store. Did 
you see anything in the window that 
you wanted? 

A LittLe Boy: Yes. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT: What was it? 

Tue Littte Boy: A pair of skates. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT: A pair of 
skates? I’m sure that is a very reason- 
able wish. When I was a boy, I liked 
to skate myself. Now can you tell me 
why you can’t have that pair of skates? 

THE Littite Boy: Because my 
father can’t buy them for me. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT: That’s it. 
Your father can’t buy them for you. I 
am sure he would if he could. Now 
can any little boy or girl tell me why 
this little boy’s father can’t buy him 
that nice pair of skates? 

(A pause. Then a bright little girl 
speaks up.) 

THe Bricut Girt: Because the 
bosses have all the money. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT: That’s it ex- 
actly. Now why do the bosses have all 
the money? 

He answers that question himself in 
words of one syllable—a first-reader ex- 
position of Communist doctrine; a 
promise that when the working class 
rises and overthrows the bosses, every 
little boy will have a pair of skates. 
Probably no children except those of 
Communist parentage attend such 
schools. But this educational policy 
does solidify the movement and hold 
the rising (Continued on page 84) 
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generation. The principle is that maxim 
attributed to the Jesuits—‘Give us the 
boy until he is ten years old, and we 
care not who has him afterward.” 

Who or what pays for all this? For 
the most part, I believe, the American 
Communists themselves. An informed 
outsider estimates that the average mem- 
ber—who is of course a poor man— 
gives to the cause, in dues, assessments 
and contributions about $40 a year. As 
I have shown, the party makes even its 
social activities return a profit. 

Do the American Communists get 
funds from Russia? At times, yes; but 
possibly not just now. Two or three 
years ago the Third International made 
an appropriation for propaganda among 
our Negroes. That is the only open and 
certain record, though other transactions 
smell of foreign money. 

Russia has no great sums to expend 
on foreign lands. The Bolshevik gov- 
ernment is always hard put to make 
both ends meet; the Third Interna- 
tional, similarly handicapped, struggles 
at this moment to keep up agitation in 
thirty other countries, all poorer than 
the United States. The authority 
whom I have already quoted on Com- 
munist finances seems to speak reason- 
ably when he says: 

“Moscow does come through now and 
then for a special cause or a special 
emergency, but not very generally. All 
the money it has given to Communist 
propaganda in America wouldn’t keep 
Tammany Hall running in one district 
of New York.” 


HAVE confirmed above what their 

most frightened opponents say about 
the American Communists. It is, indeed, 
about what the Communists say of 
themselves. They glory in their methods. 

However, one factor which I have 
hitherto omitted from calculation may 
serve to quell the panic now disturbing 
many a conservative bosom. Consid- 
ering the size of this country, the Com- 
munists are a most insignificantly small 
faction. When they split off from the 
Socialist Party in 1919 they numbered 
at least 50.000 committed zealots. In 
1925, the Chicago headquarters reported 
20,000 members of the Workers’ Party; 
this year it lists 16,000. In common 
with most reliable authorities on Amer- 
ican radicalism, I believe these figures 
accurate. Not more than 6,000 or 7,000 
of the members are American citizens. 

Even this estimate magnifies the 
strength of the fighting Communist 
group. Owing to a foreign political 
situation so involved that I shall not 
describe it here, the Finnish labor unions 
are organized under the Communist In- 
ternational. Members of these unions 
to the number of several thousand have 
emigrated to America since the war. Al- 
most automatically, they have entered 
the Workers’ Party; but they regard 
it only as a form of unionism. Toward 
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the idea of social revolution they seem 
less than lukewarm. 

However, modern Communism has 
everywhere organized itself round a 
central group. These are the zealots, 
willing to take discipline from the party, 
to put their lives and fortunes at dis- 
posal of the Third International. In 
Russia itself that group numbers only 
600,000. Nevertheless it seems to have 
the unqualified support of the Russian 
industrial class. For about the nucleus 
extends always a fringe of sympathizers 
who, if sufficiently interested or excited 
or intimidated, will act as the central 
body dictates. The Workers’ Party rep- 
resents for the United States that cen- 
tral group of zealots. How wide is the 
fringe? The vote of 36,000 in 1924 
gives only a hazy indication. On the 
one hand, the party was stronger than 
at present. Further, native and nat- 
uralized members of the I. W. W. whose 
way of life made them eligible to reg- 
ister, very generally voted the Workers’ 


papers have a habit of padding their cir- 
culation statements. A P son ggre of this 
class published on the East coast used 
to print daily under its head, “Sworn 
circulation 35,000."" One day it entered 
a system of newspapers whose circula- 
tion statements must be investigated 
and guaranteed—and next day the figure 
shrank to 12,000. Again, in several in- 
stances the Workers’ Party organ is the 
only newspaper of its language published 
in its locality. Therefore, even stand- 
pat royalists and clericals take it. Finally, 
following the custom of the Daily Work- 
er the party buys and distributes many 
copies of these foreign-language sheets 
as propaganda. Still, with all these 
allowances, the circulation of the Com- 
munist press may indicate a faction a 
little larger than 50,000 adults. So I 
shall stick to my own guess and say 
75,000. That seems to me the very limit. 


ERHAPS I have reached the point 


where I should begin to answer the 

















or two industrial States like California 
did not admit a Workers’ Party ticket 
to the official ballot. Again, the foreign- 
born and unnaturalized Communists do 
not of course show in the vote. 

I questioned on this point the one 
man in service of the federal Govern- 
ment who has by virtue of his job the 
deepest insight into radical movements. 
At first he would give no estimate. 

“Well,” I said to start him, “let’s 
set it at 75,000 adults—party and fringe 
together.” 

“Oh, that would be an exaggeration,” 
he replied. 

“Then say 50,000?” 

“I should call that 
the expert. 

For a time, I took this as final. Then 
I found data which gave me pause. The 
Foreign Language Information Service, 
a most sound authority, lists seventeen 


I ventured. 


the limit,” said 


foreign-language newspapers as “Work- 
ers’ Party organs”. They represent 
thirteen different tongues, and they 


have a total sworn circulation of 168,- 
ooo. Add to that figure 25,000 for the 
Chicago Daily Worker, and an allow- 
ance for two or three small sheets in 
obscure tongues not covered by the 
Foreign Language Information Service, 
and you reach a total of perhaps 
200,000. 
However, 





the foreign-language news- 
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system by some form of revolution, we 
must confine the answer to the I. W. W.., 
the Anarchists and the Communists; 
for the Socialists, of whom I shall 
treat in another instalment, do not 
endorse violent methods or physical 
revolution. I showed in a previous ar- 
ticle that the I. W. W. has now about 
16,000 members. This organization is 
dying; it has no fringe left. To that 
we may add perhaps 3,000 simon-pure 
Anarchists. Finally there are at the 
most exaggerated estimate 75,000 Com- 
munists, party members and fringe alike. 
Very well: 16,000 plus 3,000 plus 75,000 
equals 94,000. To be liberal le: us throw 
in a thousand and say the adults of the 
deep Red revolutionary element in the 
United States may number 935.000. 
There are 57,000,000 or 58,000,000 adults 
among our 117,000,000 souls. The revo- 
Idtionary radicals, therefore, amount at 
the most liberal calculation to one-sixth 
of one percent of our population. If 
you follow the guess of the government 
expert whom I quoted above, the count 
shrinks to one-eighth of one percent. 

The shooting won’t begin for some 
time yet. 


The fourth and concluding article in 
Mr. Irwin’s series on radicalism in the 
United States, “The Socialists—and the 
Future,” will appear in the January 
issue. 
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Wilson, Master Strategist 


(Continued from page 17) 


he was given by Congress—very reluct- 
antly and doubtfully by some—the 
power to arm every man in the United 
States capable of bearing arms. That 
was “THE DAY.” When the news 
reached London that the Selective Draft 
Act had been signed by Wilson, with the 
significance of its passage (destroying 
all precedents and casting tradition to 
the wind), Britain and all allied nations 
knew that a master strategist was in 
command at the White House. Neither 
Asquith nor Lloyd George, even the 
King, nor all together in the presence 
of sore need, had been able to secure 
such a law in Britain. They early 
sensed its importance and took off their 
hats to Wilson’s military, as well as 
statesmanlike, genius when they read 
that act. 

When it became apparent that the 
United States would en- 
ter the war—that is to 
say on “The Day of De- 
cision” (Tuesday, March 
20, 1917) when at the 
Cabinet meeting it was 
decided that the President 
should call Congress in 
extraordinary session to 
meet April 2 “to receive 
a communication by the 
Executive on grave ques- 
tions of national policy 
which should be taken un- 
der consideration”—when 
that was settled, soon the 
world knew that Wood- 
row Wilson had already 
mapped out the vital policies for win- 
ning the war. He had been slow to take 
the actual step, but he had not been slow 
to formulate policies. The Cabinet was 
unanimous in recommending that course 
and some had wished earlier action. 
However, most of them were in full ac- 
cord with President Wilson in exhaust- 
ing every resource before the supreme 
one of declaring war. 

Already the Selective Draft in its 
essential features had been prepared. 
Before the Cabinet had acted and the 
die was cast, General Hugh Scott, great 
officer who had been selected by Wilson 
to become chief of staff, had suggested 
to Secretary Baker that if and when war 
was declared the wise course would be 
not to depend upon voluntary enlist- 
ment but to adopt conscription. As 
the sure way of obtaining a “demo- 
cratic army” the idea appealed to Sec- 
retary Baker. He took it to President 
Wilson with his approval. They talked 
it over and recalled the various meas- 
ures that had been adopted in other 
wars. Both agreed that the conditions 
demanded a departure from the volun- 
tary appeal, a dependence upon every 
citizen to render the service for which 
he was best fitted, with power for the 
Government to say what that service 
should be and when and how it should 





be rendered. These civilian war lead- 
ers expanded the original idea of con- 
scription for fighting to selection for 
every character of war service at home 
and abroad. When the conference 
ended the President said to the Secre- 
tary of War: “Baker, this is plainly 
right on any ground. Start to prepare 
the necessary legislation so that if I 
am obliged to go to the Congress the 
bills will be ready for immediate con- 
sideration.” A conference of War De- 
partment officials was held, an agree- 
ment had on the main lines, and Gen- 
eral Crowder, who afterwards under the 
Secretary of War ably administered it, 
went to work to put the measure in 
shape for Congressional action. 

The introduction of the Selective 
Draft Act was the occasion for wide- 
spread and serious criticism. Con- 
scription was a_ hated 
word to many. In his ad- 
dress to Congress asking 
for a declaration of war, 
Mr. Wilson recormmended 
that the men needed for 
the increase of the armed 
forces should be ‘chosen 
upon the principle of uni- 
versal liability to service.” 
A British writer (A. 
Maurice Low) truly 
wrote: “He was staking 
much upon his judgment. 
Defeat of the measure 
would have been notice to 
Germany thai the forces 
she controlled in America 
were more powerful than the President, 
and that America, while dragged into the 
war against its will by the President, at 
heart was opposed to the war and would 
be only lukewarm in its prosecution.” 
Wilson was, in the very beginning of the 
war in pressing for the Selective Draft, 
— what he later advised officers of 
the Navy to do: “Please leave out of 
your vocabulary altogether the word 
‘prudent.’ Do not stop to think about 
what is prudent for a moment. Do the 
thing that is audacious to the utmost 
point of risk and daring.” 

It had a rocky road to travel. An 
examination of the vote by which it 
passed in the House and Senate car- 
ried no suggestion of the oppesition Mr. 
Wilson had to overcome. Without his 
leadership Congress might have so 
amended it as to have weakened, if it 
had not destroyed, its usefulness. Presi- 
dent Wilson asked for it as an essential 
step for the successful conduct of the 
war. That was the argument, backed 
by faith in him and a desire to give him 
the measure he regarded as essential to 
victory, which secured the large ma- 
jority for the measure. It passed on 
May 18th. So great was the opposi- 
tion in Congress to the Selective Draft 
measure that it required a whole month 
for it to pass Congress. The name, 
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“Selective Draft,” accurately described 
it and got away from the ingrained un- 
popular feeling about conscription. It 
called for enlisting a million men, who 
were compelled to appear for physical 
and mental examination and to be 
assigned to such duty as the authorities 
found them best qualified to perform. 
It prevented, for instance, sending 
skilled riveters, sorely needed to build 
jestroyers, to the western front, keeping 
them where they could do more toward 
strengthening the American fighting 
strength than as soldiers. 

The moment, however, that the Se- 
lective Draft was enacted, there was 
well nigh universal acceptance. The 
strong resistance proved but a bubble 
and soon was lost in the pride which 
each community felt in doing its part 
in the great struggle. This was height- 
ened by the fact that its administration 
in local communities was in the hands 
of civilians living in that community. 
In all previous operations of conscrip- 
tion for military service it had been 
carried out by soldiers who were rarely 
of the vicinage. There seemed to be a 
providence or special good fortune in 
the finding of superior patriots in most 
localities to serve on local boards. They 
measured up to a delicate and difficult 
duty in a way that converted critics 
of the Selective Draft into its partisans. 
There were few cases of partiality and 
injustice. The men were sent to the 
front in the order of their need, due 
consideration being paid to family ob- 
ligations and the production of mun- 
itions and supplies for soldiers and 
sailors. When it is recalled that 26,- 
000,000 men between the ages of eight- 
een and forty-five were registered 
and examined and assigned to service, 
the popularity of the execution of the 
law can be realized today even more 
than in the war days. Out of this 
registration and previous enlistment, 
the American Army contained over 
4,000,000 men in the latter part of 1918 
(the exact number was 4,272,251) of 
whom over two million were in France, 
and the personnel of the Navy exceed- 
ed 500,000 (the exact number was 
533,000). 

In my “Life of Woodrow Wilson” 
(page 284) this appraisement was made 
of Wilson’s securing the Selective 
Draft: 

“The legislation providing for the 
Selective Draft was the outstanding 
constructive new method of securing 
recruits to carry on the war. This 
made it democratic to the core, calling 
upon all men to render the service 
most needed. It could not have been 
put through Congress except by the 
driving force of Wilson and his irre- 
sistible arguments. It was the first 
time in history that a plan of obtaining 
soldiers through the good offices of civil- 
ian boards had been undertaken. It 
was so justly administered by patriotic 
citizens, selected with great care, as to 
convince even those who had been hos- 
tile to departing from the voluntary 
Under it every man was 





system 


the khaki, to the 


commandeered to 


factory, to the farm—wherever he 
could render best service in winning 
the war.” 

Perhaps President Wilson never 


showed his ability to better advantage 
as commander-in-chief than when he 
nipped in the bud the well organized 
plan to use American soldiers as “re- 
placements” in British and French 
commands. The well prepared idea of 
British and French leaders backed by 
intensive propaganda, was that as soon 
as American troops reached France they 
should be used to fill up the French and 
British companies—that is, if in a cer- 
tain French or British formation of say 
one hundred men, forty had been killed 
or wounded and the strength had been 
reduced to sixty, an assignment of forty 
American soldiers would be made to 
fill the original ranks to the full number. 
It sounds preposterous, in the light of 
the great American Expeditionary Force 
commanded by Pershing, that such a 
scheme should ever have been seriously 
considered. But considered it was and 
earnestly supported, and when General 
Pershing reached Europe with only a 
few thousand troops, he was urged to 
abandon the idea of a separate army 
and let American soldiers be used as 
“replacement troops.” President Wil- 
son and Secretary Baker had every 
confidence in General Pershing and had 
sent him abroad with few specific orders, 
but all of them looked to a separate 
American Army, officered by Americans, 
to be thrown when and where they 
could do most to secure victory. 
General Pershing had the vision to see 
that the replacement idea was the most 
impracticable military suggestion that 
military and civilian leaders had ever 
hatched. He indicated his decided op- 
position to the proposition. It was 
born of panic. But while vigorously 
opposed to it, General Pershing told 
European associates he would present 
it to his Government. I remember 
very distinctly the day when Secretary 
Baker brought General Pershing’s cable- 
gram to the Cabinet meeting. Presi- 
dent Wilson spoke his mind with un- 
wonted vigor. The very suggestion 
of using our soldiers as “replacement 
troops” and “brigading” them with 
English or French troops aroused his 
resentment. Baker felt quite as strongly 
but expressed himself with less emphasis. 
“Pershing is right,” said Wilson. “Of 
course, we will leave to him the dis- 
position of our troops, where they can 
serve most effectively, but it must be 
an American Army, officered by Ameri- 
cans, and held together by the American 
spirit.” His wrath at the suggestion 
subsiding, he went into a rather detailed 
statement of the situation as he saw it. 
Serious it was, he said, and the long 
struggle and heavy losses had brought 
war fatigue to some. “If the war lasts 
long, and I see no prospect for an early 
ending,” he said in substance, “some 
country now engaged in fighting Ger- 
many may become so reduced and 
shell-shocked, it (Continued on page 88) 
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may not be able to carry on. It is not 
at all outside the realm of possibility we 
may in time be required to bear the 
brunt of the struggle. We must be pre- 
pared for that eventuality. Therefore, 
we must have our own army with our 
own officers and our own communica- 
tions and supplies.” He turned to Baker, 
with a Wilsonian twinkle in his eye, and 
directed him to cable Pershing that ‘we 
will have our: own army or we won’t 
play:” -In that’ conclusion he had the 
support, of all his Cabinet. Baker and 
Pershing ‘deeply felt the’ necessity of that 
course and the results proved the Gov- 
ernment’s position was the only one that 
could have worked well. 

Just “suppose,” as children play 
games, Wilson had lacked the vision to 
take that course, and had permitted the 
argument of the Allies to lead him to 
accept the “replacement” plan, 
what would have happened? 
In the first place, instead of 
going overseas with the spirit 
of fight and victory, American 
soldiers would have been dis- 
heartened before they went 
on the field. It would have 
been fatal from the beginning. 

There was very strong senti- 
ment in influential circles 
among the Allies, instead of 
the United States having an American 
Army in France, for “the brigading of 
American troops with the British army.” 
The plan was pressed by Allied leaders 
and favored by Ambassador Page, Ad- 
miral Sims and some other Americans 
in Europe. Ambassador Page, in a note 
to Admiral Sims, said: 


There was a small dinner last night at 
which were present Balfour, Cecil and Read- 
ing, and the host a very important person. 
There was present also another man who 
holds somewhat radical views as to the most 
efficient way to employ America’s man 
power on the Western front instead of or- 
ganizing a separate Army with its own lines 
of communication and supply. 

The gentlemen above mentioned were 
greatly interested in the expression of these 
views and highly approved of them, and 
the discussion turned upon the means to 
realize them. 

During the discussion the following facts 
were brought out: 

First—This proposition was presented by 
the House mission upon its return home. 

Second—The President asked Pershing 
for his views as to the advisability of the 
scheme, and in case he did not approve it 
to state why he did not approve. 

Third—General Robertson went to France 
to discuss the matter with Pershing and 
came back “much disappointed.” 

Manifestly, the pressure in favor of the 
scheme is increasing. It is becoming appar- 
ent that the bulk of tonnage assigned to 
transport the Army is being used to bring 
over material to create the facilities for 
handling and supplying a projected army so 
large that it can probably never be landed 
in France—at least not in time to get into 
the game. It is believed that the pressure 
now or soon will be such as to endanger the 
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position of those who continue to oppose 
the scheme. It is, of course, desirable to in- 
crease this pressure as soon and as much as 
possible. 

The reasons in favor of the scheme are 
so plain and simple as to be readily under- 
stood by the man in the street. 

The reasons opposed to it are purely sen- 
timental—national and state pride and am- 
bition for personal distinction. There is no 
sound military reason against it. Therefore, 
it is of the first importance that this matter 
be clearly explained to the man on the street. 

It is up to you and the men of your cloth. 


Of course though the Ambassador 
wished the matter “explained to the man 
on the street,” the propaganda was con. 
fined to official and military circles. It 
made no headway in this country and 
General Robertson was “much disap- 
pointed” after talking to General Persh- 
ing. A public statement was made after 
the war that General Bliss had 
assented to the “replacement” 
idea which he denied vehem- 
ently. He said: “Not only at 
no time did I make any recom- 
mendation for the ‘brigading’ 
of American troops with the 
British army, but the truth is 
exactly the reverse.” 

I recall the incident because 
it disclosed that President Wil- 
son, with great respect for 
Allied leaders, reached the conclusion 
on his own hook, and showed as great 
wisdom in military strategy as in lead- 
ership in domestic policies. Maybe more. 

From the moment the United States 
entered the World War, Mr. Wilson 
saw the necessity of unity of command. 
He had commented upon the unwisdom 
of the several Allied armies operating 
without a commander-in-chief, before 
the United States entered the war. He 
believed Germany’s successes were due 
in part to the fact that they had one 
real commander and that Allied reverses 
had been increased by the lack of such 
unity. But, with only a few Americans 
in France early in 1917, he did not feel 
justified in insisting upon or demanding 
such change in the conduct of the war. 

He early let it be known, however, 
that such was his opinion, again show- 
ing his knowledge of military strategy. 
It was not until the terrible March 
drive (1918), when the Germans made 
the smashing drive that made Haig say, 
“My back is to the wall,” that the Al- 
lies were prepared for a supreme mili- 
tary command. In November, 1917, 
Lloyd George, sharing Wilson’s view, 
declared epigrammatically that the 

war has been prolonged by partialar- 
ism. It will be shortened by solidarity. 
National professional tradition, ques- 
tions of prestige and susceptibilities, all 
conspired to render our best decisive 
vain.” 

Here were the two great civilian lead- 
ers of the English speaking nations, see- 
ing plainly that a divided command was 
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hopeless, and yet Lloyd George was 
compelled for a time to go back on his 
utterances because the General Staff, op- 
posed to it, was all powerful with Par- 
liament and the British public. The 
British Staff never changed in opposi- 
tion until General Pershing offered the 
American forces in France to any serv- 
ice they saw fit. That act on the part 
of the American commander overruled 
the objections of the British Staff and 
General Foch became commander-in- 
chief of the. Allied armies. It was 
Lloyd George and Woodrow Wilson who 
led the way to a course that should have 
been taken in 1914. 

One of the pieces of strategy—some 
called it statesmanship, but it was both 
—that showed Mr. Wilson’s big vision 
was his decision to send Allied troops 
to Siberia to support the Czecho-Slovaks. 
It was a situation of extreme delicacy 
and Wilson’s strategy was open to criti- 
cism. He could not explain his decision, 
which was not widely understood. “His- 
tory, calmly reviewing all the facts, will 
say his policy was correct.” 

In nothing did Mr. Wilson display 
sounder military strategy than in re- 
sisting the demand that Mr. Roosevelt 
be given power to raise a volunteer di- 
vision and be commissioned its com- 
mander. Roosevelt’s request struck 
popular chord. His ability and his cour- 
age and splendid spirit caught the na- 
tional imagination. And yet, Mr. 
Roosevelt was not physically fit, a fact 
which he would have been the last to 
admit, but which subsequent events 
proved. It called for the discharge of 
an unpopular act for Mr. Wilson to 
deny Mr. Roosevelt’s heart’s desire. He 
said: “It would be very agreeable to me 
to pay Mr. Roosevelt this compliment 
and the Allies the compliment of sending 
to their aid cne of our most distin- 
guished public men.” 

He saw the political advantage, too, 
but in this, as in the whole conduct of 
the war, did not permit any political 
consideration to weigh. “But,” he went 
on to say, “this is not the time or the 
occasion for compliment or for any ac- 
tion not calculated to contribute to the 
immediate success of winning the war. 
The business now in hand is undram- 
atic, practical and of scientific definite- 
ness and precision.” He accepted re- 
sponsibility “for the successful conduct 
of our own part in the conduct of the 
war,” and did not say, as would a leader 
seeking to pass the buck, that General 
Pershing, who had been selected as com- 
mander-in-chief, did not approve Mr. 
Roosevelt’s assignment. The nearest 
he came to including anybody in his 
decision was: “I shall act with regard 
to it after every step and in every par- 
ticular under expert and professional 
advice from both sides of the water.” 

At first there was wide resentment, 
but that abated when the country saw 
that in no instance did Mr. Wilson de- 
part from his policy of accepting no 
volunteers but to conduct the war by 
the agents created in the spirit of the 
Selective Service Act. Wilson had no 
conceit of military knowledge. Indeed 








he disavowed it and never overruled the 
military strategy of the agents he had 
created. 

I have made no allusion to the look- 
ing ahead by Mr. Wilson when in 1915 
he directed the Secretary of War and 
Secretary of the Navy to prepare large 
plans for putting the military agencies 
on a strong footing, which resulted in 
the authorization of the biggest naval 
program in history, and legislation that 
caused large expansion in both arms of 
the service as soon as war was declared. 
He gave approval and welcome to the 
creation of the Naval Civilian Consult- 
ing Board, which opened the way for 
the Council of National Defense and 
the other war agencies that completely 
mobilized for war the industries of 
tue country. 

The chief naval contribution to victory 
was transportation and safe convoy of 
2,079,880 American troops to Europe 
by its cruiser and transport force. Of 
these, while British ships gave big aid 
after the March drive, 1,720,360 sailed 
under the escort of the United States 
Navy. And all this without the loss 
of a single soldier on an American ship 
on the way to France, though they 
sailed through seas infested with’ sub- 
marines, and some ships were attacked 
by U-boats en route. When war ended, 
the Navy alone brought back over 
1,700,000 soldiers from France, using 
second-line fighting ships as transports. 
The Navy not only transported 2,600,- 
ooo men, passengers and troops, but it 
provided food for the vast army of sol- 
diers en route, and organized the naval 
overseas transportation service with 490 
vessels which safely carried six million 
tons of munitions, fuel oil, gasoline, coal 
and food for the American army and 
the Allied civilian population. 

The Germans; who doubted whether 
the United States could furnish and 
train troops in time to check them, were 
quite confident, even if the soldiers 
could be trained, they could not be 
transported safely to Trance. Where 
were the ships? The answer to that was 
the supreme preparedness challenge to 
the Navy. It was here again that Pres- 
ident Wilson’s ability was seen. More 
than half a million of the troops that 
defeated the Germans were transported 
across the Atlantic in German vessels, 
which had been interned in American 
ports. He backed the Navy Department 
and gave authority as soon as war was 
declared to convert all the German in- 
terned ships into transports. German 
devilish sabotage sought to make their 
use impossible, but 557,000 American 
troops sailed to France in “the fleet the 
Kaiser built for us.” Not only did 
President Wilson take over these ships, 
but led in building others, and in taking 
over by the doctrine of “supreme emer- 
gency” ships of other nationalities in 
American waters, and buying and leas- 
ing and commandeering every ship that 
could be utilized. The story of his ini- 
tiative in the securing of ways to insure 
transportation of men and supplies, and 
initiative in air service and other agencies 
for carrying on the war, would fill a book. 
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Dangerous Ways 


(Continued from page 39) 


receive with gratification the informa- 
tion that I had never been a criminal. 
Mike, unquestionably, had the under- 
world feeling against a spy. 

“Never mind what you don’t under- 
stand, Mike,” said Rose. “There are 
too many things that we all must un- 
derstand. You and I are sister and 
brother, Jack. That’s enough; the rest 
of the story is as you two have just 
said. We can’t go into any more de- 
tails. We'd merely forget them, and 
tangle ourselves up worse than ever. 
Anyway, the chances are that the people 
on this yacht will not be deeply inter- 
ested in humble folk like us.” 

Her interruption sufficed to send 
Mike’s mind into a channel that led 
away from the dangerous 
situation of a minute before. 

“That’s right,” he agreed. 
“But the bullet hole in the 
tank?” 

“We'll say,” answered 
Rose, “that Jack fired at a 
shark fin, and that a wave 
made the boat roll.” 

“And that’s how he drilled 
the hole, eh?” laughed Mike. 
“Well, any other story would 
probably seem just as thin 
as that. Let’s hope they 
swallow it.” 

There was no time or opportunity to 
confer with Rose. But I wondered if 
recognition had led to suspicion, and 
suspicion to certainty. If she knew 
that I was a spy, what then? 


CHAPTER XVII. 


q AM no sailor. I can putter around 
with a two-cylinder motorboat, but 
I can’t even tie a knot, as has been re- 
lated in this tale. So I don’t know 
whether the yacht heaved to, lay off, or 
what. All I know is that she lost head- 
way a few hundred yards from us, and 
then a man in uniform bellowed at us 
through a megaphone. 

Cupping my mouth in my hands, I 
made it clear to him that Mike had not 
waved his shirt out of sheer sociability, 
and orders were apparently given for a 
small boat to come alongside of us. 
Five minutes later we had been trans- 
ferred to the deck of the Bonita. 

The man who had hailed us received 
us in considerable state. Captain Flan- 
ders, he stated himself to be. He was 
a burly individual, and I disliked him 
at once. I suspected that his curly 
brown beard hid a weak mouth and chin. 
He looked too much of a master’s man. 
By that I mean that, despite his wide 
shoulders and his air of authority, he had 
a gift for quick transitions of manner. 
His eyes had been welcoming as we 
landed on the Bonita. Then, as he took 
in our shabby apparel, his eves became 
supercilious, to become quickly gracious- 
ly condescending as the inflections of 





Rose’s voice informed him that she was 
a lady. 

Mike he relegated instantly to a men- 
ial position, and ordered him forward 
to the crew’s quarters in charge of a 
steward. Mike stumbied purposefully 
against me as he went off. He breathed 
a quick whisper in my ear. 

“Watch your step, Jack,” he advised, 
“and see that Miss Blaney watches 
hers.” 

It was a ridiculous warning, I as- 
sured myself. And as Flanders told 
us whose yacht this was, my contempt 
for Mike’s whispered advice grew 
greater. For the Bonita was the prop- 
erty of Wilson Cavendish. I’d heard— 
who hadn’t?—of young Cavendish. 
Born to millions, his esca- 
pades had been the gossip of 
the newspapers of at least 
two continents for a decade. 
But merely because a man 
was wild, and sowed oats 
plenteously, didn’t mean that 
a castaway girl would be in 
any danger at his hands. 
And yet this was what Mike 
had intimated. He had not 
bothered to warn me against 
carelessness in our relation 
of recent past events, for he 
knew that such warning was 
unnecessary. I tried to set down 
Mike’s whisper to the natural suspicious- 
ness of his kind. 

But in the cabin to which Flanders 
had assigned me, I pondered the situa- 
tion with a gravity that should have 
been absurd, that I told myself was 
absurd, and yet that I knew was not 
absurd. 

In the first place, in spite of Captain 
Flanders’ quick recognition of Rose’s 
station in life, there had been a glint of 
something unpleasant in his eyes as he 
appraised her. I’m no prude; and I 
have no objections to a man eyeing ap- 
preciatively a girl’s figure. Lord knows 
the girls have no right to object to 
masculine appreciation in these days of 
generous display. But Flanders’ ex- 
pression was not of simple admiration 
for her pretty face, or for the lines dis- 
closed by the man’s garb which she 
wore. 

In the second place, the skipper of 
the Bonita had not turned Rose over to 
the ministrations of a maid. One would 
have thought that a 200-foot yacht like 
this would have carried in its crew some 
women. Surely young Cavendish must 
entertain ladies occasionally on such a 
craft. But Flander. had ordered a 
steward to show Rose to her cabin. 

In the third place, Rose had been as- 
signed a stateroom that opened upon a 
corridor or hall different frem the one 
leading to my cabin. Yet, as another 
steward showed me to my room, I noted 
that on either side of my room were 
unoccupied staterooms. The latched 
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back doors disclosed rooms obviously, 
from the absence of clothing and toilet 
accessories, unused. It would have been 
more natural, it seemed to me, to assign 
my “sister” to a room next to mine. 

And in the fourth place, I couldn't 
understand why the owner and his pos- 
sible guests were not on deck at five 
o'clock in the afternoon. What I had 
read of life on yachts, and what I had 
glimpsed of yachts in Firport Harbor, 
led me to believe that this was the tea 
and cocktail hour. That none but the 
crew was in evidence seemed strange, 
especially as Flanders had said that Mr. 
Cavendish could not be disturbed at the 
moment, but would doubtless see us at 
dinner. I seemed to remember that 
Cavendish was a young man, no elderly 
invalid addicted to afternoon naps. 

Moreover, adding uneasiness to the 
Mike-inspired suspicions, the steward 
who showed me to my cabin was not the 
sort to inspire confidence. He was civil 
enough, went to all proper pains to find 
me clothing, to supply me with shaving 
materials, and to indicate the bath. But 
there was that confidential manner 
about him that one meets in the at- 
taches of restaurants catering to night 
life. In furloughs Over There I had 
come in contact with this type of man in 
the resorts of Paris, and I wondered that 
such a person could obtain and retain 
employment on a yacht of a gentleman. 
Furthermore, the other stewards whom 
I noticed seemed fit companions for 
mine. 

I wondered if Cavendish was sleeping 
off the effects of a debauch. 

Oh, I know that I must seem of an 
incredibly nervous nature, but certain 
things can be felt, though not described. 
All I can say is that I almost wished 
we were back in our helpless motor 
boat, so certain was I that the atmos- 
phere of this yacht boded us ill. 

Not even the bath and shave and the 
donning of fresh clothing—which by the 
way fitted me rather well—served to dis- 
pel my presentiment of trouble. 

So I transferred my pistol from my 
old garments to my new ones, half sneer- 
ing at myself for the precaution, yet not 
disdaining to take it 

Then, admiring myself in a mirror, 
and hoping that Rose would like me 
shaven as well as she had seemed to 
like her disreputable ally of the past 
few days, I went out on deck. Flan- 
ders greeted me. His manner was sym- 
pathetic and cordial, and I despised my- 
self for my instant distrust of a man 
who had saved our lives. 

“Miss Dorrance is in 
loon aft,” he told me. “You must be 
starved, too. Join her there. But re- 
member that Mr. Cavendish will ex- 
pect you for dinner later on.” 

I interpreted this to be a semi-jocular 
warning not to overeat, but to reserve 
something of an appetite for dinner 
At the same time I felt that Captain 
Flanders was staring at me rather hard, 
as though to note the effect of his words. 
But I decided to quit being old-womar- 
ish. Here we were, removed from 
bloody brawl on the land, and the pros- 


the main sa 


pect of death by thirst and starvation 
on the water, to a sumptuous yacht 
owned by a _ well-known millionaire. 
There had been excuse enough for worry 
and apprehension an hour ago, or forty- 
eight hours ago, but certainly there was 
none now. 

I thanked Flanders for his reception 
of us. Then, a trifle hesitantly, I asked 
him when and where we might expect 
to be put ashore. 

“You'll have to speak to Mr. Caven- 
dish about that,” he replied. 

Well, that wasn’t unreasonable. Great 
yachts, bound on definite voyages, can- 
not be expected to go instantly out of 
their courses to benefit castaways whose 
gratitude at rescue should obliterate con- 
cern for the next minute. 

I found Rose in the saloon, attended 
by a rat-faced steward who seemed 
brother in spirit to the others. 

“I’ve been piggish,” smiled Rose. 
“T’ve drunk all the coffee.” She glanced 
at the steward, who instantly volun- 
teered to fetch more. 

She had found, evidently, no feminine 
garments in her cabin, or else preferred 
the knickers which she had worn dur- 
ing the past few days. But she had 
found a man’s silk shirt, a bit too large 
for her, and a cravat which reduced the 
collar to an approximation of her size. 
Somehow, she had managed to carry 
with her, through all our adventures, 
those essentials to make-up without 
which no woman nowadays can hope to 
look her best. The very masquerade of 
her costume but rendered her more 
feminine. 

I waited until the steward had van- 
ished through a door, and then I 
snatched her from the chair in which 
she sat. There was no Mike present 
this time to interrupt us, and if she was 
reluctant to yield to me, she disguised it 
well. But it was she who at last broke 
our embrace, put an end to my incoher- 
ent exclamations. Women always know 
when to end a love scene. 

And when I would have renewed it, 
the entrance of the steward with fresh 
coffee daunted me. But I contrived to 
send him on errands for various addi- 
tions to our menu, and in his brief ab- 
sences I would tell Rose that I loved 
her. Bravely, with none of the mock- 
shyness another woman might have af- 
fected, she told me that she cared for 
me. 

Mind, I'd had time to think it all 
over. I’d known, when Mike had inter- 
rupted us in the motor boat, that noth- 
ing at all mattered provided she loved 
me. This was no tidal wave of emotion 
to be regretted later. Whatever she 
was, whoever she was, she was mine. 
Her past was nothing; the only things 
that mattered were her present and her 
future and they belonged to me 

And I made up my mind that I would 
never ask explanation or excuse of her. 
I know now that that resolution was 
silly. We are not so constituted that 
we can enter blindly, ignorantly, into 
permanency of relationship with another 
person without reaching back into the 
past. Or else (Continued on page 92) 
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‘Dangerous Ways 


(Continued from page 91) 


the past reaches forward and touches us. 
But in that moment of perfect bliss I 
thought that solid houses could be built 
without cellars, and ships fashioned 
without keels having first been laid. 

“T don’t like this boat, Jack,” she said 
suddenly. Apropos of nothing—I’d been 
talking incoherencies of love. Her words 
surprised me. For I knew that she did 
not refer to furnishings, or service, or 
the plans of the marine architect who 
had designed the boat. 

“What’s wrong with it?” I asked. 

She shook her head. “Just a feeling, 
that’s all.” 

I tried to laugh her out of the mood. 
“You’ve been through so much,” I told 
her, “that you can’t believe it’s all 
ended.” 

“Ended? You mean our little diffi- 
culties with those brutes on the island? 
But there’s much more than 
that, Jack, to our troubles.” 

She refused to elaborate 
on her statement and I didn’t 
want to pry into her former 
affairs. And then Flanders 
entered the saloon. He pre- 
sented Mr. Cavendish’s com- 
pliments and would we be 
good enough to join the own- 
er on deck? 

Obviously, it was an invi- 
tation to which acceptance 
could be neither refused nor 
delayed. But I comforted 
myself with the assurance 
that Rose had not seemed to resent my 
assumptions as to our joint future, and 
that, therefore, I would have future op- 
portunities to ascertain what she meant 
by her statements. 

I didn’t like the way in which Cap- 
tain Flanders walked beside Rose, forc- 
ing me into the position of tail to their 
kite, but dismissed the cheap jealousy 
instantly. But a more violent emotion 
was aroused in me a moment later when 
I was presented to Mr. Wilson Caven- 
dish. 

We read—and do not always scoffi— 
of love at first sight. Let me tell you 
that if there are attractions that mani- 
fest themselves instantly, there are also 
repulsions which are felt immediately. 
Indeed, hate at first sight is far more 
common than its antithesis. And if ever 
one man aroused hatred in the heart of 
another, Cavendish was the first and I 
was the second. 

To begin with I despise thick-lipped 
men with tiny blond toothbrush mus- 
taches. If a man must grow hair on his 
face, let him cultivate a 4o-acre patch, 
not mere garden truck. He had, too, 
that smirking expression of self-impor- 
tance which goes so often with short fat 
men, and which is in no wise mitigated 
by the possession of ten or twenty mil- 
lions. Despite the fact that he owned 
a yacht at present cruising in tropical 
waters, his skin was pasty, innocent of 





tan. And he had the inebriate’s un- 
pleasant habit of constantly wetting his 
lips with his tongue. 

And as if this habit were not evidence 
enough, on the table before him stood 
a half-filled whiskey bottle, from which 
he was filling a glass as we arrived on 
the scene. 

“Jush in time for little afternoon eye- 
opener,” he greeted us. 

He attempted to rise, but staggered 
and would have fallen but for the quick 
intervention of the steward, who eased 
him back into his chair. 

“Slight touch of sun. Always makes 
me dizzzy. Doctor prescribes plenty al- 
cohol,” he grinned. “Glad to meet you 
both. No company this voyage. Doc- 
tor said quiet. Damned fool. Man 
must relax. On my way to Miami now 
to pick up lots of companions. But now 
that I’ve run into pretty girl 
with brother to chaperone, 
why go to Miami?” 

He leered drunkenly, and 
it seemed to me that his 
tongue lingered sardonically 
on the word “brother” as 
though he suspected that our 
relationship was not exactly 
what we stated it to be. I 
would have said something 
quickly resentful, but then 
Rose forestalled me. ° 

“Two people don’t make a 
party,” she smiled. “Espe- 
cially dull people like my 
brother and myself.” 

“Not so dull in the saloon a minute 
ago,” declared Cavendish. ‘Steward 
told me you two were making love to 
each other.” 

Looking at Rose’s crimson cheeks, my 
fears that had been boiling since Cap- 
tain Flanders greeted us, now bubbled 
over into rage. 

“You’re the owner of this yacht?” I 
asked. 

“Certainly am. 
thousand at Lawley’s,” 
“Why?” 

“Because,” I told him evenly, “an 
ownerless yacht is as pitiable as a rider- 
less horse, and if none of your crew 
dare do the proper thing and throw you 
overboard, I’ll do that little thing, and 
make this yacht- pitiable, unless you 
mind your tongue.” 

I know—it sounds insane. But, as 
I’ve explained, I hated the man at sight. 
Moreover, Mike’s suspicions, Rose’s 
hinted-at fears, and my own feeling that 
all was not well combined to drive me 
to this defiant position. And I was not 
as impulsive as I sounded. 

If the steward had seen our love- 
making, and if Cavendish dared com- 
ment on it and in the same breath hint 
at an intention not to land us, then the 
sooner I went to bat with him the bet- 
ter. The Cavendish kind, I’ve discov- 
ered, grow brave at another’s uncer- 
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tainty. Nothing so disconcerts the Cav- 
endishes as quick ferocity. 

I turned to Flanders. That worthy 
was staring incredulously at me. More 
than that, he seemed waiting a word 
from his master. I stepped close to 
him. 

“The same thing goes for you, Skip- 

r,” I told him. 

My motto has always been whole hog 
or none. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


peewee backed away from me. 
But I don’t believe in surrendering 
an advantage. The time to attack is 
when the other fellow is in retreat. So 
I crowded the skipper right against the 
rail. I had a sudden hunch to the ef- 
fect that Flanders was the whole works 
aboard the Bonita. A sot like Caven- 
dish could easily come under the in- 
fluence of a man like Flanders. 

The steward who had eased the owner 
into his deck chair began moving fur- 
tively towards me. Over my shoulder I 
passed him a warning to keep away. I 
noticed that color had risen to the 
sickly white face of Cavendish. 

I was running, of course, the biggest 
bluff that I had ever attempted in my 
life. But I felt that the need justified 
it. I don’t profess to be much of a 
reader of character, but recent experi- 
ences had taught me something along 
that line. I knew that Cavendish, be- 
sotted by his money, would have as few 
scruples as Kinsella. And I guessed that 
Flanders would not hesitate to pander 
to his master’s desires. 

Also, recent events had taught me the 
value of anticipating the other fellow’s 
possible moves. I had just graduated 
from a school where threats were not to 
be met with anything but instant coun- 
ter-threat and action. 

Flanders managed to find his voice. 
“T’ll order you into irons,” he blustered. 

“Where'll you give your orders from? 
Dead men don’t give orders,” I told 
him. “You order this ship to put for 
Miami this instant.” 

“What’s this all about?” demanded 
Cavendish. 

“I don’t like your boat, I don’t like 
your skipper, and I don’t like you,” I 
answered. 

“Why not get back into the disabled 
motor boat where we found you?” he 
sneered. 

He had me there. I knew that we 
owed even our lives perhaps to the crew 
and owner of the Bonita. But I also 
knew that Roce had been in no greater 
danger at the hands of Merino than she 
was in now. If one is lifted from the 
frying-pan and deposited in the fire, 
should one be grateful to the hand that 
effected the transfer? 

Cavendish’s leer as he told us that 
a steward had observed the tender scene 
between Rose and myself had not been 
an expression to inspire confidence. Out 
here in the ocean, the owner of a yacht 
could almost be a law unto himself. It 
might be that Cavendish would hesitate 
at any violence, but I had just killed 


a man because of Rose. I was in no 
mood to deal evasively with hints. 

“Because you saved our lives doesn’t 
mean that they belong to you,” I told 
Cavendish. 

“You owe me nothing but civility,” 
he retorted. The stress of the situa- 
tion had tended to sober him. “You 
come aboard this boat professing to be 
brother and sister, and then my steward 
observes actions which clearly indicate 
a different relationship.” 

“And you interpret that relationship 
as a man of your stamp would be apt 
0,” I said. 

He would have replied to this, but I 
gave him no opportunity. 

“We want to be put ashore. We in- 
tend to be put ashore,” I continued. 

Cavendish nodded to the skipper. 
“Let’s continue our trip to Miami,” he 
said. 

Flanders nodded surlily and started 
forward. I stepped aside, offering no 
objection to his departure. 

“Considering everything,” said Cav- 
endish, “you won't mind if I suggest 
that I’d prefer drinking by myseit?” 

I made no reply. but looked at Rose. 
She gave me an almost imperceptible 
nod, and moved towards the opposite 
side of the deck. I walked after her. 
At the rail she stopped, leaned against 
it, and looked at me with a half-smile 
as she said: 

“The gentle influence of woman hasn’t 
softened you much, has it, Jack?” — 

“Did I overplay my hand?” I de- 
manded. 

She shook her head. “I think you're 
absolutely right. Only, it isn’t pleas- 
ant to know that one’s presence is a 
constant danger to the man one likes.” 

“Loves,” I corrected her. 

She pressed my hand. “It’s as you 

Jack. But it makes me feel— 
wicked. Two men are dead—” 

“Let’s not think of them,” 
rupted her. 

“And I hope never even to hear of 
any more bloedshed the rest of my 
life,” she sighed. ““These men aboard this 
boat are no better than the men we left 
on the island. Worse, because they’ve 
had advantages. I hate to stay here 
even long encugh to be landed in 
Miami.” 

An idea came to me. I turned away 
from her and strode across the deck to 
Cavendish, who still sat lolling back in 
the deck chair. I uttered no preamble, 
but came directly to the point. 

“One of your machinists could solder 
the hole in my gas-tank in ten min- 
utes,” I told him. “If you'd sell me 
gas and supplies enough for a couple of 
days, you could get rid of us at once.” 

“A delightful suggestion,” agreed 
Cavendish instantly. “You’re a most 
unusual type, Mr. ——er— Dorrance. 
You assume the most outrageous things. 
Even involuntary hosts do not always 
violate the laws of hospitality.” 

I was surprised at the clearness of 
his diction. But some drunkards are 
like that. They awake from sleep with 
thickened (Continued on page 94) 
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Dangerous Ways 


(Continued from page 93) 


tongues, and liquor renders them coher- 
ent for a while. 

“We won't argue about it,” I told him 
curtly. “Will you do what I want?” 

“With pleasure,” he assured me. 

I went back to Rose and told her 
what I had done. “We can do now 
what we’d planned to do: cruise around 
until the Alida shows up. Unless,” and 
I hesitated, “you feel like foliowing 
Mike’s suggestion.” 

“That would be best for you and 
Mike—to land in Florida and forget 
everything that has happened. But I 
must return to the Alida,” she said. 

“And where you go, I’m going,” I 
assured her. 

“I can give no explanations now,” 
she told me. 

“Have I asked for them?” I coun- 
tered. 

“IT wish,” 
“that you would let me 
go off in the motor boat, 
and would persuade Mr. 
Cavendish to land you in 
Florida.” 

I laughed at her. “You 
and I are never going to 
be parted again. Make 
up your mind to that, and 
talk no more nonsense.” 

Cavendish walked un- 
steadily across the deck 
to us. Our motor boat 
had not been lifted aboard 
the Bonita, but had been towed astern. 
Already, in the brief time that had 
elapsed since Cavendish’s agreement to 
my proposal, the motor boat had been 
pulled alongside and mechanics were 
working there. At the same time sup- 
plies had been lowered overside. 

“I believe in speeding the parting 
guest,” said the owner of the Bonita. 

Despite his dissolute character there 
was something of stature about the man. 
He was utterly shameless. He made 
now no pretense that we had misunder- 
stood him. There was a jeer in his 
voice, and his lips curled mockingly. If 
he had professed an honest indignation 
at my estimate of him, I would have 
been on my guard. But his brazen frank- 
ness disarmed me. So that what hap- 
pened a little later came as a complete 
surprise. 

He suggested that Rose might have 
left something in her cabin, and she 
was reminded that she had done so. It 
seems funny that so soon after vowing 
we would never be parted again I per- 
mitted her to go to her cabin unattended 
by me. But Cavendish seemed so direct 
in his viciousness that I never thought 
of treachery. Also, I was conceited 
enough to think that one man could 
terrorize a whole crew. So I let Rose 
go below, with my mind put at com- 
plete ease by the fact that Cavendish 
walked forward, in the opposite direc- 
tion to that taken by the girl. 


she declared vehemently, 





I looked down at the motor boat. 
Mike was in it now. He must have 
gone overside while our attention had 
been diverted by the approach of Cav- 
endish. The members of the Bonita’s 
crew who had been repairing and stock- 
ing the motor boat swarmed up the 
ladder now. Mike waved a gay hand 
to me. 

“Everything’s jake,” he called. 

Flanders came to my side. “Better 
see if you’ve everything that you need,” 
he suggested. 

I knew that I could trust Mike to 
have attended to that already. “What 
do I owe the Bonita?” I demanded. 

“Not a cent,” he answered, “but the 
Bonita owes you a lot.” 

There is something in vicious natures 
that makes it impossible for them to re- 
frain from anticipating triumph. The 
glint in the skipper’s eyes warned me in 
advance of his action. If 
he had been content to 
knock me out, and bundle 
me overboard, and set me 
adrift with Mike, he 
would have had no diffi- 
culty in so doing. For I 
was certain that our 
peaceable departure from 
the Bonita was a matter 
of seconds only now. But 
he must run true to type, 
and gloat over success be- 
fore it was achieved. 

I will say for him that if his character 
was weak, his muscles were not. The 
blow he launched at me would have 
rendered me hors de combat, had it 
landed cleanly. But he had put me 
just enough on guard, so that he only 
landed glancingly. 

I didn’t wait to hit him. Conceit 
had evaporated from me as a drop of 
rain upon a tin roof beneath a summer 
sun. I no longer thought I could sub- 
due the whole crew of the yacht. I 
turned tail and ran. 

Ran straight to Rose’s cabin, arriv- 
ing there five seconds before Cavendish 
and two stewards came upon the scene, 
and completely out-distancing the pur- 
suing Flanders. 

Rose needed no explanations. The 
revolver in my hand told more than a 
hundred sentences could have informed 
her. White-faced, she stepped into the 
corridor. Her own pistol flashed in her 
hand. By my side she advanced to- 
wards Cavendish and his men. 

Now of all the strange adventures 
which I have narrated it seems-to- me 
that our escape from the Bonita was the 
most incredible of all, not even except- 
ing that dreadful moment which came 
later on, when the black flag floated 
above the waters of the Bahamas for the 
first time in more than a century. 

For we didn’t speak one word. I 
think that Rose and I were strained to 
the breaking point, when one word 
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would have reduced us both to a condi- 
tion of madness. As for Cavendish, he 
was facing reality for the first time in 
his sordid life. 

Money does so much for the Caven- 
dishes, that they come to hold them- 
selves above the code that restrains or- 
dinary mortals. Rose and I had ob- 
viously lied about our relationship. In 
the Cavendish scheme of things, our 
falsehood could be caused only by the 
fact that our real relationship was 
something to be hidden. 

In absolute silence, with Cavendish 
and the stewards walking backwards 
ahead of us, we proceeded out upon the 
deck and to the ladder that led down 
to our motor boat. I sent Rose overside 
first, and then followed after her. I 
feared no last minute rush, and none 
came. What trickery had not accom- 
plished, force would not attempt, I was 
certain. But = didn’t relax my vigilance 
any. 

We cast off without incident. Mike 
spun the wheel of the motor and we 
chugged swiftly away. The Bonita con- 
tinued to the west, while we went north- 
ward, in the direction of the island. We 
felt, none of us, any certainty that we 
would be able to locate the island. But 
when Mike half-heartedly udvanced the 
suggestion that we go to Florida and get 
into hiding, Rose vetoed it. 

We shut the engine down to quarter- 
speed when night came on. We didn’t 
know what rocks might lie ahead, barely 
hidden by the waters. We hung lights 
at bow and stern and loafed along, fol- 
lowing the course that Mike, who pro- 
fessed to know the position of certain 
stars, laid for us. 

Cavendish, intending to keep Rose on 
board the Bonita, had supplied our craft 
with food and water. We opened cans 
of meat and vegetables, which latter 
Rose heated on the little oil-stove in 
the galley. All things considered, we 
dined rather well. 

Mike and I refused to let Rose stand 
watch, and this time she was not in- 
sistent. And, the night being cool, she 
slept in the cabin. At about two Mike, 
who stood the first watch, awakened me, 
and I took charge of the wheel. To- 
wards dawn I sighted an i.land that 
seemed to me to resemble the one that 
lay south of the scene of our miniature 
war. Three hours later I recognized 
the cove where the Alida had deposited 
us four mornings ago. As soon as I was 
sure of this, I aroused Mike and Rose 
and we held a council or war. 

At least, we started to debate our 
next move, when Rose uttered an ex- 
clamation. Beyond a low point of land 
was visible the bow of a boat. In an- 
other moment we beheld the full length 
of the Alida, returning to the rendezvous. 

At least, that was our first impres- 
sion, but when we noticed the bone in 
her teeth, we realized that she was not 
intending to stop. At full speed she 
shot past the point. I wondered if any 
of her crew had landed, and what ex- 
planation had been given by Merino 
of our absence. 





I wondered why she was flying so 
swiftly from the rendezvous and why 
there came no deviation of her course 
in response to our signals. 

Then I understood. Half a mile be- 
hind her, gaining with every yard, it 
seemed, came a cutter. 

“Revenue,” said Mike. “She'll catch 
her sure! Don’t you folks wish you'd 
taken my advice and beat it for the 
mainland? Up to our necks now, that’s 
where we are.” 

“The cutter won’t notice us; it’s after 
bigger game,” I assured him. “We can 
still go back to Miami if we—” 

I never finished that sentence. A bark 
came from the bow of the pursuing rev- 
enue beat; it sounded like the bay of a 
hound upon the trail. But the bay of 
the hound is merely a threat. The 
shot fired from the cutter was no mere 
hint of what might follow. For spray 
splashed fifty yards ahead of the Alida, 
and the yacht, aboard which I had crept 
as she lay in the waters of Lake Worth, 
began swinging around towards its pur- 
suer. 

“Surrendering,” whispered Mike. 
voice held a whimper of awe. 

And then his voice rose in amaze- 
ment, almost in exaltation. 

“By God, she can’t run for it, she’s 
going to fight for it!” 

During my two nights and a day 
aboard the Alida, I had seen no signs 
of armament. But I saw them now. 
From her bows came a puff of smoke. 
Perhaps the gunner on the cutter had 
deliberately overshot his mark by way 
of warning, but to his feint the Alida 
replied with a blow. A shell exploded 
on the cutter’s deck. Fragments of 
wood and metal sailed into the air. The 
cutter replied; the Alida staggered be- 
neath no feint this time, but a solid 
counter. 

I could believe neither my eyes nor 
my ears. Since an American gunboat 
had captured a Spanish merchantman in 
the spring of 1898, there had been no 
shot fired in anger in these waters. Yet 
here were rapid firers going into action 
as though war existed on the high seas. 

War? Piracy! When a privately- 
owned craft resisted with force of arms 
the attack of a government boat, that 
resistance was piracy and nothing less. 

I was awed by the desperate qualities 
shown by the men of the Alida. Tom 
Relland’s guess of piracy had been right. 
Heaven knew that I’d had proof enough 
of the desperation of these men: they 
had not stopped short of attempted 
murder. But piracy connotes so much 
more than murder. 

And then the drama ended as swiftly 
as it had begun. The gasoline tank of 
the cutter exploded. I heard Rose 
scream. I looked at her. Her hands 
had gone to her eyes to shut out the 
dreadful sight. 

Then there was wreckage on the seas, 
and that was all, except that the Alida, 
heiress to the bloody tradition of Mor- 
gan and Lollonois, was bearing down 
upon us. 
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What two words are frepresenied by the 
figures shown ? The ye is num- 
bered: A is 1, B is 8, C is 3, ete. These 
words tell the truth. 
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elect his Gift 


from this Book __9 


The ancient and beautiful custom of ex- 
changing gifts at Xmas time is one which 
often presents a difficult problem in the selec- 
tion of suitable remembrances. Many of 
those close friends whom you will want to 
remember this year are Legionnaires. What 
could be more appropriate than a gift bear- 
ing the American Legion emblem. An Amer- 
ican Legion Ring, Charm, or Watch would 
be a lasting tribute of your personal esteem. 
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Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Please send me a FREE copy of the 1926 
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from the 1926 Emblem Catalog without a 
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This interesting booklet is full of countless 
valuable Xmas suggestions. Rings, Watches, 
Charms, Badges, Buttons and a score of 
others, all bearing the Legion emblem, are 
described. And the prices are surprisingly 
low! Your copy of the Emblem catalog is 
ready to mail. Write for it NOW. It’s FREE. 
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or the most important dinner 
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ELL-O’S flavor... its clear, shim- 

mering color... will lend added 
deliciousness and beauty to every 
course of the Christmas dinner. Three 
suggestions are offered here—Jell-O 
Fruit Cocktail, Jell-O Cranberry Ice, 
Jell-O Plum Pudding. Tempting, all 
three . . . but no more tempting than 
scores of other Jell-O dishes. 


Every year ‘“‘America’s Most 
Famous Dessert’’ grows more famous, 
and is used in a greater variety of 
ways. Millions of women delight in 
it because it is so economical, so easy 
to prepare and so sure to turn out 
successfully. 


And remember this: Je//-O requires 
very little digestive effort. It is a truly 
remarkable food in that respect. With- 
out misgivings—and without regrets 
—you can yield to the temptation of 
its deliciousness and its beauty. 


Surely, Jell-O deserves a place in 
your bountiful Christmas dinner! 


Mail the coupon for a delightful 
new recipe booklet . . . Your grocer 
sells Jell-O—five pure fruit flavors 


and chocolate. 





The Jell-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, N. Y., Division 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc., makers of Jell-O, Pos 
tum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Post's 
Bran Chocolate and Swans Down Cake Flour 


Tue Ject-O Company, Inc., 
- Le Roy, New York. 
Please send me, free, the new recipe 
booklet—containing dozens of delicious 
Jell-O recipes. 
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Yhen the tree is 
trimmed for the great day—when the 
peace and good cheer of 


Christmas are almost here 


—have a Camel! 


WHEN the stockings are 
hung by the mantel. And 
the children’s tree is ablaze 
with the gifts and toys for 
tomorrow’s glad awakening. 
When joyously tired at 
midnight you settle down 
by the languishing fire — 
have a Camel! 

For to those who think of 
others, there is no other 
gift like Camels. Camel en- 
joyment enriches every busy 
day, increases the gladness 
in giving, makes life’s antic- 
ipations brighter. Before 
Camel, no cigarette ever 
was so good. Camels are 
made of such choice tobac- 
cos that they never tire the 
taste or leave a cigaretty 
after-taste. 

So on this Christmas Eve, 
when your work for others 
is done — when you’re too 
glad for sleep with thoughts 
of tomorrow’s happiness — 
have then the mellowest— 


Have a Camel! 


Camels represent the utmost in cigarette quality. The choicest of Remember your few 
closest friends with a 


Turkish and Domestic tobaccos are blended into Camels by master » ay at take he 
blenders and the finest of French cigarette paper is made especially ? Christmas Day and the 
for them. No other cigarette is like Camels. They are the over- dave to ompe. ja or 

whelming choice of experienced smokers. ae a ae ie 


be delivered in ample 
time. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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